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PART  I 

CHAPTER    I 

IN  his  own  words  John  Grant  married  Mary  Trevor — "  out  of 
hand."  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Bombay  Cathedral  ever 
staged  a  more  inconspicuous  wedding.  Whilst  hurrying  through 
the  marriage  service  the  chaplain,  who  did  not  want  to  be  late 
for  his  annual  luncheon  party  at  Government  House,  was 
mentally  calculating  how  long  it  would  take  a  tikka  gharry  to 
reach  the  summit  of  Malabar  Hill.  The  two  witnesses,  who  had 
been  collected  at  the  eleventh  hour,  listened  uninterestedly  to 
Grant's  abrupt — "  I  will,"  echoed  in  a  fluttering  voice  by  Mary 
in  her  turn,  and  the  moment  the  register  was  signed  they  drifted 
away  in  different  directions. 

"  So — that's  that !  "  was  Grant's  sole  comment,  as  they  came 
out  of  the  dim  shadows  of  the  gaunt  interior  of  the  Cathedral 
into  the  blazing  heat  of  the  street.  This  time,  however,  there 
was  no  echo  from  Mary,  who  was  saying  over  and  over  again  to 
herself — "  Am  I  really  married  to  this  man,  who  was  a  stranger 
three  weeks  ago  ?  " 

They  had  met  for  the  first  time  in  a  dingy  hotel  overlooking 
a  still  dingier  street.  The  hotel  purported  to  be  under  European 
management,  but  never  during  all  the  weeks  she  lived  there  did 
Mary  ever  see  any  employee  of  unmixed  white  descent.  The 
first  occasion  that  she  remembered  noticing  Grant  was  when  he 
made  way  for  her  to  pass  on  the  not  too  clean  matted  staircase. 
Two  fretful,  sallowed-faced  children  whined  on  either  side  of 
her,  and  as  he  reached  the  bottom  step,  he  heard  a  shrill  voice 
exclaim  impatiently  from  behind  the  half-shuttered  door  of  a 
bedroom  on  the  landing  above  : 

"  Hurry  up,  Miss  Trevor !  I  do  wish  you  would  be  more 
punctual." 
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During  the  next  week  he  caught  frequent  glimpses  of  the 
same  trio,  the  children,  either  fretful  or  quarrelsome,  clinging  to 
their  governess's  hands.  Women  as  a  rule  did  not  interest 
Grant,  but  as  Mary's  strained  white  face  passed  him,  he  wondered 
how  much  longer  she  would  be  able  to  hold  out. 

They  spoke  for  the  first  time  in  the  dreary  courtyard  (by 
courtesy  termed  "  the  lounge  ")  leading  out  of  the  dining-room, 
which  at  every  wave  of  its  grimy,  dilapidated  punkah  exuded  a 
mixed  odour  of  curry,  ghee  and  overripe  mangoes.  The  lounge 
possessed  one  merit,  it  was  the  only  place  on  the  premises 
reached  by  an  occasional  breath  of  fresh  air.  Once  gaudily 
painted  wicker  chairs,  now  chipped  and  peeling,  were  scattered 
over  the  tessellated  floor  amongst  rickety  tables  and  tubs  contain- 
ing dusty  palms  and  limp  begonias  and  crotons.  In  the  centre  of 
the  courtyard  amongst  a  clump  of  bamboo  and  oleanders  stood  a 
stone  fountain,  which  occasionally  threw  up  a  dejected  spray. 

It  was  past  nine  in  the  evening  when  Mary  Trevor  dropped 
wearily  into  a  chair  opposite  Grant,  who  glanced  at  her  from 
time  to  time  from  behind  the  pages  of  The  Times  of  India.  She 
seemed  to  him,  as  she  sat  with  her  eyes  lowered  on  the  tessellated 
pavement,  to  grow  whiter  and  frailer  every  time  he  set  eyes  on 
her.  A  gust  of  wind  would  blow  her  away,  he  thought  to  himself, 
and  as  a  boy  in  a  crumpled  white  suit  and  soiled  turban  brought 
him  a  whisky-soda,  he  wondered  if  he  dared  offer  her  a  drink. 
At  the  clink  of  ice  against  his  glass,  Mary  looked  up  involuntarily, 

"  Have  a  lime-squash  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  I  should  like  one." 

So  they  became  acquainted  :  John  Grant,  one  of  a  brood  of 
a  Highland  cottar,  and  Mary  Trevor,  who  had  once,  not  so  very 
long  ago  either,  played  hostess  in  her  father's  admirably  appointed 
household  in  Berkeley  Square. 

"  Staying  long  in  Bombay  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  hope  not.  Mrs.  Lambert  my — my  em- 
ployer is  waiting  to  hear  from  her  husband,  who  is  stationed 
in  Satara,  when  the  bungalow  will  be  ready  for  her  and  the 
children." 

"  Satara  ?    Been  there  once — a  hot  spot." 

"  Is  anywhere  in  India — cool  ?  " 

A  fretful  wail  from  overhead  brought  her  quickly  to  her  feet. 

"  That  must  be  one  of  the  children." 

She  was  half-way  across  the  lounge  before  she  had  finished 
speaking. 
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For  the  next  week  they  met  every  evening,  Mrs.  Lambert's 
leisure  being  apparently  fully  occupied  by  a  tall,  wax-moustached 
cavalier  in  the  pleasant  setting  of  the  Yacht  Club.  In  her 
children's  governess  Grant  discovered  not  merely  a  perfect,  but 
an  absorbed,  listener,  when  he  started  to  tell  her  about  the 
present  "  job  of  work  "  on  which  he  was  engaged,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Uganda  Railway,  which  was  not  merely  to 
replace  the  old  Caravan  Route,  but,  stretching  from  ocean  to 
lake,  was  to  open  up  to  civilisation  that  as  yet  little-known 
territory,  marked  on  maps  as  The  British  East  African 
Protectorate. 

He  had  crossed  over,  so  he  told  her,  from  Kilindini,  the  port 
of  Mombasa,  some  weeks  previously  in  a  tramp  steamer  in 
order  to  expedite  the  loading  and  dispatch  of  some  rolling  stock 
for  the  new  railway. 

"  I  had  a  line  from  the  Loco  Superintendent  this  morning, 
and  he  said  that  they  hoped  to  push  on  and  reach  Rail-head  in 
a  district  known  as  Nairobi  in  June  or  July  of  this  year." 

The  year  of  which  Grant  spoke  was  1899. 

In  reply  to  her  eager  questions,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
been  on  the  work  a  few  months  after  the  first  rail  was  laid  in 
1897.  No,  he  was  nobody  of  any  importance,  odd-job  man,  so 
to  speak,  engaged  not  because  he  possessed  any  technical  know- 
ledge, but  because  he  could  speak  Hindustani  and  was  accustomed 
to — "  handling  coolies."  He  added  that  he  had  been  recruited 
in  Mombasa  whilst  doing  a  little  trading  in  palm-oil. 

"  I've  got  enough  Swahili,  the  language  they  speak  along  the 
coast,  to  get  on  with,  and  it  comes  in  useful  when  dealing  with  the 
savages." 

"  It  must  be  wonderfully  interesting  seeing  the  opening  up  of 
a  new  country,"  and  as  she  voiced  her  enthusiasm  the  strained 
look  left  her  eyes  for  an  instant. 

"  It's  pretty  rough  goin'  when  you're  on  the  spot,"  he  answered. 
"I'm  sort  of  head  bottle-washer — gangster — Sub-Permanent 
Way  Inspector — Acting  Ballast  Train  Guard  when  it  comes  to 
a  push,  but  where  I'm  most  useful  is  in  handling  a  gun.  The 
line  hadn't  gone  far  when  the  man-eating  lions  started  evening 
meals  on  the  coolies." 

Like  a  child  listening  to  fairy  stories,  Mary  leant  forward  and 
pleaded  for — "  more,"  and  whilst  following  Grant's  sometimes 
halting,  sometimes  graphic  descriptions  of  the  new  country, 
through  which  the  iron  rails  were  ploughing  their  arduous  way, 
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she  was  able  to  forget  how,  until  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  life  had 
been  one  long  care-free  summer's  day ;  able  to  forget  the  two 
tiresome,  sickly  children  upstairs  (mercifully  asleep  for  once) 
and  their  fault-finding  mother  ;  able  even  to  forget  that  the 
future  held  out  no  hope  of  better  things  for  her. 

"  It's  a  queer  country — East  Africa,"  he  told  her.  "  I  can't 
properly  get  the  hang  of  it  yet.  There's  everything  against  it, 
and  yet  all  the  time  you  don't  want  to  go  back  but  to  push  ahead 
When  I  left  Rail-head,  we'd  got  past  the  first  flats  after  leaving 
Magadi  Ridge.  They  call  'em  the  Kapiti  Plains — a  treat,  I  can 
tell  you,  after  the  lowlands.  Met  a  fellow  who'd  been  there  on 
that  section  for  the  best  part  of  twelve  months  and  he  said  he'd 
never  been  sick  nor  sorry  for  a  day.  You  sort  of  felt  you  could 
do  anything  in  a  climate  like  that — cool  and  bracing,  though  you 
had  to  remember  the  sun  was  tropical."  Then  turning  to  her 
with  a  kind  of  shamefaced  impressiveness,  "  You'd  think  I'd 
had  a  drop  too  much,  if  I  was  even  to  try  and  tell  you  about 
them  there  Kapiti  Plains." 

"  Please  go  on,  you  can't  tell  me  too  much." 

For  the  first  time  Grant  noticed  a  faint  flush  of  colour  in  her 
cheeks,  which  made  her  seem  more  of  a  woman,  rather  than  the 
ghost  of  one. 

"  Those  buck — antelopes — not  hundreds  nor  thousands  but 
millions  of  'em.  Wherever  you  looked  just  a  moving  mass  of 
hartebeeste,  wildebeeste,  Tommies,  Grantiis  and  a  host  of  other 
gazelles,  to  say  nothing  of  whole  colonies  of  zebra.  All  grazing 
or  looking  on  friendly-like  with  the  clang  of  rails  and  sleepers 
been  unloaded,  and  our  old  Puffin'  Billy  snorting  away  some 
hundred  yards  off." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  those  wild  things  weren't 
frightened  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say  they  weren't  startled  at  first  for  a  bit.  They'd 
move  back  a  wee,  though  only  to  form  larger,  denser  circles. 
One  time  we  got  held  up  by  the  rain,  which  came  down  like  an 
express  at  fifty  miles  an  hour.  You  try  movin*  heavy  weights 
over  black  cotton  soil  in  the  wet,  and  you'll  know  what  it  is  to  be 
beat.  We  had  to  stop  work  for  a  day  or  two  and  stack  the 
material  at  Rail-head,  and  when  we  came  back,  blessed  if  those 
darned  (begging  your  pardon,  Miss — Miss  Trevor)  buck  hadn't 
gone  and  trampled  down  the  embankment  itself.  Just  a  quag- 
mire it  was,  never  saw  worse  myself  in  the  Peak  country.  They 
had  made  a  muddy  lake  of  it,  and  some  zebra  had  got  water- 
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logged,  and  to  get  'em  out,  the  coolies  twisted  their  turbans  into 
ropes  and  fair  hauled  'em  out." 

"  It  sounds  incredible,  but  phase  go  on." 

"  Then  another  excitement  we  had  was  when  a  swarm  of 
locusts — like  a  moving  cloud — which  I  thought  would  never 
come  to  an  end,  and  which  took  two  to  three  days  to  pass  over 
us.  They  had  hardly  gone  before  flocks  and  flocks  of  grey  birds 
with  white  wings,  a  sort  of  stork  I  reckon  they  was,  followed  on. 
Anyhow,  they  weren't  used  to  telegraph-wires,  and  I  guess  when 
it  came  to  countin',  we  picked  off  hundreds  rather  than  scores 
of  them  too  maimed  to  fly  away.  They  made  good  eating,  and 
a  welcome  change  after  everlastin'  guinea-fowl,  and  without 
having  wasted  a  shot  either." 

The  inevitable  fretful  whimper  from  above  stairs  brought 
Mary  to  her  feet,  and  as  she  smiled  Grant  a  brief  good  night,  she 
pleaded  over  her  shoulder  : 

"  More  to-morrow  evening,  please." 

And  as  he  watched  her  hurry  up  the  stairs,  he  muttered  to 
himself — "  Puir  lonesome  wee  bodie." 

In  parenthesis,  Grant  only  reverted  to  the  Scotch  of  his  youth 
when  moved  by  anger  or  rare  pity. 

The  next  evening  he  dwelt  on  some  of  the  hardships  he  and 
his  fellow-whites  had  encountered  in  this  unsung  epic  of  linking 
an  ocean  to  a  lake  over  six  hundred  miles  of  little-known  country. 

"  '  The  Thirst ' — that's  what  the  natives  calls  a  desert — and  it 
seems  to  me  they  couldn't  get  nearer  the  truth.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  I  forget  the  trek  through  the  Taru  Desert.  It  was 
the  lack  o'  water  that  made  it  such  bad  goin'.  It's  no  joke  to  be 
rationed  for  water  when  you're  handlin'  blistering  hot  steel  rails 
in  the  sun.  I'd  rather  sit  up  with  my  gun  any  night  on  the 
look  out  for  a  man-eater." 

"  Those  stories  about  the  man-eaters  of  Tsavo,  are  they 
exaggerated  ?  " 

"  Ne'erie  a  bit !  I'd  have  given  a  month's  pay  willingly  to 
have  got  the  brute  who  dragged  that  poor  devil  from  his  wife's 
side  out  of  the  tent  and  left  him  cold-dead  in  the  moonlight. 
I  saw  her  at  the  end  of  her  twelve  miles'  tramp  to  Voi,  and  I 
won't  forget  the  look  of  her  for  a  long  time.  The  porters  were 
carrying  her  husband's  dead  body  on  a  stretcher,  and  she  had 
the  baby  in  her  arms,  while  the  other  kiddie  trotted  at  her  side. 
They  say  that  same  man-eater  was  responsible  for  the  killing  of 
sixteen  coolies  and  a  head-man." 
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"  Poor  soul,"  Mary  murmured,  and  then  once  again,  "  poor 
soul." 

"  Apart  from  lions,  I  wouldn't  like  to  say  how  many  men 
malaria  and  dysentery  haven't  accounted  for,"  he  added.  "  Once 
we  get  to  the  highlands,  that  is  after  Kiu,  we  oughtn't  to  keep 
the  Medical  Officer  so  busy." 

"  Did  you  have  much  trouble  with  the  aborigines  ?  " 

"  Aborigines  ?   Oh  !   Niggers — natives,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Not  as  much  as  I  expected,  though  between  Mtoto  Andei 
and  Kibwezi  we  struck  a  bad  patch  of  country — dense  stretches 
of  a  sort  o'  spiked  aloe,  called  sanseviera,  which  needed  a  lot  o' 
hackin'  through,  as  well  as  stocking  a  not  too  friendly  breed 
of  natives.  We  couldn't  get  a  glimpse  of  the  beggars,  but  sure 
enough  they  left  their  visiting  cards  on  our  camp  at  night — 
poisoned  arrows  sticking  into  our  tents." 

"  And  still  you  say  you  wanted  to  push  on  ?  " 

"  That's  so,  and  what's  more,  I'm  counting  the  days  till  I  get 
back.  Taking  it  all  round,"  he  added  reflectively,  "  I  think  the 
worst  experience  I've  had  so  far,  was  when  I  got  lost  in  the  bush 
round  Samburu.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  frogs  croaking  in  the 
water-holes,  which  served  as  a  guide  back  to  camp,  I  dare  say  I'd 
have  made  a  good  meal  for  the  hyenas." 

"  Did  you  come  across  any  traces  of  the  caravan  road  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  first  hint  we  got  of  it  was  the  stench  of  dead  camels 
lyin'  along  the  roadside.  They,  the  old  caravaners,  tried  'em  all 
in  turn — camels,  bullocks,  mules  and  donkeys,  but  they  had  to 
fall  back  on  human  porterage.  I  know  it  sounds  a  tall  story,  but 
they  got  the  lake  steamer,  the  William  Mackinnon,  from  Mombasa 
to  Port  Florence  by  hand,  so  to  speak.  They  took  her  in  a 
thousand  odd  parts,  and  it  took  them  from  four  to  five  years  to 
do  the  journey." 

"  All  you  say,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  hardships,  makes 

me  want  to  be  a  man,  anything  rather  than  a "  she  paused, 

and  with  an  effort,  added  lightly — "  a  nursery  governess  trying  to 
please  people  who  won't  be  pleased.  The  little  you've  said  and  the 
much  you've  left  unsaid,  make  me  long  to  see  this  new  bit  of 
Africa." 

She  left  John  Grant  thinking  .  .  .  thinking  so  hard  that  he 
forgot  to  light  his  pipe. 

During  the  next  three  days  he  missed  her,  and  was  far  too  shy 
to  enquire  after  her  from  anyone  so  smartly  gowned  as  her 
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employer.  He  inferred  that  she  must  be  ill,  because  he  saw 
Mrs.  Lambert  for  the  first  time  looking  after  her  children, 
who  were  alternately  slapped  indiscriminately  or  spoiled 
immoderately. 

On  the  third  day  Mary  Trevor  crept  into  the  dining-room. 
If  she  had  appeared  white  and  strained  before,  she  now  looked 
ashen,  and  when  Grant  greeted  her  with  an  awkward  : 

"  And  how's  yourself  ?  " 

She  replied  in  a  lifeless  voice  : 

"  Africa  is  apparently  not  the  only  country  where  you  get 
malaria." 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day,  try  as  he  would,  he  could  not 
forget  the  sight  of  her  shadowed  eyes,  trembling  hands  and 
twitching  eyelids. 

That  evening  as  he  strode  down  the  corridor,  he  heard 
Mrs.  Lambert's  high-pitched  voice  exclaim  impatiently  : 

"  Really,  Miss  Trevor,  I  didn't  engage  you  in  order  to  nurse 
you,  but  to  look  after  my  children.  You  really  must  make  an 
effort.  I  have  had  to  put  off  Captain  White  for  the  last  two 
evenings,  and  I  don't  want  to  disappoint  him  again.  So  kindly 
pull  yourself  together  and  start  bathing  Bobbie." 

Grant  paced  the  lounge  restlessly  until  he  saw  a  gorgeously 
apparelled  Mrs.  Lambert  depart  with  her  escort.  Then  without 
wasting  a  minute,  he  knocked  on  the  shutter  of  Mary's  bedroom 
door.  He  heard  her  drag  herself  wearily  across  the  room. 

"  Had  anything  to  eat  to-day  ?  "  he  asked  abruptly,  as  she 
stood  clinging  for  support  to  the  lintel  of  the  door. 

"  Some  water  and  a  little  toast." 

"  I'll  send  you  up  some  iced  fizz  and  dry  biscuits.  It  ought 
to  help  pick  you  up.  Try  and  come  down  to  the  lounge,  it's 
cooler  anyhow  than  your  room.  I  want  a  bit  of  a  talk  with 
you." 

Then,  until  she  appeared,  once  again  he  paced  the  lounge 
restlessly.  As  she  came  down  slowly,  he  pushed  a  chair  towards 
her  saying  : 

"  I've  got  my  marching  orders.  All  the  gear's  on  board,  and 
the  boat  leaves  the  dock  at  dawn  on  Saturday,  that's  five  days 
from  now."  He  paused  and  looked  everywhere  but  at  her. 

"  I  shall  miss  you.  You've  been  so  kind.  Still,  I  know  you 
will  be  glad  to  be  off  to — the  land  of  promise." 

"  Look  here,  Miss — Miss  Trevor,  haven't  you  any  folk  of  your 
own  ?  It's  not  my  business,  I  know,  but  I  hate  to  think  of  you 
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trailing  after  that  missis  of  yours,  who  treats  you  as  I  wouldn't 
treat  the  meanest  skunk  of  a  coolie  on  the  line." 

The  knuckles  of  Mary 's  tightly  interlocked  fingers  gleamed  white . 

"  No,  no  one.  I  have  no  one,"  she  repeated  as  if  to  convince 
herself. 

'  That's  bad— worse  than  I  thought." 

With  an  effort  Mary  raised  her  head  and  glanced  at  him  from 
deeply  shadowed  eyes. 

"  A  little  over  a  year  ago  my  father  had  losses — serious  losses. 
And — and  rather  than  face  things  he  shot  himself.  I  was  an 
only  child,  so — so  I  am  quite  alone." 

"  That's  bad— real  bad." 

But  Mary  did  not  dilate  on  her  troubles,  much  less  mention 
that  the  man  she  loved  from  the  depths  of  her  being,  who  on 
realising  the  extent  of  her  father's  misfortunes,  had  gracefully 
backed  out  of  their  engagement. 

"  You're  a  sensible  girl,"  he  had  said  with  a  smile  that  melted 
even  the  hearts  of  his  creditors,  "  and  you'll  realise  that  two 
paupers  can't  possibly  marry." 

She  had  just  managed  to  conjure  up  a  smile  and  say  that  she 
could — "  quite  understand."  But  after  he  had  closed  the  door 
behind  him,  he  had  closed  it  for  ever  on  her  personal  happiness. 

Grant's  harsh  voice  broke  in  upon  her  thoughts. 

"  Got  no  friends — over  there — in  England  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  a  few,  but  when  you've  been  badly  hurt,  you  want 
to  get  away  even  from  friends.  I  keep  in  touch  only  with  my 
lawyers.  I  am  an  heiress  in  a  small  way,  a  very  small  way.  They 
managed  to  save  £30  a  year  for  me  from  the  wreckage." 
^Though  the  least  imaginative  of  men,  her  smile  struck  Grant 
as  the  saddest  thing  he  had  ever  seen. 

"  So  you  had  to  go  governessing  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  hadn't  the  time  nor  money  to  train  for  skilled  work. 
I  took  Mrs.  Lambert's  offer  mainly  because  I  wanted  to  get  out 
of  England.  And  now,"  rising  and  holding  out  her  hand,  "  once 
again  many,  many  thanks  for  your  kindness." 

He  dropped  her  hand  awkwardly,  but  as  she  reached  the  foot 
of  the  staircase,  he  called  her  back. 

"  Stop  a  minute,  will  you  ?  "  pushing  forward  a  chair. 

For  the  first  time  that  evening  Mary  regarded  him  as  an 
individual,  rather  than  as  a  kindly  acquaintance,  and  glancing  up 
at  him,  she  wondered  at  the  cause  of  his  sudden  nervousness. 

"  Look  here,"  he  began,  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  trouser 
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pockets.  "  I  know  I'm  not  your  sort — your  class.  You're  a 
lady  and  my  folk  are  just  hard-working  crofters.  We've  got  our 
pride,  and  we  know  how  to  tell  gentry  from  the  other  kind. 
I  haven't  got  much  to  offer  you  (his  nervousness  visibly  increas- 
ing), but  if  you  hitched  on  to  me,  married  me,  I  mean,  you'd 
get  fair  treatment,  and  some  sort  o'  place  of  your  own.  I  amn't 
a  marrying  man,  leastways  I  didn't  think  so  until  recently,  but  it 
gets  me  in  the  throat  to  think  of  leaving  you  here  fetchin'  and 
carryin'  for  an  idle  woman  as  can't  be  bothered  to  look  after  her 
own  bairns." 

"  You're  kind,  very  kind,  more  than  kind,  but " 

"  Hold  on,  let  me  get  this  off  my  chest  first.  For  the  beginning, 
anyhow,  I  can't  promise  you  a  soft  life.  You'll  have  to  rough  it 
a  lot,  but  for  all  you  look  so  weak  and  peaky-like,  I  guess  there's 
good  grit  in  you." 

Had  Grant  been  looking  at  her,  he  would  have  seen  a  sudden 
gleam  of  humour  in  Mary's  eyes.  Was  this  really  a  proposal  of 
marriage  to  which  she  was  listening  ?  "  Weak  and  peaky-like  " 
— the  kind,  blundering  man  ! 

"  I  can't  give  you  longer  than  to-night  to  think  things  over. 
Because  if  you  cotton  to  my  idea,  there'll  be  the  special  licence 
to  get.  I'll  square  your  missis  if  she  makes  trouble.  My  orders 
are  to  report  in  Nairobi,  and  I'll  have  to  leave  you  at  Mombasa 
until  I  can  get  quarters  for  you.  There's  a  one-horse  hotel  there, 
but  I  reckon  a  pal  of  mine  in  the  Customs  will  give  you  a 
shakedown  in  his  bungalow  in  the  Fort.  He  is  an  Eurasian,  but 
a  decent  old  beggar." 

"  You're  kind,  more  than  kind,"  was  all  Mary  could  find  to 
say. 

"  Well,  anyhow,  for  all  I  have  put  it  so  badly,  my  offer's  a 
genuine  one,"  he  returned,  running  his  fingers  through  his 
untidy  crop  of  greying-ginger  hair.  "  And  you  said,  didn't  you, 
that  you  had  a  hankering  after  seein'  East  Africa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  did,  and  meant  it  too." 

There  was  animation  as  well  as  sweetness  now  in  her  smile, 
and  if  Grant  had  been  watching  her  instead  of  summoning  a 
seedy-looking  waiter  to  bring  him  a — "  burra  peg  and  jaldi  jao  1  " 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  that  as  she  walked  towards  the 
stairs,  there  was  more  vigour  in  her  attitude.  Turning  towards 
him,  her  hand  on  the  banister,  she  said  : 

"  I'll  have  my  answer  ready  for  you  by  nine  to-morrow 
morning." 
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So  Mary  Trevor  married  John  Grant,  partly  because  the  battle 
of  life  had  gone  against  her,  and  partly  because  The  British 
East  African  Protectorate,  which  twenty  years  or  more  later  was 
to  be  known  as  Kenya  Colony,  held  out  hope  of  a  new  land  of 
promise. 


CHAPTER   II 

MARY  GRANT  spent  her  honeymoon  on  a  third-class 
B.-I.  boat  plying  between  Bombay  and  Mombasa.  The 
voyage  took  nearly  a  month  as  they  were  blown  out  of  their 
course  by  a  cyclone,  which  churned  the  Indian  Ocean  into  a 
seething  cauldron  of  waves  lashed  mountain-high  by  the  tearing 
wind.  How  and  why  their  old  tub  did  not  flounder  a  score  of 
times  remained  a  miracle.  In  the  teeth  of  the  gale  the  captain 
steered  for  the  storm  centre,  the  quiet,  unruffled  pool  around 
which  wind  and  waves  raged  impotently.  Mary  never  forgot 
the  sudden,  almost  unbelievable,  lull  after  the  battering  of  hours 
in  a  veritable  dance  of  death,  and  as  she  struggled  up  on  deck 
and  gazed  on  the  calm,  oily  oasis  in  the  storm-tossed  ocean,  she 
wondered  if  the  cyclone  was  an  epitome  of  her  own  life.  One 
moment  everything  swept  away  in  a  whirl  of  disaster,  and  then, 
calm,  almost  stagnating  calm ;  but  she  reckoned  without  know- 
ledge of  the  unexpectedness  of  Africa. 

Then  one  morning  of  cloudless  turquoise-blue  sky,  they 
steamed  between  green  island  and  green  mainland  into  the 
surf-fringed  inlet  of  Kilindini  Harbour,  and  leaning  over  the 
rail  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  almost  hear  the  rustle  of  the 
palm  trees  outlining  the  creeks.  Standing  beside  her  Grant 
pointed  out  the  ruins  of  the  great  Portuguese  fort,  amongst  old 
Arab  buildings  warming  themselves  in  the  sun  ;  further  on,  the 
roofs  of  the  Mission  Station  silhouetted  against  the  prevailing 
green  of  the  landscape,  and  far  in  the  distance  the  hazy  outline  of 
three  peaks. 

"  Sailors  call  'em  '  The  Crown  of  Mombasa,' "  he  told  her. 
"  The  native  name  of  the  Port  is  Mvita  and  signifies  battle." 

Having  read  something  of  Mombasa's  warlike  past,  she 
thought  the  name  singularly  appropriate,  for  during  the  tale  of 
the  centuries,  Arab,  Portuguese  and  British  invasions  had  swept 
over  it,  ever  repeating  the  same  dreary  method  of  capture — 
sacking  and  burning,  and  in  some  instances,  razing  to  the  ground. 
But  its  exquisite  setting  of  deep  blue  sky,  thickly  wooded  creeks, 
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and  dark  reefs  penetrating  like  inquisitive  fingers  into  a  foam- 
flecked  ocean  held  her  attention  rather  than  its  history,  and  she 
ejaculated  involuntarily : 

"  It's  almost  incredibly  romantic." 

Her  most  vivid  impression  on  landing  was  the  veritable  babel 
of  unknown  tongues  which  besieged  her  on  every  side — Hin- 
dustani, Swahili,  Arabic  and  pidgin-English. 

Elbowing  his  way  through  the  shouting,  gesticulating,  motley 
throng,  Grant  greeted  a  tubby  little  man  in  white  ducks,  whose 
face  appeared  like  a  red  blob  from  underneath  an  immense 
mushroom-like  topee.  She  discovered  afterwards  that  his  name 
was  Snowe,  but  she  never  heard  him  called  anything  but  "  Old 
Man  Ko-Ko  "  during  the  weeks  she  stayed  with  him  in  his 
two-storied  house  set  in  a  formal  garden  of  Indian  flora — zinias, 
marigold,  lantana  and  canna  flanked  by  frangipani,  which 
opened  out  into  an  avenue  of  scarlet-bloomed  trees  which 
reminded  her  of  the  gold-mohurs  in  the  Bombay  gardens. 
When  Grant  suggested  that  she  should  stay  at  the  one  hotel 
Mombasa  boasted  of  at  the  time,  he  exclaimed  in  voluble  chichi : 

"  But  no  !  I  will  not  hear  of  it !  It  is  no  place  for  a  lady, 
much  less  a  bride." 

And  as  Mary  thanked  him  for  his  hospitality,  she  wondered 
rather  forlornly  if  any  girl  had  ever  looked  or  felt  less  like  a 
bride  than  she  did.  When  in  due  course  she  was  shown  the  hotel 
(by  courtesy),  which  consisted  of  a  mud  and  wattle  shanty  under 
the  proprietorship  of  a  venerable  Goanese  gentleman,  who  claimed 
descent,  and  probably  quite  rightly,  with  a  certain  noble  house 
in  Portugal,  she  valued  Mr.  Snowe's  hospitality  all  the  more. 
So  far  as  she  could  judge  there  seemed  to  be  no  material  difference 
between  the  first  and  second-class  refreshment  rooms  divided  by 
a  single  sheet  of  americani. 

"  I  suppose  the  menu  is  better  for  the  first-class,"  she  suggested 
to  Old  Man  Ko-Ko. 

"  I  understand  no,  but  in  the  first-class  partition  a  guest 
derives  benefit  from  a  lamp,  of  which  his  neighbour  on  the 
other  side  obtains  but  the  reflection.  Also  I  believe  oranges  are 
served  for  dessert  in  the  first-class,  whereas  in  the  second,  you 
get  but  the  ordinarary  banana." 

He  spoke  without  a  flicker  of  humour,  and  she  hastily  sup- 
pressed a  smile,  for  she  already  knew  that  she  fell  very  far  short 
in  his  estimation  of  what  a  bride  should  be. 

Englishwomen  towards  the  end  of  1899  were  still  the  rarest 
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cargo  landed  in  Mombasa,  and  a  bride  naturally  raised  conjecture. 
Trousseauless,  and  with  none  of  the  assurance,  much  less  the 
airs  and  graces  of  her  new  estate,  she  realised  that  she  did  not 
shine  socially  in  the  Mombasa  Club.  She  was  genuinely  sorry 
to  see  her  kind  little  host  visibly  wilting  in  self-esteem,  when  she 
professed  no  interest  in  short-drinks,  local  gossip,  and  was  also 
unresponsive  to  chaff  which  conveyed  nothing  to  her.  Indeed, 
she  was  quite  relieved  when  he  made  no  further  attempts  to 
launch  her  socially,  and  instead  lent  her  his  rickshaw  in  which 
to  explore  Old  Mombasa. 

The  mere  name  of  a  street — Vasco  da  Gama — was  sufficient  to 
send  her  thoughts  back  into  the  past  of  Portuguese  occupation  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  She  decided  that  the  history,  past  and 
present,  of  Mombasa  was  to  be  found  written  in  its  buildings 
and  thoroughfares  ;  an  old  gateway  or  overhanging  balcony 
belonged  to  the  East,  the  trolley-line  to  the  West.  She  spent 
hours  sketching  wonderfully  carved  Moorish  doors,  while  in  the 
cool  of  the  early  mornings  and  late  afternoons  she  watched  the 
busy,  noisy  life  in  the  native  quarters,  where  in  and  out  between 
thatch-roofed  huts  every  hue  of  brown  men  and  women  went 
about  their  homely  tasks — drawing  water,  grinding  corn,  milking 
goats,  stitching  at  bead  and  leather  ornaments,  whilst  busily 
discussing  the  affairs  of  their  circumscribed  world.  In  the 
Indian  bazaar  she  found  more  colour  and  perhaps  less  squalor. 
In  and  out  of  the  congested  traffic  vendors  of  native  sweets  and 
cakes  hawked  their  wares,  and  the  veiled  figures  of  almond-eyed 
women  slipped  past  her  like  dark  shadows.  It  amused  her  to 
watch  the  proprietor  sitting  cross-legged  in  a  corner  of  his  shop, 
his  hookah  within  reach,  for  however  intent  he  might  appear  in 
his  perusal  of  the  Koran,  he  managed  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  his  business,  whatever  that  might  be,  from 
selling  gaudy  clothes,  brass  and  hardware,  glass  beads  and 
jingling  bangles,  betel-nut  and  spices  of  every  description,  to  any 
odd  assortment  of  goods  bearing  the  obvious  mark  of  Brummagem. 
What  bargainings,  schemings,  traffickings  in  drugs  and  human 
freedom  went  on  in  the  dark  interiors  she  did  not  attempt  to 
guess,  for  apart  from  its  colour  and  movement,  intrigue,  harmful 
or  innocuous,  seemed  to  be  the  moving  spirit  of  the  bazaar. 

Sometimes  she  would  find  her  way  to  the  shore  and  watch  the 
heavily  cargoed  dhows  and  native  craft  unload — strong-smelling 
shark,  sickly  copra,  bales  of  cotton,  ground-nuts,  vegetables  and 
fruit.  She  rarely  missed  the  call  of  the  muezzin  from  the  minaret 
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of  the  mosque  to  the  faithful  to  prayer  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and 
occasionally  when  the  breeze  brought  the  faint  tinkling  of  the 
bell  from  the  mission  church,  she  would  think  to  herself — 
"  These  brave,  hard-working  folk,  what  chance  have  they  with 
these  coastal  people  steeped  in  the  influence  of  the  East  ?  " 

She  often  longed  for  some  one  with  whom  to  discuss  her 
theories,  but  nothing  appeared  to  interest  Old  Man  Ko-Ko 
beyond  bazaar  prices  and  what  he  termed — "  Club-gup." 
Even  if  John  Grant,  she  still  could  not  think  of  him  as  her 
husband,  had  been  with  her,  she  knew  he  would  have  discouraged 
her  questions,  for  from  the  little  she  knew  of  him,  she  had 
already  realised  that  facts,  not  fancies,  were  his  business. 

But  the  bazaar,  native  quarters,  and  shore  were  only  a  small,  if 
active,  part  of  Mombasa ;  there  were  miles  and  miles  of  sandy 
paths  crossing  and  recrossing  the  palm  plantations,  where  at  long 
intervals  grass  huts  were  to  be  seen,  before  which  native  women 
busied  themselves  over  their  household  duties,  and  naked 
children  fraternised  with  lean  goats  and  scraggy  chickens  or 
rolled  about  in  the  sand.  One  of  her  favourite  drives  was  along 
the  gleaming  white  coral  road  towards  Port  Tudor,  where  she 
found  herself  in  the  shadowed  seclusion  of  mango  groves,  and 
gazing  up  into  the  almost  impenetrable  heights  of  their  dome- 
like contour  of  closely  packed  dark  green  leaves  and  branches, 
she  felt  she  might  have  wandered  into  some  arboreal  Pantheon  of 
the  forest.  The  baobabs  with  their  torso-like  trunks  and  blunted, 
almost  leafless  branches  resembling  decapitated  limbs,  made  a 
vivid  contrast  to  the  mango  trees  and  stood  out  like  spectres 
against  the  prevailing  green  of  their  background. 

When  Mary  was  not  exploring  or  dozing  away  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  she  spent  her  time  either  alone  or  with  an  Indian 
munshi  learning  Swahili,  the  lingua  franca  both  of  the  coast  and 
up-country.  She  read  everything  on  which  she  could  lay  hands, 
even  to  old  reports  of  the  Imperial  B.E.A.  Company,  regarding 
this  new  and  untried  land  to  which  she  had  come,  and  whilst 
thanking  Old  Man  Ko-Ko  gratefully  for  the  many-month-old 
fashion  papers  and  still  more  hoary  novels  with  which  he  supplied 
her,  she  never  could  raise  much  enthusiasm  over  them,  even 
though  she  realised  she  was  disappointing  him  from  a  literary  as 
well  as  a  feminine  standpoint. 

"  Poor  little  old  man,"  she  thought  to  herself,  "  I  believe  he 
thinks  I  am  unsexcd  because  I'm  not  interested  in  Marie  Corelli's 
latest  effusion." 
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No  one  would  have  been  more  genuinely  amused  had  she 
heard  his  verdict  of  her  to  a  crony  at  the  Club. 

"  Quite  a  nice  little  bodie,  Mrs.  Grant,  but  these  country 
parsons'  daughters  never  have  much  go  in  them." 

Now  the  only  cleric  Mary  numbered  amongst  her  relatives 
was  a  bishop,  whose  pronounced  views  on  ritual  savoured  more 
of  the  Vatican  than  of  the  Established  Church  of  England. 

One  blazing-hot  morning  Mary  shook  Old  Man  Ko-Ko's 
moist  hand  and  murmured  her  grateful  thanks  for  his  kindness 
for  the  last  time,  as  she  leant  out  of  the  carriage  window  of  the 
Uganda  Express  which  was  to  take  her  to  unknown  Nairobi,  and 
also  to  that  comparative  stranger,  her  husband. 

Dense  tropical  growth  eventually  gave  way  to  arid  plains. 
"  Surely  this  can't  be  a  land  of  promise  ?  "  she  thought  to 
herself,  and  the  next  instant  drew  a  deep  breath  of  sheer  delight, 
for  standing  out  clear  on  the  horizon  was  the  largest  and  loneliest 
mountain  she  had  ever  seen.  She  was  alone  in  her  second-class 
compartment,  but  there  was  no  need  to  ask  its  name.  The 
solitary,  gigantic  mountain  scaling  heaven  could  be  none  other 
than  Kilimanjaro,  and  as  the  sun's  dying  rays  touched  its  snow- 
capped summit,  it  flushed  for  a  few  minutes  into  a  delicate  rose 
and  then  gradually  faded  into  the  indigo  of  night. 

Next  morning  though  she  awoke  stiff  and  battered  after  a 
swaying,  sleepless  night,  and  though  the  red  dust  had  percolated 
into  skin  and  clothes  alike,  she  forgot  all  fatigue  and  discomfort 
as  she  sat  with  her  eyes  glued  to  th.e  window,  while  the  train 
rattled  and  lurched  through  the  game  country  :  real  game  it  was 
towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Wherever  her  imagination  was  stirred  she  possessed  a  retentive 
memory,  and  certain  stations  at  which  the  train  halted  brought 
back  vivid  recollections  of  incidents  told  her  by  Grant  during 
the  passage  of  the  iron  rails  through  this  new,  as  yet,  unexploited 
land.  For  instance,  it  was  from  Maji  ya  Chumvi  until  they 
passed  through  the  Taru  Desert  that  they  had  had  to  slake  their 
thirst  on  limited  rations  of  brackish  water.  Voi  marked  not 
merely  the  first  hundred  miles  of  progress,  but  meant  the 
beginning  of  better  climatic  conditions.  Tsavo,  of  course, 
would  always  be  associated  with  the  deadly  depredations  of  the 
man-eaters,  when  white  men  and  coolies  alike  slept  uneasily 
d  strong  thorn  bomas  (enclosures)  to  be  awakened  by  cries 
of — "  Simba  !  "  (lion)  and  a  fusillade  of  shots.  There  was 
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something  else  John  (she  really  must  begin  to  think  of  him  as 
"  John  ")  had  told  her  about  Tsavo.  .  .  .  What  was  it  ?  Oh, 
she  remembered  now,  that  it  lay  on  the  route  of  the  Sabaki 
Slave  Trade,  and  would  go  down  to  local  history  as  the  sinister 
place  of  mysterious  desertions  and  disappearances. 

Onwards  to  Malindi,  she  lay  back  in  her  corner  and  dozed 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  monotony  of  the  eternal,  dead-level  of 
the  parched  plains  stretching  on  either  side  was  conducive  to 
slumber.  Nothing  seemed  to  want  to  grow  on  them  except 
squat  acacia  trees,  stunted  scrub-bush  bristling  with  dagger-like 
thorns,  and  red  pyramids  of  ant-hills. 

At  Mtoto  Andei,  Grant — John  had  told  her  he  had  shot  what 
he  first  thought  was  a  species  of  African  rabbit. 

"  I  wasn't  so  far  out  either,"  he  had  added.  "  An  old  hunter 
told  me  it  was  a  hyrax,  or  rock  rabbit,  and  that  I'd  see  plenty 
more  of  'em  up-country  jumping  from  rock  to  rock  and  tree  to 
tree  like  any  squirrel.  When  I  get  the  time  I'll  shoot  enough  to 
make  you  a  rug  or  coat,"  he  had  promised  in  conclusion. 

Until  the  train  reached  Kibwezi  there  was  no  change  in  the 
seemingly  unending  miles  of  monotonous  scrub  and  bush 
country.  After  Kibwezi  the  soil  looked  different  somehow,  and 
then  she  remembered  he  had  told  her  that  here  the  first  streak  of 
lava  was  visible,  and  how  that  underneath  the  station  itself,  a 
subterranean  stream  had  come  suddenly  to  the  surface  while 
they  were  engaged  on  construction  work.  Lava,  she  knew, 
promised  fertility,  and  before  the  next  stop  at  Makindu,  clumps 
of  fine,  shady,  fiat-topped  mimosa  trees,  reminding  her  of  huge 
umbrellas,  were  visible  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 

Magadi  Junction  signified  not  merely  a  longer  wait  for  a 
meal,  but  the  beginnings  of  the  Kapiti  Plains  stretching  right 
up  to  Nairobi,  which  would  probably  become  the  capital  of  the 
Protectorate. 

For  the  ensuing  six  hours  Mary  thought  little  of  Grant  and 
less  of  Nairobi,  as  the  train  wound  its  way  through  a  veritable 
procession  of  game,  amongst  which  herds  of  zebra  stood  out 
conspicuous  by  reason  of  their  futurist  markings.  There  seemed 
to  be  miles  and  miles  of  one  species  after  another  of  soft-eyed, 
gracefully  arching-necked,  lightly  or  heavily  antlered  gazelles  and 
buck.  There  were  other  strange-looking  beasts  with  great 
lumbering  bodies,  shaggy  black  manes,  and  white  beards. 
Surely,  they  must  be  wildebeeste,  she  thought  to  herself,  because 
in  a  book  which  she  had  read  recently,  hartebeeste  were  described 
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as  having  brick-red  hides  graduating  from  yellow  to  brown,  and 
stupid,  cow-like  faces.  A  pack  of  wild  dogs  skirted  past  the  herd, 
yelping  defiance  and  yet  cringing  at  the  same  time.  A  little 
further  on  a  small  and  exclusive  family  party  of  giraffe  fed  off 
the  tender  shoots  of  a  mimosa  tree,  while  along  the  rise  an 
ostrich  strutted,  feathers  all-a-ruffle,  closely  followed  in  single 
file  by  his  meek  and  dowdy  wives. 

Suddenly  the  train  slowed  down  and  came  to  a  standstill. 

What  could  it  be  ?  A  breakdown  ?  There  was  no  station  nor 
siding  visible  from  either  window.  She  opened  one,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  leaning  out,  when  she  drew  back  quickly  as  several 
shots  rang  out,  and  through  the  long  grass  she  saw  a  tawny  form 
first  crouch  and  then  spring  to  cover  behind  some  boulders. 

From  the  first-class  carriage  next  to  her  she  heard  a  disgusted 
voice  exclaim  : 

"  Missed  him,  by  Jove  !  Just  my  confounded  luck.  B'lieve 
he  was  a  black-maner,  too." 

With  a  jerk  the  train  rumbled  forward  through  the  same 
unending  series  of  grazing,  or  alertly  watchful,  but  not  frightened 
herds.  As  it  rattled  past  a  dark  quagmire  beneath  the  embank- 
ment, a  huge  ungainly  bulk  suddenly  rose,  and  egged  on  by 
cheers  from  the  carriage  behind  her  raced  the  train  for  some 
distance.  But  locomotive  versus  rhinoceros  is  poor  sport  for  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  last  she  saw  of  the  great  pachyderm  was  a 
huge  double-horned  head  sticking  out  of  a  muddy  and  churned 
pool. 

Towards  sunset  the  train  elected  to  break  down,  but  tired  as 
she  was,  Mary  forgave  the  long  wait,  as  from  the  brow  of  Athi 
Escarpment,  she  watched  the  plains  reflect  like  a  vast  opaque 
mirror  the  passing  of  the  day.  Close  to  the  railway  line  on  a 
strip  of  marshy  soil  a  field  of  large  striped  lilies  growing  amongst 
small  white  flowers  and  orange-tinted  gladioli  made  an  attractive 
patch  of  colour. 

After  some  time  one  of  the  passengers  from  the  first-class 
carriage  clambered  down  and,  as  he  passed  her,  paused  to  point 
out  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  panorama. 

"  That  dark  blur  to  the  west  is  the  Ngong  Hills— full  of 
leopard.  To  the  north-east  is  the  Kikuyu  range,  and  I  hear 
there  are  a  lot  of  elephant  in  its  bamboo  forests." 

Mary  could  not  forbear  to  remark  with  a  smile  : 

"  The  game  is  evidently  more  than  the  country  to  you.*' 

"  Why  not  ?    That's  what  I'm  out  for." 
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He  would  like  to  have  added — "  And  you,  you  small  fragile 
girl  with  deep  violet  eyes,  what  are  you  doing  in  this  uncivilised 
land  ?  "  But  Mary's  innate  reserve  checked  personal  questions 
both  from  interested  and  casual  enquirers. 

"  What's  that — that  mountain  in  the  distance  ?  "  she  asked, 
pointing  to  the  skyline  against  which  splintered  snow-capped 
peaks  gleamed  rosy  pink  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  stranger  shielded  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"  That's  Mount  Kenya." 

Then  raising  his  topee  he  walked  on  wondering  if  he  had  ever 
seen  or  passed  her  by  at  some  function  in  the  crush  of  a  London 
season.  "  Don't  know  why,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  but  she's 
associated  somehow  in  my  mind  with  Micky  and  Derek  O'Brien." 
Unlike  Old  Man  Ko-Ko,  he  sensed  her  distinction  despite  her 
dowdy  clothes,  and  as  he  climbed  back  into  his  carriage  he  gave 
"  the  girl  with  the  haunting  eyes  "  five  years  in  a  country  just 
opening  into  civilisation. 

As  for  Mary,  the  stranger  brought  back  vivid  memories  of  her 
old  life,  still  only  a  year  behind  her.  Individually  he  meant 
nothing  to  her,  but  he  represented  the  type  of  man  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet.  With  a  quick  intake  of  breath  she  reminded 
herself  that  such  memories  must  be  discouraged,  since  she  was 
married  to  a  man  who  came  under  the  all-embracing  category  of 
— "  a  rough  diamond."  But  as  John  Grant,  and  no  one  else,  had 
held  out  a  helping  hand  in  her  hour  of  need,  she  must  give  him 
loyal  service.  There  was  a  hint  now  of  despair  in  her  eyes  as  she 
gazed  across  the  plains,  fading  into  the  neutral  blue-grey  of 
twilight.  Life  itself  was  one  vast  plain,  and  she  but  a  mere 
speck  on  it  moving  among  the  herd  of  humanity.  And  if  the 
twilight  of  extinction  had  come  upon  her  early  in  life,  she  must 
make  the  best  of  it.  So  Mary  encouraged  herself. 

Night  had  settled  in  by  the  time  the  train  drew  up  at  Nairobi, 
the  last  station  to  be  erected  on  the  Uganda  Railway. 

"  Hulloh  !  wife,"  Grant  greeted  her  from  the  platform,  and 
with  a  sudden  dimming  of  her  eyes,  Mary  realised  that  even 
though  she  was  a  mere  speck,  she  had  her  individual  part  to 
play  on  the  plain  of  life. 


CHAPTER    III 

THE  Nairobi  on  which  Mary  Grant  gazed  for  the  first  time 
towards  the  end  of  1899  cannot  be  better  described  than 
in  the  word-picture  of  an  engineer  engaged  upon  railway- 
construction  work,  who  put  his  impressions  on  paper  over 
twenty  years  later. 

"  A  bleak,  swampy  stretch  of  soppy  landscape,  wind-swept, 
devoid  of  human  habitation  of  any  sort,  the  resort  of  thousands 
of  wild  beasts  of  every  species.  The  only  evidence  of  the 
occasional  presence  of  human  kind  was  the  old  caravan  track 
skirting  the  bog-like  plain.  It  was  unsafe  to  walk  out  at  night 
after  dark  between  the  railway  line  and  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Railway  Hill,  the  whole  valley  being  one  series  of  game 
pits.  The  game  used  to  come  down  in  their  thousands  to 
drink  at  a  small  spring  trickling  through  the  long  grass  at  a 
spot  where  the  present  military  siding  stands.  Near  by,  the 
natives  had  dug  a  number  of  game  pits  and  here  they  used  to 
lie  in  wait  for  their  prey,  firing  poisoned  arrows  as  they  passed. 
Lions  were  very  plentiful  hereabouts,  especially  in  the  then 
papyrus-clothed  swamp  extending  from  the  present  site  of 
the  Norfolk  Hotel  to  the  hill  beyond  Ainsworth  Bridge."* 

Mary's  first  home  in  B.E.A.  was  a  tent  (or  rather  a  couple  of 
tents)  pitched  amongst  a  host  of  others  dotted  on  the  side  of  the 
present  capital.  This  was  only  to  be  a  halting-place  for  a  few 
months. 

"  Must  try  and  get  you  a  native  grass  hut  built,  or  a  corrugated- 
iron  shelter  rigged  up  before  the  long  rains  begin  in  March  or 
thereabouts.  No  one's  got  much  data  to  go  upon  as  yet,"  Grant 
promised  her  in  what  she  called  her  "  early  days  of  occupation." 

She  came,  however,  of  too  good  stock  to  grumble,  besides 
which  she  realised  during  these  months  of  marking  time  that, 

*  The  above  extract  appeared  in  The  Kenya  Graphic  of  1922,  and  I 
am  indebted  for  many  of  my  facts  dealing  with  the  early  days  of 
B.E.A.  to  Mr.  R.  O.  Preston's  series  of  articles  entitled  "The  Genesis 
of  a  Colony."— N.  K.  S. 
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apart  from  occupying  men's  minds  and  attention,  the  railway 
swallowed  up  almost  every  pice  of  Government  funds.  So  far  as 
sanitation  and  town-planning  were  concerned,  Nairobi  never  had 
a  fair  start,  for  like  Topsy  it  just  "  growed." 

Making  the  best  of  makeshift  conditions,  Mary  lived  in  a 
clanging  atmosphere  of  mechanical  energy,  for  all  round  her 
corrugated-iron  workshops,  carriage  and  locomotive  sheds, 
sidings  and  quarters  for  the  staff  were  coming  into  being  as  fast 
as  imported  labour  was  able  to  work.  Out  of  sheer  humanity 
the  Assistant- Traffic  Inspector  apportioned  to  her  as  a  general 
factotum  an  indentured  Punjabi  coolie,  whose  wages  were 
deducted  out  of  her  husband's  pay.  For  stores  she  had  to 
depend  upon  uncertain  consignments  of  tinned  stuff  from  the 
coast.  Meat,  in  the  form  of  venison  and  birds,  was  plentiful, 
and  her  first  practical  realisation  of  the  fertility  of  East  African 
soil  was  the  rapid  rate  at  which  vegetables  sown  from  seed 
sprang  up  in  the  small  plot  outside  her  encampment.  For  this 
purpose  she  tried  local  labour  in  the  form  of  a  Kikuyu,  an 
interested  onlooker,  who  on  the  promise  of  a  scarlet  blanket, 
laid  his  spear  on  the  ground  and  handled  a  spade  for  the  first 
time.  The  dignity  of  labour,  however,  did  not  appeal  to  him  for 
long,  and  after  digging  up  an  irregular  plot,  he  seized  the  coveted 
blanket  and  disappeared  into  the  bush. 

But  if  her  conditions  were  primitive,  and  every  drop  of  water 
had  to  be  carried  from  the  stream,  she  infinitely  preferred  her 
present  life,  with  its  newness  and  unexpectedness,  to  an  existence 
of  shabby  gentility,  and  infinitely  worse,  to  one  of  genteel 
servitude.  Everything  was  uncertain,  but  if  the  sun  scorched  by 
day,  and  the  distant  roaring  of  lions  and  the  close  proximity  of 
scavenging  hyenas  made  the  night  hideous,  there  was  exhilara- 
tion in  the  atmosphere  and  a  sense  of  high  endeavour  in  her 
surroundings. 

Rarely  an  evening  passed  when  one  or  more  men  did  not 
drift  into  the  Grants'  quarters,  fellow-employees  for  the  most 
part,  varied  by  an  occasional  trader  or  professional  hunter.  No 
one  of  any  special  social  consequence,  though  one  or  two  of 
them  were  to  make  good  as  settlers  in  after  years,  but  each  and 
all  bearing  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  pioneer,  alert  and  cheerfully 
prepared  for  any  emergency. 

To  a  very  few  "  Grant's  missis  "  represented  anything  more 
than  a  quiet- voiced  girl,  old  for  her  years,  who  was  always  ready 
to  be  helpful  with  her  needle  in  repairing  rents  in  torn  garments, 
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and  whose  soft  fingers  bound  up  and  doctored  many  a  cut  and 
sore,  which  she  prevented  from  becoming  septic.  During  these 
days  her  iodine  bottle  was  always  within  reach.  But  she  doctored 
other  than  flesh  wounds,  for  she  poured  the  oil  of  sympathetic 
understanding  and  common  sense  on  wounds  of  the  spirit. 
Grievances,  petty  jealousies,  small  tyrannies,  and  even  instances 
of  gross  injustice  assumed  less  disruptive  proportions  after 
having  been  thrashed  out  with  "  Grant's  missis." 

Among  her  ever-changing  procession  of  visitors  only  one 
became  a  personal  element  in  her  life.  In  B.E.A.  he  passed  as — 
"  Mr.  Spence,"  a  clerk  in  the  Traffic  Department,  nor  was  he 
destined  to  play  even  a  secondary  part  in  the  development  of  the 
colony.  Then  and  afterwards  probably  only  a  handful  of  people 
besides  Mary  knew  that  the  small,  shabby  little  man  with  the 
dome-like  forehead  and  depreciatory  manner  had  once  been  the 
most  brilliant  scholar  of  his  year  at  Cambridge,  and  who  could 
number  among  other  scholastic  distinctions  that  of  being  Regius 
Professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Comparative  Philology.  When  Mary 
was  a  schoolgirl  "  Ambrose  Bruton-Spence  "  was  a  name  to 
conjure  with  in  University  circles  both  in  England  and  Europe, 
but  when  she  met  him  for  the  first  time  ten  years  later  he  was 
recovering  from  what  she  resolutely  termed — "  a  severe  attack 
of  malaria,"  but  which  the  camp  declared  bluntly  and  truthfully 
to  be—"  D.T.'s  and  a  pretty  stiff  go  at  that." 

Later,  she  was  to  learn  fragment  by  fragment  of  his  downfall, 
which  he  once  summed  up  with  an  air  of  resigned  despair  that 
forestalled  comment : 

"  When  the  urge — craze  for  drink  grips  me  I  will  pawn 
anything  except  my  first  edition  of  Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur  !  " 

Thus  they  met,  these  two  derelicts  of  fortune  in  a  partially 
civilised  country  :  Mary  Grant,  the  victim  of  other  beings' 
folly  and  infidelity,  and  Mr.  Spence,  the  victim  of  his  own 
besetting  sin.  Their  friendship,  based  on  mutual  mental  sym- 
pathy, was  cemented  on  her  part  by  a  lasting  pity,  and  on  his  by 
an  enduring  worship.  If  he  placed  her  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  it  was  only  because  he  did  not  believe  in  angels,  and  not 
even  she  guessed  how  many  small  luxuries  he  denied  himself  in 
order  to  keep  her  supplied  with  magazines  and  periodicals. 

During  the  months  she  remained  in  Nairobi,  she  saw  it 
slowly  emerge  from  a  vast  encampment  into  a  township  of 
corrugated-iron  and  wood  buildings,  which  blistered  the  country- 
side like  tin-tacks,  whilst  the  first  effort  at  town  planning  was 
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represented  by  stiff  rows  of  eucalyptus  trees  standing  out  like 
rigid  sentinels  on  the  bare  plain. 

Since  Grant  was  too  busy  to  accompany  her,  and  as  it  was  not 
safe  to  venture  alone  far  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  encampment, 
she  would  have  seen  little  of  the  neighbourhood  had  not 
Mr.  Spence  volunteered  to  act  as  defender  as  well  as  guide. 
With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  however,  he  was  much 
safer  without  than  with  a  gun,  for  he  was  both  absent  minded 
and  an  erratic  shot. 

When  Mary  first  took  her  walks  abroad,  Parklands,  Nairobi's 
earliest  suburb,  was  still  a  dense  stretch  of  forest  composed 
chiefly  of  straight-stemmed,  foliage-crested  muhugu  trees 
rising  out  of  tangled  undergrowth  of  vine-like  creepers, 
straggling  asparagus  fern  and  rope-like  ficus,  parasites  which 
swarmed  up  and  around  the  tree-trunks  with  a  deadly  grip. 
She  found  the  many-branched  jungle  paths  and  patches  of 
grove  blissfully  restful  after  the  busy  scenes  round  the  railway 
quarters,  where  hordes  of  Indian  coolies  toiled  and  chattered. 
Occasionally  whilst  sauntering  down  a  forest  track  they  met 
small  bands  of  the  aborigines  of  the  district,  the  Wakikuyus, 
soon  to  be  shortened  into  the  colloquial  form  of  "  Kuke." 
Mr.  Spence  told  her  that  from  the  beginning  they  had  showed 
themselves  to  be  friendly  disposed  to  the  white  man,  whom 
they  regarded  as  a  potential  protector  against  their  powerful 
hereditary  enemy,  the  Masai. 

Money,  the  rupee,  at  present  meant  little  to  them,  cloths  and 
beads  being  the  recognised  form  of  currency,  and  the  railway 
might  correctly  be  said  to  have  paid  for  its  right  of  way  through 
the  Kikuyu  country  by  so  many  yards  of  cloth.  With  Arabic  as 
a  foundation,  Mr.  Spence  displayed  a  remarkable  facility  for 
picking  up  native  dialects,  and  was  often  present  in  a  non- 
official  capacity  as  interpreter  between  the  chiefs  and  the  adminis- 
tration, at  that  time  a  mere  handful  of  officials.  He  told  Mary  of 
the  inner  history  of  one  Masai  war  council. 

"  Fortunately  for  us  Biblical  history  was  reversed,  for  the 
people  listened  to  the  advice  of  the  old  men,  which  prevailed 
over  the  bellicose  attitude  of  the  el-mo  rani,  the  youthful  braves, 
who  were  anxious  to  wipe  us  white  interlopers  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Then  one  old  chief,  exuding  a  strong  odour  of  rank 
native  tobacco  and  snuff,  pointed  out  that  there  was  as  much 
hope  of  cutting  down  the  grass  of  the  vast  Athi  Plains  as  of 
driving  the  white  man  from  the  country.  Personally,"  he  added, 
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"  I  respect  the  Masai  very  much  more  for  wanting  to  show  fight 
than  the  Kikuyu  with  his  respect  for  the  safety  of  his  own  skin.'* 

Naked,  anointed,  curled,  brass-adorned  and  invariably  armed 
with  spear  and  hide  shield,  thus  the  aborigines  first  came  into 
her  line  of  vision.  In  the  vigour  of  youth  not  unsightly,  though 
time  and  custom  were  never  able  to  reconcile  her  to  their  barbar- 
ous habit  of  stretching  their  ear-lobes  in  early  youth  until  they 
hung  down  in  pendulous  loops  of  brown  flesh,  which  sometimes 
almost  touched  their  shoulders. 

"  Accommodating,"  Mr.  Spence  described  the  use  to  which 
they  put  these  fleshy  appendages,  into  which  knuckle-bones, 
wooden  skewers  and  even  tomato  tins  were  thrust,  while  the  ears 
themselves  served  as  human  pin-cushions,  and  sometimes 
positively  bristled  with  safety-pins.  By  degrees  she  began  to 
pick  out  other  dusky  fashions.  Entirely  shaven  heads  were 
varied  by  poodle-like  tufts,  or  the  hair  was  allowed  to  grow  long 
and  then  gathered  into  tight,  leather-bound  pigtails,  which  hung 
down  with  a  queue-like  effect.  Castor-oil  and  bright  red  clay 
appeared  to  be  the  foundation  of  face-dressing,  and  were 
applied  in  even  lines  and  broad  bands,  while  full  undress  con- 
sisted of  a  liberal  bedaubing  of  white  clay  in  futurist  markings 
all  over  their  limbs  until  they  glistened  and  shone  in  the  sunlight. 
Before  the  vogue  of  cotton  draperies,  generally  dyed  a  deep 
umber,  greased  skins  worn  as  cloaks  were  the  prevailing  fashion 
in  clothes. 

As  for  the  women,  the  armour-plated  encasements  of  tightly 
wound  copper  wire  with  which  they  adorned  their  arms  and 
legs,  as  well  as  the  stiff  collar  of  the  same  construction,  standing 
out  with  ruff-like  effect  eight  to  ten  inches  round  their  necks, 
appeared  to  be  veritable  instruments  of  torture  rather  than 
adornments.  Necklaces  of  beads  and  cowrie  shells  made  a 
pleasant  jingling  sound  as  they  moved,  and  if  to  Mary's  un- 
accustomed eyes  their  fashions  seemed  grotesque,  she  thought 
the  inevitable  sunny  smile  of  men  and  women  alike  altogether 
engaging. 

After  months  spent  living  under  canvas,  she  was  beginning  to 
wonder  what  it  would  feel  like  to  live  within  four  walls  again, 
when  Grant  told  her  one  morning  that  he  had  received  his 
marching  orders.  Their  next  move  was  to  be  to  the  scene  of 
activity  at  the  present  Rail-head — Escarpment  Station  over- 
looking the  Kedong  Valley. 

"  I've  been  given  to  understand  that  we  are  likely  to  be 
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fixtures  there  for  some  time,  as  they  are  up  against  their  first  big 
structural  work.  From  the  Escarpment,  the  Kedong  Valley 
drops  from  anything  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet, 
and  the  line'll  have  to  be  bridged  several  times  before  they  get 
to  Kijabe.  I  hear  they've  already  started  to  erect  the  steel 
viaducts  which  are  to  span  the  deep  ravines  right  on  up  to  the 
Lorgonot  Saddle." 

"I'll  enjoy  seeing  a  new  part  of  the  country,"  she  answered, 
and  added  with  a  faint  smile,  "  Nairobi  is  still  so  very  much  in 
the  making,  that  I  shan't  feel  I  have  left  the  comforts  of  civili- 
sation behind  me." 

Neither  endearments  nor  caresses  were  included  in  Grant's 
emotional  outfit,  but  he  patted  her  shoulder  now  as  he  replied  : 

"I'm  not  the  only  one  who  thinks  you  are  a  rare  plucked  'un. 
I'm  not  much  good  at  saying  soft  things,  but  if  there's  one  word 
in  the  dictionary  you  don't  know  the  meanin'  of,  that  word  is — 
grumble." 

'  Thank  you,  John,  for  a  very  fine  compliment." 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  since  we  are  likely  to  have  our  head- 
quarters at  Escarpment  for  some  time,  we've  been  allocated  a 
couple  of  native  huts,  and  if  it  so  happens  when  Rail-head  is 
moved  on  and  I'm  left  in  charge  of  the  permanent  way  between 
there  and  Nairobi,  we  may  be  given  a  bungalow.  You  won't 
know  yourself  having  a  roof  over  your  head  again,  will  you  ?  " 

With  a  smile  Mary  acknowledged  that  indeed  she — "  wouldn't 
know  herself  again  "  under  timber  beams. 

The  packing  of  their  camp  kit  and  her  own  personal  belongings 
did  not  take  long,  and  a  couple  of  mornings  later  saw  her  bend- 
ing out  of  a  carriage  window,  while  Mr.  Spence,  with  a  roll  of 
papers  almost  as  big  as  himself  under  his  arm,  looked  up  forlornly 
at  her  from  the  station  platform. 

"  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  any  week-end  you  like  to  come 
up,"  she  sought  to  console  him,  and  as  the  train  steamed  out, 
she  waved  to  him  until  he  became  a  mere  dot.  Drawing  in  her 
head,  she  realised  that  her  eyes  were  misty. 

"  Pity  such  a  fine  scholard  should  have  a  weak  elbow,"  Grant 
remarked  in  matter-of-fact  tones  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
carriage. 

"  Pity  "  struck  her  as  an  altogether  inadequate  term  ;  one 
word,  and  one  word  only — tragedy — was  applicable  to  the  life- 
story  of  Mr.  Spence. 

As  the  train  took  the  much  curved  way  up  the  Kikuyu  Escarp- 
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ment,  the  lush  vegetation,  comprised  mainly  of  bracken,  brambles 
and  creepers,  almost  pushed  their  way  into  the  open  window, 
and  when  towards  nightfall  they  drew  up  in  the  rustle  of  bamboo 
forests,  a  new  sound  was  to  greet  them.  Night  after  night  Mary 
had  lain  awake  and  listened  to  the  full-throated  roars  of  maraud- 
ing lions,  but  now  from  out  the  depths  of  the  jungle  came  the 
trumpeting  of  elephants. 

On  reaching  Escarpment  Station  the  Grants  were  greeted 
with  the  news  that  once  again  they  were  to  be  housed  under 
canvas  for  an  indefinite  period,  for  on  glancing  that  morning 
into  the  wattle  and  daub  huts  especially  erected  for  them,  the 
station-master  had  discovered  that  a  couple  of  smallpox-stricken 
Kikuyus  had  elected  to  creep  in  and  die  there  during  the  night, 
and  nothing  was  left  to  be  done  but  to  se  fire  to  the  huts  and 
their  still  occupants. 

Since,  as  anticipated,  they  were  to  be  stationed  for  some  long 
time  at  Escarpment,  Mary  took  matters  into  her  own  hands  and 
not  merely  superintended  the  building  of  new  huts,  but  chose 
the  site  on  which  they  were  to  be  erected.  As  she  pointed  out, 
if  she  had  to  do  without  most  of  the  amenities  of  civilisation,  she 
might  as  well  be  allowed  to  choose  her  own  view.  Some  years 
later  one  of  the  early  governors  of  the  Protectorate  was  to  de- 
scribe this  view  as — "  one  of  the  most  remarkable  transformation 
scenes  in  the  world." 

From  a  clearing  in  the  trees  on  the  summit  of  the  incline 
above  the  station,  she  was  able  to  gaze  down  on  to  the  floor  of 
the  Kedong  Valley  stretching  for  miles  beneath.  The  Kedong 
Valley,  which  was  a  mere  link  in  the  chain  of  the  Great  Rift 
Valley,  that  deep  trough  in  the  earth's  surface  which  continues 
northward  by  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Jordan  Valley.  From  the  lip, 
as  it  were,  of  a  precipice  she  had  an  uninterrupted  view  of  this 
immense  fissure,  the  first  sight  of  which  fills  even  the  unimagin- 
ative with  a  sense  of  awe  and  leaves  even  the  self-complacent 
dimly  aware  of  their  own  futility. 

Though  Mary  was  destined  to  spend  nearly  two  years  over- 
looking the  Kedong  Valley,  in  her  own  words,  she — "  never 
recovered  from  its  fascination."  Being,  however,  essentially  a 
home-maker,  she  determined  to  be  as  comfortably  housed  as 
conditions  permitted.  The  heavily  thatched  roofs  of  her  two 
huts  were  supported  by  split  poles,  and  to  ensure  both  warmth 
and  comfort,  the  rush  walls  were  lined  with  tightly  twisted 
grass,  and  finished  off  outside  with  a  layer  of  papyrus  matting. 
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Her  previous  experience  of  mud  floors  determined  her  to  be 
contented  with  nothing  but  wooden  boards,  and  finally,  the  two 
huts,  and  later  on  a  third,  were  linked  together  by  a  paved  way 
of  broken  bricks,  sheltered  by  an  awning  of  corrugated  iron, 
which  she  herself  painted  a  dull  green,  and  over  which  she 
trained  passion-flower,  wild  jasmine  and  morning  glory  to  grow 
in  a  confusion  of  purple,  white  and  blue  blooms. 

The  main  hut  boasted  glass  panes  in  the  window,  whereas  the 
sleeping-room  huts  were  provided  only  with  butter-muslin 
nailed  in  the  frame-work,  which  let  in  plenty  of  light,  but  no 
view,  or  for  that  matter,  flies.  At  the  back  a  lean-to  kitchen  of 
corrugated  iron  housed  a  Dover  stove,  while  to  the  left  of  this 
a  bell-tent  sheltered  the  unpainted  zinc  bath  of  the  establishment. 

"  Pisgah  Sights,"  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  was  the 
name  she  gave  to  her  first  real  home  in  B.E.A.,  in  which  she  was 
to  spend  many  solitary  days  and  nights,  for  Grant's  work  took 
him  constantly  up  and  down  the  line  between  Naivasha  and 
Nairobi.  In  time  her  embryonic  homestead  became  practically 
self-supporting  in  the  way  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  while  the 
surrounding  forests  provided  all  that  was  required  in  the  way  of 
game  and  venison.  In  time,  and  with  infinite  patience,  she 
managed  to  rear  a  hardy  breed  of  fowl,  which  supplied  her  with 
good-sized  eggs,  but  until  she  could  afford  to  buy  a  few  head  of 
native-bred  cattle,  she  had  to  depend  on  tinned  milk  and  not 
very  certain  supplies  of  fresh  milk  from  the  Indian  duka  (general 
store),  which  sprang  into  being  at  every  outpost  of  civilisation. 
Later,  she  experimented  on  growing  maize,  which  after  being 
milled  in  a  primitive  fashion  at  the  duka,  made  a  palatable,  if  not 
altogether  digestible,  bread. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Spence's  frequent  week-end  visits, 
she  would  have  known  little  of  the  Rift  Valley  beyond  the  bare 
fact  that  countless  centuries  before  some  primeval  upheaval  of 
nature  had  ripped  the  earth  asunder  and  thrown  up  escarpments, 
tremendous  bluffs  and  isolated  craters  or  chains  of  smoke  and 
lava- vomiting  mountains.  If  she  loved  the  splendour  of  the 
panorama,  he  viewed  it  almost  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
geological  enthusiast.  It  was  he  who  first  pointed  out  to  her 
that  the  parallel  lines  of  ridges  on  Mt.  Longonot  must  have  been 
caused  by  one  flow  of  molten  lava  cooling  before  the  next  started. 
It  was  he,  too,  who  first  showed  her  the  poison  hole,  where  from 
a  small  fissure  in  a  rock  a  deadly  asphyxiating  gas  issued,  the 
effects  of  whose  fumes  were  to  be  seen  in  the  rotting  carcasses 
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and  bleached  bones  of  buffalo  and  buck,  which  lay  in  a  semi- 
circle before  the  sinister  opening  around  which  the  grass 
flourished  in  almost  unnaturally  vivid  green  patches. 

On  another  occasion  whilst  walking  along  the  green  banks  of 
the  Kedong  River  which  rose  at  the  foot  of  the  Kijabe  Hill  and 
which  finally  disappeared  underground,  they  came  upon  another 
cemetery  of  the  plains,  a  human  one  this  time,  for  there  were 
men's  skulls  amongst  the  piled-up  heaps  of  bleached  bones. 

"  There  must  have  been  a  big  tribal  fight  here  some  time  ago," 
he  muttered,  picking  up  a  thigh  bone  and  examining  it  intently, 
and  he  added  reflectively  the  next  moment,  "  I  should  like  to 
hear  a  savage's  opinion  on  the  law  and  order  instituted  under 
British  occupation.  I'm  sure  it  would  be  illuminating." 

"  From  a  book  of  travels  I  have  been  reading  lately,"  Mary 
remarked  thoughtfully,  "  I'm  not  so  sure  this  isn't  the  very  spot 
where  Trader  Dick  and  his  porters  died  fighting  to  a  man  when 
attacked  by  the  Masai." 

"  Quite  possibly,"  Mr.  Spence  answered,  not  particularly 
interested  in  the  fate  of  the  intrepid  white  man,  and  she  walked 
on  ahead,  leaving  him  thoroughly  absorbed  in  his  ghoulish  task 
of  examining  and  comparing  various  skulls. 

"  Not  a  primitive  homo  sapiens  among  them,"  he  remarked 
regretfully,  as  he  caught  up  with  her. 

A  week  or  two  later,  as  they  were  climbing  down  the  hill- 
sides to  the  floor  of  the  valley,  the  gunbearer,  who  always  accom- 
panied them  on  their  excursions,  stood  suddenly  still  and 
refused  to  budge  an  inch  further.  When  they  questioned  him  as 
to  the  cause  of  his  evident  terror,  he  pointed  dumbly  to  a  naked 
footprint.  Peering  down  and  examining  it,  Mr.  Spence  finally 
jerked  up  his  head  and  said  : 

"  Probably  the  footprint  of  a  Masai.  It's  odd  how  the  Kikuyu 
still  goes  in  fear  of  his  life  of  them." 

Then  while  they  stood  irresolute,  a  peculiar  warning  cry 
resembling  a  yodel  issued  from  the  gunbearer's  throat,  a  cry 
which  was  caught  up  by  some  herd  minding  his  flock  in  the 
valley  below  and  by  the  women  above  working  in  their  sweet- 
potato  patches,  until  it  re-echoed  from  hill  to  hill,  warning  the 
country-side  of  approaching  danger. 

"  Do  you  suppose  a  band  of  Masai  warriors  are  raiding  the 
district,"  Mary  asked  Mr.  Spence. 

"  Not  for  a  moment,"  he  grunted,  annoyed  because  their 
afternoon's  scramble  was  curtailed.  "  The  Kikuyu  is  not 
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conspicuous  for  his  bravery,  and  a  couple  of  armed  Masai  on 
the  march  are  quite  enough  to  cause  all  this  kelele  "  (noise,  i.e. 
disturbance). 

During  the  time  Mary  lived  in  her  huts  overlooking  the 
Kedong  Valley,  she  had  many  chance  visitors,  generally  passen- 
gers from  either  the  up-  or  down-country  mails,  who  were 
invariably  glad  to  while  away  a  long  wait  in  her  cool  grass- and- 
rush  sitting-room.  An  occasional  railway  official  would  spend 
a  week-end  with  them,  but  since  his  main  object  was  big-game 
hunting,  his  entertainment  devolved  almost  entirely  on  her 
husband.  As  in  Nairobi,  so  in  the  Kedong,  Mr.  Spence  remained 
her  one  intimate  friend,  and  if  for  weeks  at  a  time  he  failed  to 
put  in  an  appearance,  she  never  commented  on  his  absence 
much  less  on  his  bloodshot  eyes,  twitching  lips  and  restless 
hands.  They  resolutely  kept  up  the  fiction  of  malaria,  alternated 
with  nerves,  as  the  reason  of  his  state  of  debility. 

Apart  from  his  work,  Grant  spent  every  spare  moment  hunt- 
ing with  a  gunbearer  or  accompanied  by  a  week-end  visitor 
either  from  Nairobi  or  up-country.  Neither  from  a  scenic  nor  a 
geological  standpoint  did  the  Kedong  mean  anything  to  him. 
In  his  eyes  it  was  simply  and  solely  a  happy  hunting-ground  for 
big  game,  for  at  his  feet  stretched  a  veritable  sportsman's  Mecca, 
which  men,  less  fortunate  than  himself,  crossed  thousands  of 
miles  of  sea  in  order  to  enjoy  a  few  weeks'  sport. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Kedong 
Valley  abounded  in  big  game,  and  careful  stalking  soon  brought 
the  would-be  hunter  out  of  the  thick  stunted  scrub  forest  into 
the  open,  where  lying  in  the  blazing  sun  under  a  solitary  tree, 
which  would  not  have  afforded  sufficient  shadow  for  a  dog,  he 
might  at  any  time  come  upon  great  boulder-like  forms  of  flesh 
drowsing  through  the  heat  of  the  day.  Huge  boulders,  which  on 
closer  inspection  proved  to  be  a  herd  of  elephants,  the  slow 
rhythmic  flapping  of  whose  immense  ears  was  the  only  visible 
sign  of  life.  Lions  and  leopards  were  then  classed  as  vermin 
and  shot  indiscriminately  ;  herds  of  buffaloes  still  charged  in 
dusty  masses  across  the  plains,  while  from  tree  to  tree  handsome 
black  and  white  Colobus  monkeys  swung  themselves  with  an  air 
of  leisured  dignity. 

As  the  months  grew  into  a  year,  and  one  year  into  two,  the 
Grants  drifted  into  a  humdrum  existence.  After  his  one  flash  of 
knight-errantry,  John  Grant  relapsed  into  the  slow-thinking, 
slow-speaking  man  of  his  temperament  and  upbringing.  If  he 
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thought  about  the  matter  at  all,  he  probably  realised  that  his 
apparently  unsuitable  choice  of  a  wife  had  panned  out  better 
than  he  had  ever  had  reason  to  hope,  for  despite  her  fragile 
appearance  Mary  had  proved  her  ability  as  a  worker. 

"  The  wife  is  an  all-time  cheerful  body,"  he  remarked  once  to 
Mr.  Spence  in  a  rare  mood  of  garrulity.  "  Give  her  plenty  of 
books,  the  thinkin'  not  the  female  kind,  and  she's  never  lone- 
some. In  fac'  an'  indeed  I've  never  yet  heard  her  complain  of 
lack  o'  company.  A  rare  woman  in  most  ways." 

"  A  rare  woman  in  all  ways,"  retorted  Mr.  Spence  with 
unusual  vehemence. 

Needless  to  say  Grant  never  fathomed,  nor  attempted  to 
fathom,  the  real  Mary.  She  made  him — "  uncommon  comfort- 
able," which  is  the  highest  praise  a  man  of  his  type  ever  bestows 
on  his  womenkind.  As  for  Mary,  she  was  content  to  drift  in  an 
existence  which  held  no  promise  of  betterment,  until  a  new  life 
stirred  within  her,  a  new  life  which  heralded  the  beginning  of  a 
new  day. 


CHAPTER   IV 

A  CERTAIN  Medical  Officer,  who  was  passing  through  the 
Protectorate  on  his  way  to  take  up  a  billet  in  Uganda,  tells 
the  story  of  how  a  small,  soft- voiced  woman  greeted  him  on  the 
dusty  platform  of  Escarpment  Station,  where  the  train  halted 
for  an  hour. 

"  Could  you  spare  me  a  little  time  ?  "  she  asked,  and  taking 
his  silence  for  consent,  led  the  way  to  three  picturesque  huts 
perched  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

"  I  always  raise  my  hat  to  the  first  handful  of  women  pioneers 
in  B.E.A.,"  he  invariably  prefixes  to  his  tale,  "  but  never  to 
anyone  more  than  the  little  lady  of  the  Escarpment.  Under  her 
topee  I  took  her  to  be  a  faded  thirty-five,  with  it  off  she  looked 
a  young  twenty-five.  Out  of  packing-cases,  an  odd  assortment 
of  wicker  chairs,  a  couple  of  dhurries,  one  really  finely  worked 
purdah,  and  a  leopard  skin  or  two,  she  had  made  her  hut  into 
one  of  the  pleasantest  interiors  I've  ever  seen.  She  was  the 
quietest,  gentlest  girl  I've  ever  struck,  and  yet  I  don't  believe 
the  most  confirmed  liar  would  have  dared  to  lie  to  her.  '  I 
believe  I'm  going  to  have  a  baby,'  she  said  without  beating  about 
the  bush.  '  We'll  soon  see,'  says  I,  and  after  I  had  examined 
her  and  confirmed  her  suspicions,  blessed  if  I  knew  whether  she 
was  glad  or  sorry.  All  she  said  to  me  was — '  I  am  most  grateful 
to  you.'  And  then — '  Will  you  have  whisky  or  lemonade  ? 
I'm  afraid  we  have  run  out  of  soda,  but  the  water  ought  to  be 
quite  cool,  as  I  had  it  kept  in  a  chatty  until  the  train  was  sig- 
nalled.' And  cool  it  was,  too.  She  had  quite  a  spread  ready, 
sandwiches  cut  like  wafers,  and  the  best  home-made  cake  I've 
ever  tasted.  4  It  looks  as  if  you  were  expecting  me,'  I  said  for 
something  to  say,  and  she  answered — '  I've  been  expecting  you 
every  day  for  a  week.  My  friend,  Mr.  Spence,  in  the  Railway 
Accounts  Branch  in  Nairobi,  told  me  you  were  due  to  be  passing 
this  way  between  the  loth  and  zoth,  so  I  have  been  to  meet  the 
train  each  day.'  What  made  it  seem  so  odd,  was  to  hear  that 
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girl,  who  looked  so — so  (what's  the  word  ?) — I've  got  it ! — ex- 
clusive, talking  calmly  about — '  My  friend,  Mr.  Spence,'  when 
only  a  few  mornings  before  I'd  seen  a  couple  of  askaris  carry 
him  from  the  Indian  bazaar  on  a  stretcher.  The  poor  devil  was 
seeing  pink  rats  and  purple  monkeys  right  enough.  A  really  sad 
case,  the  M.O.  told  me  afterwards,  of  a  brilliant  scholar  gone  to 
pieces.  Then  when  I  told  my  little  lady  she'd  have  to  see  about 
arranging  to  go  into  Nairobi  for  her  confinement,  and  asked  if 
she  had  any  friends  there,  she  said  again  in  that  regal  way  of  hers : 
'  Only  Mr.  Spence.'  I  was  to  get  another  shock  before  I  left. 
A  great  lumbering  lout  of  a  fellow,  in  the  dirtiest  and  oiliest 
pair  of  dungarees  I've  set  eyes  on,  barged  into  the  hut.  A  rough 
mechanic  sort  of  chap,  decent  enough  in  his  way,  but  I  just  sat 
there  with  my  mouth  open  when  she  introduced  him  as — '  My 
husband.'  That  girl — I'm  no  good  at  descriptions,  but  if  you 
can  think  of  a  Dresden  china  figure  with  a  soul  instead  of  a 
simper,  in  a  khaki  tunic  instead  of  pink  and  blue  fallals,  well, 
that  will  give  you  some  notion  of — my  patient.  I've  forgotten 
her  name,  but  I  believe  it  began  with  a  '  G.'  I've  seen  some 
matrimonial  misfits  in  my  time,  but  never  one  that  made  me 
feel  so  sorry,  as  that  soft- voiced  girl  with  a  rough  Scotch  mechanic 
for  a  husband,  and  a  drunken,  broken-down  scholar  for  a  friend. 
I  never  saw  her  again,  but  if  she  pulled  through  all  right,  there's 
one  girl  or  boy  in  B.E.A.  who  has  got  a  rare  woman  for  a  mother." 

Once  the  realisation  of  the  life  within  her  focused  itself  on 
Mary's  mind,  her  whole  attitude  towards  life  itself  changed. 
She  had  now  something  definite  to  live  for,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning she  concentrated  her  thoughts  and  energies  on  making  the 
best  of  circumstances  for  her  son-to-be.  She  never  doubted  for 
a  moment  that  the  child  was  to  be  other  than  a  boy.  It  was  not 
her  husband's  fault  that  he  had  very  little  more  to  bequeath  than 
his  splendid  physique  and  honesty  of  purpose.  As  she  went 
daily  about  her  household  duties,  and  while  she  lay  awake  at 
night,  the  thought  rarely  left  her  mind — "  I  must  do  my  best  for 
my  son."  Even  from  the  most  optimistic  point  of  view,  Grant's 
prospects  were  not  rosy.  True,  he  had  a  verbal  promise  of 
being  re-engaged  permanently  at  the  end  of  his  present  agree- 
ment, but  the  permanency  represented  a  very  junior  position, 
without  much  hope  of  rising  high  in  the  department.  She  had 
no  one  but  Mr.  Spence  in  whom  to  confide  her  perplexities. 

"  I  must  think  ahead  for  my  son,"  she  told  him  simply.    "  It 
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won't  matter  so  much  for  the  next  six  or  eight  years,  but  after 
that  he  must  have  the  very  best  education  I — we — can  afford. 
I  don't  want  him  to  start  life  handicapped." 

"  It's  a  bit  difficult  to  advise  you,  when  you  have  no  money 
behind  you,"  he  answered  thoughtfully,  for  he  knew  even 
better  than  she  did  that,  lacking  as  he  was  in  initiative  and 
superficial  graces,  Grant  could  never  hope  to  rise  high  officially. 
He  would  always  be  a  reliable  tool,  but  never  the  motive  force 
behind  it. 

"  If  I  were  you,"  he  continued  after  a  long  pause,  "  I'd  do  all 
you  can  to  encourage  your  husband  to  specialise  as  a  professional 
white  hunter,  which  means  ready  money  quickly  earned,  and 
now  that  the  railway  is  opening  up  the  country,  there  are  sure 
to  be  more  and  more  safari  parties  to  be  catered  for.  Rich  men, 
too,  are  willing  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  a  hunter  who  is  not  merely 
a  fine  shot,  but  who  knows  the  country  well." 

"  But  that  would  mean  John  resigning  from  the  Railway,"  she 
returned,  "  and  though  his  salary  isn't  much,  it  is  something 
definite  coming  in  every  month." 

"  I  know  you've  got  to  consider  that,  but  so  far  as  I  can  see 
civil  employment  in  B.E.A.  is  never  going  to  be  lucrative.  But 
if  you  want  a  quick  return,  you  have  got  to  be  prepared  to 
gamble.  In  your  circumstances  I'd  beg,  borrow  or  steal  to  buy 
land,  near  the  railway  for  preference.  If  I  am  sure  of  one  thing, 
it  is,  that  given  normal  conditions  this  country  will  be  able  to 
produce  more  to  the  square  foot  than  any  country  of  its  size  in 
the  world." 

"  I  have  come  to  realise  that  too,  for  even  in  my  small  shamba 
here,  nothing  so  far  in  the  vegetable  and  fruit  line  has  refused  to 
grow." 

"  There's  a  perfectly  good  £300  of  mine  lying  idle  in  the 
bank,  which  would  be  a  charity  for  some  one  to  prevent  my 
spending  in  the  way  most  of  my  money  goes.  If  you  won't  have 
it  as  a  gift,  why  not  take  it  as  a  loan  ?  " 

"  Neither  as  a  gift  nor  a  loan,  my  friend,"  she  answered  with 
a  smile,  which  he  thought  to  himself  came  half-way  between 
heaven  and  earth. 

"  Think  it  over.  You'll  never  have  a  better  chance  of  acquir- 
ing land  cheaply,  for  within  the  next  few  years,  I  believe  we 
shall  see  settlers  crowding  in.  There's  always  this,  too,  if  your 
husband  resigned  from  the  Railway,  as  a  prospective  settler  he 
could  put  in  a  claim  for  a  free  grant  of  land,  in  which  case  you'd 
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only  need  a  few  hundreds  for  development  and  enough  to  live 
on  until  your  crop  came  into  bearing.  From  what  I  have  seen 
at  the  French  Mission  outside  Nairobi,  I  should  strongly 
recommend  your  growing  coffee." 

"  You  seem  determined  to  make  a  woman-farmer  of  me,"  she 
laughed. 

"  It's  the  only  way  out  that  I  can  see  for  you  and — and  your 
child.  Haven't  you  any  people,  relations  in  England,  who 
might  help  you  ?  " 

"  No,  no  one." 

Her  voice  was  so  cold  and  devoid  of  feeling  that  he  hardly 
recognised  it. 

But  the  seed  he  had  planted  germinated  in  her  mind. 

All  her  waking  thoughts  were  now  given  to  questioning 
herself — "  How  am  I  to  buy,  claim  and  develop  land  in  B.E.A.  ?  " 
There  was  perhaps  one  man  in  England  to  whom  she  might 
apply  for  help,  not  for  herself  but  for  her  son-yet-to-be-born. 
Michael  O'Brien  she  knew  would  be  only  too  willing  to  furnish 
funds,  not  so  much  from  generosity,  but  in  order  to  wipe  off  in 
some  measure  the  debt  owing  to  her  for  his  brother's  defection. 
There  was  no  one  more  punctilious  than  dear,  ugly  Micky  over 
his  family  honour,  but  try  as  she  would  she  could  not  force 
herself  to  write  to  him  and  explain  in  the  first  instance  her 
marriage  with  John  Grant,  who  meanwhile  had  received  the  news 
that  he  was  to  become  a  father  with  a  certain  complacency,  as  if 
his  manhood  were  to  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

He  became  once  again  to  Mary  the  friendly  stranger  in  the 
shabby  lounge  of  the  dingy  Bombay  hotel.  She  was  once  more 
a  weak  woman  who  required  looking  after,  and  he  insisted  upon 
engaging  a  Swahili  cook-boy,  an  extravagance  at  which  she 
cavilled.  With  regard  to  the  future,  argue  as  she  would,  he 
refused  to  listen  to,  much  less  to  consider  seriously,  any  idea  of 
throwing  up  the  certainty  of  his  present  work  for  what,  at  its 
best,  was  an  untried  experiment.  No,  now  that  he  was  about  to 
become — "  a  family  man  "  he  was — "  out  for  safety." 

"  But  wouldn't  you  enjoy  being  a  professional  white  hunter  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  There's  nothing  I'd  like  better,  lass,  only  I  must  know  first 
that  there  is  something  definite  behind  me.  The  Railway  ain't 
no  great  shakes,  perhaps,  but  it's  a  pukka  job  with  a  regular,  if 
small,  monthly  screw." 

Schooling   herself  to   a   resigned   patience,   Mary   pictured 

B* 
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herself  living  in  an  out-of-the-way  up-country  station,  or  herding 
together  in  the  crowded  railway  quarters  of  Nairobi  with  an 
almost  entirely  Eurasian  population.  She  could  have  borne  it 
for  herself,  but  it  was  unthinkable  for  her  son,  who  could  claim 
a  baronet  for  a  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side.  The  longer 
Mr.  Spence's  predictions  of  a  fruitful  future  for  B.E.A.  lingered 
in  her  mind,  the  farther  off  appeared  to  be  the  land  of  promise. 
Then  with  her  half-yearly  dividend  of  a  paltry  £15  came  a 
letter  from  the  family  solicitors  informing  her  that  a  remote 
cousin  had  recently  died  intestate,  and  that  after  death  and 
legacy  duties  had  been  paid  and  the  estate  realised,  her  share  as 
one  of  the  seven  next-of-kin  amounted  to  £945  i8s.  8d. 

If  Grant  had  chanced  to  have  looked  at  her  closely  on  his 
return  from  work  late  that  evening,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
notice  something  he  had  never  seen  before,  that  her  eyes  were 
red  from  weeping  tears  of  thankfulness. 

The  whole  position  was  changed  now ;  as  a  capitalist,  she 
could  call  the  tune.  Grant  grumbled,  hedged  and  finally 
capitulated.  His  agreement  with  the  Railway  was  due  to  termi- 
nate at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  once  he  signified  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  renew  it,  he  was  in  a  position  to  ask  for  a  grant  of  land. 
Even  when  he  had  consented  to  change  from  an  official  to  a 
settler,  Mary  was  compelled  to  listen  to  a  perpetual  flow  of 
oft-repeated  contentions — the  unknown  resources  of  the  land, 
the  difficulty  of  engaging  and  then  of  training  raw  savages  as 
farm  labourers,  the  possibility  of  a  drought,  the  almost  certain 
probability  of  one  or  more  forms  of  vegetable  disease. 

"  I  know,  I  know  you  are  quite  right  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst,"  she  answered  with  gentle  persistence,  "  but  on  the  other 
hand  you  must  take  into  account  that  I've  already  had  two 
years'  experience  of  the  country.  I  can  make  myself  quite  well 
understood,  too,  when  I  don't  speak  especially  grammatical 
Swahili,  and  I'm  beginning  to  understand  how  to  handle  the 
Kuke." 

Possibly  nothing  would  have  reconciled  him  to  the  new  order 
of  living,  into  which  he  protested  he  had  been  unduly  hustled, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  chance  encounter  with  an  enthusiastic 
young  Australian,  himself  an  extremely  fine  lion-shot,  who 
confided  to  Grant  that  he  and  a  pal  were  thinking  of  starting  a 
safari  and  general  sporting-outfit  business  in  Nairobi,  and 
promised  him  a  good  place  on  their  books  as  an  efficient  and 
reliable  white  hunter. 
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Mary  blessed  this  chance  encounter,  and  from  henceforth 
regarded  "  chance  "  as  the  watchword  of  B.E.A.  Her  own 
small  experiments  in  farming  had  resulted  in  the  first  instance 
from  small  packets  of  seeds  and  plants  received  from  grateful 
Indians  to  whom  she  had  done  casual  kindnesses.  The  Kikuyus 
were  equally  ready  to  take  advantage  of  her  medicine-chest,  and 
were  insatiable  in  their  demands  for  "  dawa  "  (medicine),  which 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  salts,  castor-oil  and  quinine,  but 
except  in  a  very  few  cases  had  she  found  them  conspicuously 
grateful.  On  the  other  hand,  she  frequently  received  from  even 
the  poorest  coolies  gifts  ranging  from  brass  bowls  and  scraps  of 
embroidery  to  sweetmeats,  spices  and  seeds.  And  whatever  she 
planted  in  her  plots — pumpkins,  chillies,  grenadillas,  indian 
corn,  pine-apples  and  limes — all  grew  and  multiplied. 

"  I  really  believe,"  she  said  to  Mr.  Spence  with  a  faint  laugh 
on  one  of  his  visits, "  that  if  I  were  to  plant  pearl-barley,  something 
would  come  up  out  of  the  ground  !  " 

Early  in  1902  found  her  back  in  Nairobi  in  Mr.  Spence's 
quarters,  which  he  had  insisted  on  evacuating  for  her,  as  since 
her  husband  had  severed  his  connection  with  the  Railway,  they 
were  not  entitled  to  an  official  residence. 

At  first  the  township  struck  her  as  having  changed  very 
slightly  from  the  vast  encampment  of  huts  dotted  about  the 
plains  as  she  had  originally  seen  it,  but  by  degrees  she  noticed 
signs  of  progress.  There  were  mild  attempts  at  road  construction, 
and  small  drains  and  culverts  were  to  be  seen  on  the  main 
thoroughfares,  now  known  as  Government  Road  and  Sixth 
Avenue.  The  P.W.D.  was  even  then,  as  it  was  destined  to  be 
thereafter,  and  probably  will  be  to  the  end  of  time,  the  official 
whipping-boy  of  all  Government  departments.  Tin  shanties, 
purporting  to  be  stores  and  business  offices,  showed  mushroom 
growth,  while  on  the  hill-sides  above  the  Railway  workshops 
and  sidings,  small  wood  and  iron  bungalows  had  come  into 
existence,  and  a  certain  then  conspicuous  building  was  spoken  of 
with  bated  breath  as  "  The  Secretariat."  Bisecting  Government 
Road,  the  Indian  bazaar  already  flourished  both  as  a  residential 
and  shopping  centre.  Moreover,  from  an  official  standpoint,  the 
Protectorate  now  boasted  a  Governor,  whose  salary  was  alleged 
to  be  smaller  than  that  of  the  General  Manager  of  the  Railway. 

The  chief  changes,  however,  that  she  noticed  were  in  the 
aborigines,  for  house-boys  recruited  from  among  the  Kikuyus 
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had  now  discarded  their  blankets  and  oiled  skins  for  the  recognised 
kanzu  of  the  coast,  a  cinnamon  or  white  cotton  shirt-like  gar- 
ment which  reached  to  their  ankles,  while  instead  of  feathers  a 
red  cloth  fez  or  skull-cap  of  delicate  white  embroidery  now 
ornamented  their  woolly  heads.  Senior  officials,  so  Mr.  Spence 
informed  her,  possessed  Indian  servants  and  Goanese  cooks,  and 
certain  social  observances  from  India  such  as  many-course 
dinners  and  not-at-home  boxes  were  now  considered  de  regie. 
The  Kikuyu  house-boy,  for  all  that  he  was  a  half-baked  savage, 
also  suddenly  developed  the  caste  prejudices  of  the  East  and 
refused  to  do  certain  menial  tasks. 

But  this  is  not  the  story  of  the  development  and  town  planning 
of  Nairobi,  nor  a  record  of  social  distinction  or  extinction,  but 
the  story  first  of  Mary  Grant,  and  later  of  Colin,  who  was  born 
one  night  of  storm  and  torrential  rain,  when  the  water  percolated 
through  every  crevice,  and  the  Eurasian  midwife  had  to  pick  her 
way  past  pails,  basins  and  jugs  to  her  patient's  side,  while  from 
time  to  time  an  ovenvorked  and  rain-drenched  Medical  Officer 
divided  his  attention  between  Mary  and  a  seriously  mauled 
white  hunter,  who  had  been  carried  in  that  evening  by  native 
porters  through  many  miles  of  forest  and  plain. 

Colin  was  born  towards  dawn,  and,  rolled  in  a  blanket,  was 
thrust  unceremoniously  into  Mr.  Spence's  arms  (Grant  being 
away  in  the  Limuru  District  recruiting  porters  for  a  safari  party), 
while  the  doctor  and  midwife  combined  their  energies  in  saving 
Mary's  life.  For  herself  alone  she  might  not  have  striven  to  live 
after  nearly  two  days  of  nightmare  agony,  but  the  shrill,  insistent 
cries  of  her  newly  born  child  pierced  her  consciousness  and 
drew  her  back  from  the  bourne  of  forgetfulness  towards  which 
she  was  drifting.  She  must  live  .  .  .  she  had  a  son  to  live  for — 
now.  Even  then  her  convalescence  was  a  protracted  one,  with 
many  set-backs,  and  she  might  never  even  then  have  pulled 
through  had  it  not  been  for  the  champagne  which  Mr.  Spence 
ordered  against  her  feeble  protests.  As  for  Colin,  he  was  out- 
rageously healthy  from  the  beginning. 

"  A  chip  of  the  old  block,"  Grant  remarked  proudly  as  he 
gazed  for  the  first  time  down  on  his  son,  every  limb  in  active 
motion  and  lungs  working  crescendo  :  the  son,  who  was  to 
represent  his  entire  family. 

It  was  Mr.  Spence's  casual  remark  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion one  afternoon  that  the  first  Government  auction  of  land  was 
to  be  held  the  next  day,  which  sent  Mary  to  a  tin  shanty,  where  the 
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same  enthusiastic  young  Australian  was  auctioneering  plots  of 
land  in  Sixth  Avenue  impervious  to  either  the  caustic  or  ribald 
jests  of  the  onlookers,  and  when  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
two  plots  at  seventy  pounds  each  were  knocked  down  to  Mary 
Conningsby  Grant,  there  were  visible  smiles  and  nudges. 

"  You  can't  trust  a  woman  with  money,  she  must  spend  it  as 
soon  as  she  gets  it,"  her  husband  grumbled  when  she  told  him 
of  her  purchase. 

Mary  let  his  grievance  pass  in  silence,  nor  did  she  remind  him 
of  it  several  years  later  when,  hard  pressed  for  money,  she 
consented  to  sell  one  of  the  plots,  which  fetched  fifteen  hundred 
pounds. 

Her  next  exertion  on  her  son's  behalf  was  a  personal  visit  to 
the  Land  Office,  regarding  the  grant  of  the  five  hundred  acres 
apportioned  to  them  in  the  Limuru  District. 

"  Seems  to  me,"  Grant  had  grumbled  after  his  third  fruitless 
visit,  "  that  settlers  aren't  wanted  in  this  blooming  Protectorate." 

The  Land  Office  was  then  housed  in  a  building,  a  cross 
between  a  shed  and  a  bathing-machine,  and  it  was  only  by 
threatening  in  a  gentle  voice  that  she  would  call  every  day,  that 
the  Land  Officer  promised  that  her  title-deeds  would  be  sent  to 
the  Governor  for  his  signature  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days. 

Looking  back  afterwards,  she  decided  that  the  months  im- 
mediately after  Colin's  birth  were  the  worst  she  had  known  in 
B.E.A,  and  she  owed  her  enforced  inactivity  an  additional 
grudge  because,  as  she  expressed  it  to  herself,  she  was  unable  to 
enjoy  his  "  youngest  babyhood."  For  one  thing  Grant  was  at  a 
loose  end,  and  an  irritable,  unemployed  man  in  a  two-roomed 
wood  and  iron  bungalow  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  trial.  A  chance 
meeting  with  the  enthusiastic  young  Australian,  however,  solved 
some  of  her  difficulty. 

"  You  will  be  wanting  some  oxen  to  break  up  your  land,  won't 
you  ?  "  And  before  she  could  reply,  he  added,  "  I've  got  half 
a  dozen  really  good  beasts  going  cheap.  You'd  better  get  your 
husband  to  start  training  'em." 

So  Grant,  still  grumbling,  was  set  to  break  in  draught  oxen, 
a  process  of  which  he  had  had  some  experience,  having  worked 
as  a  lad  on  a  stock  farm  in  South  Africa. 

Then  one  dazzling  fine  morning,  the  dust  having  been  laid  by 
a  shower  during  the  night,  a  farm  wagon  drawn  by  three  span  of 
oxen  might  have  been  seen  taking  a  circuitous  way  down  Govern- 
ment Road,  past  the  busy  Indian  bazaar,  down  a  swamp-fringed 
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hill,  up  a  steep  incline,  which  opened  out  on  to  a  level  stretch  of 
plain,  until  swaying,  zigzagging,  it  was  lost  to  view  in  a  dark 
belt  of  forest,  which  bounded  two-thirds  of  the  visible  horizon. 
A  couple  of  red-blanketed  Kikuyus,  representing  the  Grants' 
entire  labour  and  domestic  staff,  ran  on  either  side  of  the  wagon, 
where  amongst  a  miscellaneous  pile  of  tents,  rolled  strips  of 
canvas,  bedding,  deck-chairs,  a  deal  table  or  two,  posho  (food) 
boxes,  a  zinc  bath  with  a  tightly  fitting  lid,  Mary  sat  with  her 
six  months'  baby  in  her  arms,  while  from  the  driver's  seat  Grant 
urged  on  his  team  with  cracks  from  his  long  whip. 

Through  a  tracery  of  leaves  and  ferns  Mr.  Spence,  leaning  on 
his  bicycle,  watched  the  last  flutter  of  Mary's  hand  before  the 
forest  swallowed  her  up.  As  he  mounted  his  bicycle  he  passed 
a  hand  quickly  across  his  eyes,  for  he  wondered  when  he  would 
see  her  again,  since  he  was  shortly  sailing  for  South  Africa, 
where  through  the  influence  of  an  old  Cambridge  friend  he  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  assistant- mastership  in  a  large  school 
in  Grahamstown. 


CHAPTER   V 

COLIN  GRANT  was  about  seven  when  he  first  began  to 
remember  things  clearly,  not  merely  isolated  events,  but 
the  even  stream  of  life. 

B.E.A.  was  not  to  be  known  as  Kenya  for  many  years  yet,  nor 
had  it  become  fashionable.  Indeed,  when  schoolboys  happened 
to  be  asked  where  "  Nairobi  "  was,  they  either  said  straight  out 
that  they  did  not  know,  or  hazarded  a  guess  that  it  was — "  some- 
where in  Africa."  It  would  have  been  quite  a  different  matter 
had  they  been  asked  where  Timbuctoo  was,  since  every  self- 
respecting  schoolboy  knows  of  the  habitat  of  the  enterprising 
cassowary,  who  demolished  the  equally  enterprising,  if  less 
fortunate,  missionary. 

From  Colin's  point  of  view  life  in  those  still-early  days  was 
one  long-drawn-out  picnic  ;  not  the  tame  affair  of  a  series  of 
alfresco  meals,  but  a  glorious  succession  of  small  adventures 
heralded  by  that  exciting  Jack-in-the-box  feeling  of  never 
knowing  what  was  going  to  happen  next.  And  when  in  her  rare 
leisure  moments  his  mother  read  to  him  the  story  of  Peter  Pan, 
he  dismissed  the  adventures  of  the-boy-who-never-grew-up  as 
very  small  beer  indeed. 

After  all  said  and  done,  he  would  point  out  to  her,  Peter  Pan 
had  never  slept  in  a  wattle-and-daub  hut  thatched  with  plaited 
grass,  through  which  the  sun's  rays  glinted  like  thousands  and 
thousands  of  diamond-pricks,  and  through  whose  papyrus- 
fringed  roof  the  water  leaked  during  the  long  rains.  Nor  did  he 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  Peter  Pan  had  ever  awakened  to  feel 
the  drip-drip  of  rain  on  his  face,  nor  had  slept  for  the  rest  of  the 
night  under  a  large  cotton  umbrella,  which  the  boys  bought  in 
the  bazaar  for  a  few  rupees.  He  conceded  that  Peter  Pan  had 
certainly  travelled,  but  he  didn't  suppose  he  had  ever  found  a 
tarantula  in  his  sponge,  much  less  discovered  by  a  hot,  burning, 
pricking  feeling  that  a  family  party  of  jiggers  had  nested  in  his 
big  toe,  which  for  some  unexplained  reason  his  mother's  gentle 
white  fingers  had  not  been  nearly  so  successful  in  evicting  as 
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Masharia's,  their  one-house-boy,  with  his  coarse  brown  splay 
fingers  and  spatulate  thumb.  He  was  quite  certain,  too,  that 
Peter  Pan  had  never  heard  a  lion  roar  on  the  plains,  any  more 
than  he  had  listened  at  dusk  to  the  hyrax's  plaintive  note.  It  is 
just  possible  that  Peter  Pan,  who  really  knew  a  great  deal  more 
than  Colin  gave  him  credit  for,  would  have  explained  that  the 
cry  of  the  hyrax  was  the  cry  of  all  lost  children  trying  to 
grope  their  way  home  in  the  gathering  darkness. 

But  if  those  first  years  in  B.E.A.  were  a  source  of  unending 
excitement  and  thrilling  unexpectedness  to  Colin,  they  were 
years  of  stress  and  toil  for  his  parents  who,  as  the  weeks  and 
months  passed  into  years,  saw  their  bank  overdraft  increasing, 
and  very  little  apparent  results  to  be  seen  on  the  shamba,  on 
which  they  worked  throughout  the  day.  For  in  their  third  year 
of  occupation,  the  Grants  had  been  faced  with  crashing  disaster. 
Just  as  their  first  acres  of  coffee  were  coming  into  bearing  a 
forest  fire,  during  a  period  of  drought,  swept  over  and  left 
nothing  but  charred  stems  in  its  wake. 

Apart  from  uncalculated  disaster  they  had  to  learn  like  other 
settlers  that  nature  is  not  merely  a  slow  paymistress,  but  erratic 
in  her  payments.  In  order  to  tide  over  the  lean  years  following 
the  fire,  Mary  opened  up  a  store  on  the  farm,  where  she  sold 
gaudy  cloths,  beads  and  hardware  to  natives  from  the  neigh- 
bouring reserve. 

Somewhere  about  1909  she  was  compelled  to  sell  one  of  her 
plots  in  Sixth  Avenue,  but  in  the  ding-dong  of  fate,  during  the 
slump  of  1912,  another  unexpected  legacy  enabled  her  to  fulfil 
a  never-mentioned  dream  and  buy  for  a  mere  song  several 
thousand  acres  of  undeveloped  land  in  the  Kedong  Valley.  All 
those  quiet  months  of  waiting  for  her  only  child  to  be  born  were 
associated  with  the  Kedong,  and  for  all  its  fertility  and  already 
much-advertised  coffee-producing  soil,  the  Kyambu  District 
never  appealed  to  her  imagination  nor  held  her  affection  to  the 
same  extent. 

From  1912  onwards  the  Grants'  farming  chart  may  be  said  to 
have  set  fair,  though  actual  prosperity  was  still  some  years  ahead, 
while  a  far-reaching  war  was  coming  perilously  close. 

In  course  of  time  grass  huts  gave  place  to  a  small  corrugated- 
iron  and  wood  bungalow  of  four  rooms,  slightly  raised  from  the 
ground  and  fronted  by  a  narrow  wooden  verandah.  Though 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view  this  denoted  a  rise  in  social  status, 
Colin  infiniteh7  nreferred  the  cool  roominess  of  his  first  thatched 
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hut.  Another  stage  was  reached  when  their  red-brick  house, 
mellowed  in  time  by  exposure  to  a  warm  russet  hue,  came  into 
being.  With  the  fitful  help  of  raw  native  labour,  and  the  skilled 
work  of  a  couple  of  Indian  fundis  (expert  workman),  allied  to  his 
own  common  sense,  John  Grant  may  be  said  to  have  literally 
built  his  first  permanent  home.  To  Colin  the  brick-making  was 
a  joyous  adventure,  or  rather,  "  shauri,"  the  now-recognised 
term  which  included  everything  from  a  deal  in  posho  to  wedding 
festivities.  He  revelled  in  the  mixing,  moulding  and  burning  of 
the  bricks,  and  went  about  contentedly  begrimed  with  red  clay 
until  the  last  tile  was  laid. 

"  Pilgrim's  Rest  "  was  the  name  Mary  chose  for  the  home- 
stead, the  most  attractive  feature  of  which  was  the  first 
boarded,  and  then  tiled,  verandah  with  its  deep  recesses  and  two 
large  bay  windows  opening  out  of  the  oblong,  cedar-lined 
sitting-room. 

Before  "  Pilgrim's  Rest  "  came  into  being,  Colin  had  watched 
and,  to  the  best  of  his  small  ability,  helped  with  the  clearing  of 
virgin  soil  into  coffee-bearing  land.  With  a  slightly  bitter  irony, 
his  father  always  declared  his  first  two  crops  had  consisted  of 
cooch  grass  and  burnt  stumps.  The  first  fifty  acres  represented 
back-aching  toil,  for  after  the  heavy  bush  and  isolated  patches  of 
trees  had  been  cleared  away,  two  ploughings  and  a  couple  of 
harrowings  followed  in  due  routine.  To  Colin,  when  old  enough 
to  take  his  share  in  the  proceedings,  the  last  two  performances  were 
tame  and  rather  monotonous  affairs  compared  to  the  uprooting  of 
some  giant  muhugu  or  croton  left  standing  solitary  in  the  ruthless 
march  of  civilisation.  He  would  dig  his  hands  deep  into  the 
pockets  of  his  khaki  shorts  and  hold  his  breath  as  the  giant 
quivered  through  all  its  length  and  then  crashed  to  the  ground. 
The  stump-extractor  was  almost  as  exciting. 

"  It's  just  like  having  a  huge,  ever-so-many-fanged  tooth  out, 
with  an  ox  instead  of  a  man  for  a  dentist,"  he  explained  to  his 
mother. 

When  the  lining  out  and  pitting  preparatory  to  planting 
before  the  rains  broke  came  in  due  rotation,  he  proved  to  be 
more  hindrance  than  help,  and  was  despatched,  protesting 
vehemently,  as  a  daily  boarder  to  the  French  Mission  school. 
Even  when  he  was  quite  small  his  mother  tried  to  develop  his 
powers  of  reasoning,  illustrating  her  contentions,  whenever  she 
could,  by  natural  facts. 

"  Children,  like  the  tap-roots  of  coffee  plants,  have  to  be 
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planted  absolutely  straight  or  else  they  will  grow  up  with  crooked 
spines.  And  you  wouldn't  like  that,  would  you  ?  "  she  asked 
him. 

Colin's  answer  was  in  the  negative,  though  he  refused  to  be 
convinced  that  education  was  a  necessity. 

"  But  you  don't  want  to  grow  up  ignorant  like  a  savage — 
a  Kuke  ?  "  she  expostulated. 

"  Seems  to  me  Kukes  have  a  luverly  time,"  he  replied.  "  They 
run  and  shoot  and  fight  and  make  women  work  for  them,  which 
is  better  than  reading  books  and  doing  sums." 

"  But  white  women  don't  work  for  white  men." 

"  Then  why  do  you  cook  for  Dad  and  me  and  mend  our 
socks  ?  " 

"  That's  not  work— that's  love." 

"  What's  love  ?  " 

"  You  will  know  when  you  are  older." 

"What!    From  a  book?" 

"  Perhaps." 

"  Well,  then,  if  books  and  love  are  the  same  things,  there 
doesn't  seem  much  fun  in  them." 

And  while  Colin  trudged  unwillingly  to  school,  the  surface  of 
"  Pilgrim's  Rest  "  changed  ;  red-tilled  soil,  orderly  rows  of 
coffee  nurseries,  shade-trees,  and  whole  avenues  of  wind- 
breaks of  eucalyptus  and  grevillea  came  into  being,  whilst 
labourers'  huts  like  large  brown  mushrooms  showed  a  fungus 
growth. 

To  Colin's  unmitigated  joy  his  career  at  the  French  Mission 
school  was  short  lived.  At  ten  he  was  wanted  at  home  to  play 
a  man's  part.  Money  was  urgently  needed  with  which  to  build 
?.  factory  above  the  waterfall  as  well  as  a  pulping-house,  ferment- 
ing and  washing  tanks,  and  additional  drying  sheds. 

It  was  Mary  who  urged  this  extra  outlay  for,  as  she  pointed 
out  to  her  husband,  it  was  much  better  to  be  self-sufficient  from 
the  start  than  to  send  their  coffee  to  be  pulped  at  a  neighbour's 
factory. 

"  It  isn't  as  if  we  hadn't  the  water-power  on  the  spot,"  was 
her  final  contention. 

"  I  don't  say  you  aren't  right,"  Grant  answered,  "  but  don't 
forget  we  haven't  paid  off  onr  overdraft  yet." 

"  I  haven't  forgotten.  We'd  perhaps  better  grow  some 
catch-crop  to  help  pay  the  working  expenses  of  the  farm  " 

"  What's  your  idea  of  a  catch-crop  ?  " 
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"  Vegetables  and  fruit.  We  can  always  be  certain  of  a  steady 
market  in  Nairobi." 

"  You'll  have  the  Indians  underselling  you." 

"  We  must  risk  that.  If  you  will  clear  the  scrub  and  plant 
vegetables  along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  I'll  sort,  pack  and 
despatch  them  for  sale  in  Nairobi." 

"  That's  more  than  one  man's,  let  alone  a  woman's,  job  and 
I  can't  spare  you  a  reliable  boy." 

"  Perhaps  I'd  better  keep  Colin  back  from  school  for  the 
present,  anyhow,"  she  said  reluctantly  after  a  short  pause. 

"  That's  horse  sense.  I  can  find  plenty  of  work  for  Jumah  to 
do  instead  of  taking  him  to  and  from  the  mission.  Colin's 
uncommon  strong  for  his  age,  and  I  never  did  hold  with  too 
much  book-learning  for  a  working  farmer." 

Grant  turned  away  as  he  finished  speaking  and  did  not  hear 
her  sigh,  nor  would  it  have  conveyed  much  to  him  if  he  had,  for 
Mary  had  never  confided  to  anyone  but  Mr.  Spence,  from  whom 
she  heard  at  irregular  intervals,  how  much  she  longed  for  Colin 
to  enjoy  the  educational  advantages  of  English  schoolboys  of  his 
own  age. 

So  Colin  returned  well  pleased  from  school  and  soon  became 
an  expert  packer  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Three  times  a  week 
soon  after  sunrise  the  ox-wagon  went  into  Nairobi  stacked  with 
kikapus  (baskets)  bulging  with  produce. 

"  You  know  the  Kukes  call  us  goats  because  we  eat  so  many 
salads,"  he  informed  his  mother,  as  he  laid  a  couple  of  lettuces 
on  the  top  of  a  basket. 

They  had  built  up  between  them  a  recognised  ritual  in  the 
packing  of  these  kikapus.  Heavy  things  like  turnips,  carrots, 
onions  and  cabbages  went  to  the  bottom,  while  peas,  beans, 
marrows  and  cucumbers  came  in  the  middle,  and  on  the  top 
tomatoes  and  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  salad,  which  were 
covered  with  a  banana  leaf.  Potatoes,  which  to  his  unfailing 
amusement  his  mother  called  "  the  great  unwashed," 
always  travelled  alone  in  sacks,  which  though  you  asked 
customers  very  politely  to  return,  they  seldom  remembered 
to  do  so. 

Colin  had  no  great  opinion  of  customers  as  a  whole,  for  quite 
a  number  were  much  more  ready  with  their  grumbles  than  with 
their  rupees. 

It  was  hard,  monotonous  work  packing  these  insatiable  kikapus 
until  his  mother  invented  a  game  which  they  called  "  Vegetable 
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Happy  Families."  From  the  far  end  of  the  open  banda  (shed), 
down  the  centre  of  which  ran  a  long  trestle-table  piled  with 
vegetables  and  fruit,  she  would  call  out — "  Have  you  a  Miss 
Cucumber  ?  "  and  after  a  quick  hunt  through  his  section,  he 
would  shout  back  triumphantly — "  Not  at  home  !  Have  you  a 
Master  Turnip  ?  "  And  so  the  game  went  on  until  one  by  one 
the  kikapus  were  packed  ready  to  be  loaded  on  the  ox-wagon 
next  morning  by  the  neapara  (head-man)  and  taken  into  Nairobi 
before  the  sun  got  hot. 

Sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  Colin  was  allowed  to  accompany 
the  "  Veges."  into  Nairobi,  and  then  only  when  his  father  was 
going  in  on  some  other  "  shauri."  Mbaruku,  his  special  friend, 
the  driver,  taught  him  how  to  crack  the  long  whip  until  it 
reverberated  through  the  silent  woods  like  pistol-shots.  When 
Colin  drove  along  the  Limuru  Road  in  the  cool  of  the  morning, 
Muthaiga  was  then  a  privately  owned  dairy  farm,  and  as  the 
wagon  wound  in  and  out  of  the  forest  glades,  the  undergrowth 
was  ablaze  with  wild  flowers  and  monkeys  chattered  in  the 
tree-tops.  The  farm  originally  received  its  name,  so  his  mother 
told  him,  from  the  number  of  Kikuyu  medicine  trees  which 
grew  on  the  estate,  and  which  in  their  language  sounded  like  the 
word — "  Muthaiga."  This  tree  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
species  of  greenheart,  the  bark  of  which  the  natives  peeled  off 
and  used  as  medicine. 

He  early  discovered  that  his  mother  was  a  walking  encyclopaedia 
of  general  knowledge,  and  very  much  more  reliable  than  most 
grown-ups,  because  when  it  occasionally  happened  she  could 
not  answer  his  questions,  she  did  not  talk  "  silly  nonsense  " 
just  to  keep  him  quiet,  but  said  straight  out — "  I  don't  know." 
One  of  his  favourite  stories,  which  she  repeated  to  him  over  and 
over  again,  was  how  mankind  discovered  that  coffee  was  good  to 
drink. 

"  Now  my  in-the-beginning  coffee  story,"  he  wou  Id  say  as 
she  tucked  him  into  bed  at  night,  and  leaning  on  his  elbow,  he 
would  listen  entranced,  and  while  Mary's  lips  mechanically 
uttered  the  word,  her  eyes  and  heart  were  thanking  God  for 
having  made  her  only  child  so  "  good  to  look  on." 

44  It  was  not  so  very  long  after  the  world  began  that  a  party 
of  monks  were  so  cruelly  treated  in  Egypt  that  they  had  to  flee 
to  Abyssinia,  where  they  carried  on  their  good  work  of  looking 
after  the  poor  and  sick  and  preaching  the  Gospel.  One  day 
while  herding  a  flock  of  goats,  a  brother  was  quite  startled  to  see 
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the  animals  frisking  about  in  a  most  unusual  way.  He  was 
frightened  at  first  as  he  thought  the  devil  had  got  into  them,  so 
he  began  to  pray,  hoping  that  towards  sunset  they  would  quieten 
down.  But,  dear  me,  no  !  By  evensong  they  were  if  anything 
more  lively  and  refused  to  be  herded  back  in  their  fold.  This 
went  on  for  days  in  spite  of  the  monk's  prayers,  so  he  went  to 
the  Prior  and  told  him  his  story.  The  Prior  was  not  only  a  good, 
but  a  wise  man,  so  he  said  he  would  go  and  herd  the  goats 
himself.  And  he  did,  and  while  he  watched  them  feed,  he 
noticed  that  they  ate  most  from  a  beautiful  green  bush.  So 
taking  some  of  the  fruit  of  the  shrub,  he  chewed  it  himself. 
He  had  been  quite  tired  before  he  did  so,  but  by  degrees  he 
began  to  feel  very  energetic  and  wakeful.  Indeed,  so  the  story 
goes,  he  was  able  to  keep  awake  quite  easily  all  that  night, 
while  he  reverently  thanked  God  for  having  made  known  to 
mankind  this  wonderful  shrub,  through  the  agency  of  a  flock  of 
goats." 

In  the  early  days  as  Colin  jogged  along  towards  Nairobi  in 
the  four-span  of  oxen-drawn  wagon,  Parklands  was  still  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  dignity,  with  isolated  stone  or  wooden  bungalows 
set  in  ten-and  five-acre  plots  amongst  lovely  gardens  and  back- 
grounds of  forest  trees. 

Nairobi  itself  was  associated  in  his  youthful  mind  with  bumpy 
roads  and  small,  insignificant  buildings  with  long,  important 
names. 

"  They  remind  me,"  he  told  his  mother,  "  of  very  short  men 
with  loud  voices." 

The  Indian  bazaar  fascinated  him  as  no  other  part  of  Nairobi, 
and  the  overcrowded  corrugated-iron  shops  and  dwelling-houses 
did  not  suggest  a  health-menace  to  him,  but  rather  places  of 
possible  exciting  happenings.  He  liked  watching  the  traders 
squat  behind  their  piles  of  cheap  hardware,  foodstuffs,  oily- 
looking  sweets  and  cakes,  gaudy  blankets  and  coloured  beads  ; 
while  tailors  and  shoemakers  plied  their  trades  in  the  open  air  to 
the  hum  of  scores  of  busy  sewing-machines.  Then  every  now 
and  then  from  out  the  din  of  staccato  Eastern  voices,  wailing 
chants  would  issue  from  the  mosque  and  meeting-places  of 
other  Indian  sects.  A  scene  of  colourful  confusion,  which 
sometimes  sent  him  back  to  "  Pilgrim's  Rest,"  thinking  that  a 
shamba  was  a  very  dull  place  indeed.  Later  on,  when  it  was 
borne  in  upon  him  that  the  half-civilised  Kikuyu  often  received 
very  much  the  worst  of  a  bargain  from  the  wilely  and  astute 
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Indian  trader,  he  would  occasionally  observe  with  more  force 
than  grace  to  Mbaruku  : 

"  You  are  one  big  m'bafu  (fool)  to  buy  so  many  knives 
that  don't  cut  from  Ali  Mahomed  just  because  he  talks  so 
much." 

But  neither  Mbaruku  nor  his  fellow-savages  were  to  be 
turned  from  the  folly  of  their  ways,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
their  wages  found  its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the  merchants  of 
the  Indian  bazaar  and  the  owners  of  wayside  dukas. 

But  the  sight  which  intrigued  him  most  of  all  was  watching 
the  return  of  a  safari  party  from  months  spent  in  the  wilds. 
Heralded  by  the  regular  beat  of  the  safari  drum,  the  procession 
in  single  file  would  come  slowly  into  view  swinging  leisurely 
down  Government  Road,  which  would  be  lined  with  interested 
native  spectators,  who  would  shout  and  exchange  loud  badinage 
with  the  returned  wanderers,  and  occasionally  seizing  the  spare 
hand  of  a  friend  from  amongst  the  porters  would  shake  it  with 
a  pump-handle  motion. 

Picked  men,  the  "  Number  Oneys  "  of  the  safari,  carrying 
mammoth  elephant  tusks,  would  lead  the  porters,  and  even  at 
the  end  of  a  long,  hot  march  these  native  Sandows  would 
pirouette,  wheel,  gyrate  and  "  passage  "  with  the  agility  of  a 
dancer  from  side  to  side  of  the  road  to  show  the  ease  with  which 
they  carried  their  burdens.  The  lighter  loads  would  follow  and 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  party,  while  a  mixed  company  of  cooks' 
boys,  camp  followers  and  scalawags  of  different  tribes  would 
form  the  tail  of  the  procession. 

Sometimes  if  the  safari  were  on  a  sufficiently  big  scale,  a 
rear-guard  of  armed  porters  and  Police  Askaris,  no  longer  in 
tanned  skins  and  carrying  spears,  but  clothed  in  blue  jerseys, 
shorts,  and  scarlet  tarbushes  and  armed  with  a  rifle,  would 
follow  with  the  travel-strained,  but  undaunted  professional 
hunter.  But  best  of  all  Colin  loved  to  listen  to  the  slow,  rhythmic 
chanting  of  the  Wapagazi  (Swahili  porters)  as  they  swung  along 
keeping  perfect  time  to  the  beating  of  the  drum. 

"  The  Bwana  is  a  great  chief  "  (Chorus — "  great  chief  "). 
"  He  has  travelled  in  many  lands  "  (Chorus — "  many  lands  "). 
"  He  shoots  a  lot  of  meat  "  (Chorus — "  lot  of  meat  "),  and 
so  on. 

Nairobi  represented  yet  another  pleasant  aspect  for  him  ; 
there  were  places  called ."  hotels,"  where  his  father  and  other 
men  foregathered  and  exchanged  shamba-talk,  whilst  refreshing 
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their  thirst.  And  while  he  waited  on  the  verandah,  some  one 
was  sure  to  stick  his  head  out  of  the  room  labelled  "  Bar,"  and 
say  to  him — "  What's  yours,  old  man  ?  "  To  which  question, 
he  would  reply  promptly — "  Ginger-beer,  please." 

Incidentally,  in  respect  of  ginger-beer,  Colin  was  a  three- 
bottle  man. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MEANWHILE  as  the  months  passed,  the  realisation  that 
Colin  was  growing  up  blissfully  ignorant  became  a 
veritable  nightmare  to  his  mother,  and  she  determined  to  make 
time  for  reading  to  him  in  the  evenings  to  prevent  his  mind 
from  altogether  running  to  seed.  In  the  beginning  he  was 
inclined  to  regard  this  innovation  with  the  deeply  rooted  sus- 
picion of  all  small  boys,  who  have  been  deceived  throughout 
innumerable  generations  by  being  persuaded  into  swallowing 
nauseating  powders  under  the  camouflage  of  jam.  But,  in  the 
end,  especially  during  the  evenings  of  the  long  rains,  he  grew 
to  enjoy  the  hours  spent,  sprawled  on  a  grey  monkey  skin,  before 
a  crackling  wood  fire  in  the  large,  open  red-bricked  fire-place, 
whilst  his  mother  read  to  him  of  Kingsley's  Heroes,  of  Ivanhoe 
and  Saxon  times,  of  the  wonderful  epic  of  Marathon,  of  the 
Saga  of  the  Vikings  and  of  the  proud  and  glorious  days  of  the 
Armada.  Sundays  were  reserved  for  Bible  stories,  but  here  she 
had  to  cope  with  Colin  as  a  disputant  instead  of  a  rapt  listener. 

"  What  does  it  mean  by  Solomon  giving  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
her — '  heart's  desire  '  ?  "  he  asked  one  evening,  and  as  she  did 
not  reply  immediately,  he  answered  his  own  question — "  More 
peacocks,  I  expect." 

With  habitual  frankness  he  expressed  scant  respect  for  some 
of  the  Old  Testament  heroes.  Jacob  he  dismissed  as  a — "  cheat," 
and  protested  that  the  friendship  between  David  and  Jonathan 
was — "  all  on  one  side."  It  was  not  until  she  discovered  that 
Colin  had  been  discussing  the  Hereafter  and  certain  religious 
beliefs  with  his  particular  friend,  Mbaruku,  that  Mary  dwelt 
on  the  spiritual  aspect  of  Bible  teaching. 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  matters  how  we  behave,"  Colin 
remarked  on  one  occasion  when  she  had  taken  him  to 
task  for  being  late  for  meals,  "  because  Mbaruku  says  that 
men  die  like  cattle." 

And  though  she  had  no  more  belief  in  a  heaven  paved  with 
golden  streets  paraded  by  angels  playing  on  golden  harps, 
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any  more  than  in  a  hell  of  endless  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
she  instantly  challenged  this  statement. 

"  Do  you  really  think  you  are  no  better  than  an  ngombe 
(cow)  ?  Why  do  you  suppose  God  allowed  you  to  speak  and 
think  if  Pie  meant  you  one  day  to  die  like  cattle.  No,  little  son 
(drawing  him  close  to  her),  God  never  meant  the  good  in  us, 
however  small,  to  perish.  When  our  bodies  die  from  age  or 
sickness,  I  like  to  think  of  that  little  or  big  bit  of  goodness  in  us, 
growing  and  growing,  until  it  is  fine  enough  for  God  Himself  to 
accept." 

"  With  some  bad  persons  that  must  take  a  very  long  time," 
Colin  returned  thoughtfully,  "  with  shamba  boys  like  Keriochi, 
who  drink  too  much  tembo  and  who  beat  their  wives." 

On  another  occasion  he  came  to  her  with  a  fresh  perplexity. 

"  Mbaruku  says  that  the  High  God  the  Kikuyus  worship  is 
called  N'gai,  and  that  He  lives  in  Kirinyaga,  which  is  the  Kikuyu 
name  for  Mt.  Kenya,  which  means  the  place  of  whiteness.  Do 
you  think  N'gai  is  any  relation  to  our  God,  who  lives  in  the 
Bible  ?  " 

"  I  like  to  think  that  everybody's  God  is  the  same,  provided 
we  worship  Him  in  truth  and  sincerity.  Whiteness  is  another 
name  for  goodness,  but  where  I  think  the  Kikuyu  and  other  tribes 
make  a  big  mistake,  from  not  knowing  better,  is  that  their  God 
is  a  God  of  fear  and  punishment,  not  a  God  of  love  and  forgive- 
•ness.  But  for  all  of  us,  black  or  white,  there  is  only  one  way  of 
reaching  God,  and  that  is  through  goodness." 

"  It  is  rather  a  bother  having  to  be  good  all  the  time,"  Colin 
submitted. 

"  Perhaps,  but  the  more  bother  you  take,  the  easier  it  becomes." 

"  Mbaruku  says  that  N'gai  means  to  be  kind  to  everyone ; 
only  He  has  a  brother,  who  is  not  quite  right  in  the  head,  and 
that  this  bad  brother  is  always  butting  in  and  really  does  not 
give  God  a  fair  chance.  He  says  this  is  what  frightens  the  Kikuyus 
so  much  that  when  their  relations  or  friends  die,  bad  spirits  may 
be  let  loose  among  them  that  do  ever  so  much  damage." 

Knowing  that  the  prevailing  religious  belief  among  African 
tribes  was  a  form  of  animism  peopled  by  the  malignant  spirits  of 
the  remotely,  or  recently,  dead,  Mary  endeavoured  to  oust  this 
idea  from  Colin's  youthful  mind. 

"  When  you  next  talk  to  Mbaruku  about  God,  you  must  try  to 
make  him  understand  that  anyone,  who  really  tries  to  do  their  best, 
is  safe  from  all  evil  once  God  takes  them  away  from  the  earth." 
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To  her  relief  she  sent  Colin  away  reassured  as  to  the  ultimate 
good  in  store  for  all  mankind,  but  the  very  next  evening  he 
brought  her  a  further,  and  this  time  an  unanswerable,  problem 
to  solve. 

"  Mbaruku  says  why  do  the  mzungus  (white  men)  have  so 
many  different  ways  of  worshipping  their  God  ?  There  is  the 
Escottish,  the  Anglaisie,  the  Baptistie,  the  Americanie,  the 
Romanic  Catholicie  way,  and  still  more.  He  says  they  all  give 
you  hymn-books,  only  he  thinks  the  Romanic  Catholicie  is  a 
little  different  from  the  others,  because  they  seem  to  worship  a 
Bibi  (woman)  before  God.  He  thinks  the  best  shauri  for  him 
would  be  to  become  a  Mohammedan,  because  there  you  can  have 
four  wives  to  work  for  you." 

"  We  will  talk  about  this  when  you  are  a  little  older,"  and 
from  the  note  of  finality  in  her  tone,  Colin  realised  that  his 
mother  would  not  commit  herself  any  further. 

With  his  father,  the  tall,  broad-shouldered  Scotchman,  he 
may  be  said  never  to  have  had  much  intimate  intercourse, 
though  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  breeched,  Grant  made  it  his 
business  to  see  that  the  boy  was  taught  to  ride,  run,  jump  and 
shoot  under  strict  supervision.  He  took  an  obvious  pride  and 
pleasure  in  developing  his  muscles  and  sinews,  but  even  in  his 
rare  moments  of  relaxation  he  never  sought  to  gain  his  only 
child's  confidence.  More  than  once  Mary  had  to  account  to 
Colin  for  his  father's  moroseness  by  explaining  that  great 
workers  never  made  great  talkers.  Even  as  he  grew  older,  there 
was  no  rapprochement  between  father  and  son,  and  they  shared 
no  taste  nor  pursuit  in  common  beyond  a  mutual  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  estate. 

During  the  dry  weather  Mary  took  her  book-reading  into  the 
open,  but  directly  she  noticed  that  the  boy's  attention  was 
wandering,  she  would  suggest  a  stroll.  Colin  invariably  chose 
for  their  walks  the  stretch  of  forest  which  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  "  Pilgrim's  Rest,"  and  though  he  would  have  died 
rather  than  own  it,  while  the  forest  possessed  an  infinite 
fascination,  it  also  filled  him  with  an  inexplicable  dread  unless 
he  had  some  one  with  him. 

"  Almost  anything  could  happen  in  a  forest,  don't  you  think  ?  " 
he  once  said  to  her,  as  he  held  her  hand  tightly. 

He  felt  braver  with  his  mother  than  anyone  else,  because 
whatever  happened  he  would  have  to  think  of  her  safety  first. 
Sometimes  they  would  trace  the  spoor  of  a  leopard's  pad  to  one 
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of  the  trickling,  fern-fringed  streams,  over  which  a  lichen- 
covered  tree  had  been  thrown  to  serve  as  a  bridge,  or  gazing  up 
into  the  crested  branches  of  a  muhugu,  they  would  be  almost 
certain  to  see  the  bright,  inquisitive  eyes  of  small  monkeys 
glancing  down  at  them.  But  what  he  liked  doing  best  was  to 
chase  the  squirrels,  who  even  as  his  hand  reached  out  to  catch 
their  furry  tails,  were  already  half-way  up  a  tree-trunk. 

Grant  was  frequently  away  for  months  at  a  time  acting  as 
professional  hunter  for  safari  parties,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
was  older  that  Collin  realised  that  it  was  his  mother's  gentle 
driving  force  which  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  estate's 
ultimate  prosperity.  However  tired  she  was,  and  however  much 
her  head  and  back  ached  from  stooping  over  packing  vegetables, 
she  always  whipped  up  her  flagging  energies  by  reminding 
herself  that  she  was  helping  to  create  "  a  goodly  heritage  "  for 
her  adored  small  son.  So  far  as  she  was  concerned  her  world 
centred  in  and  around  Colin,  and  apart  from  him  she  had  no 
personal  ambition. 

Until  the  war  the  Grant  household  saw  very  little  of  the 
outside  world.  For  one  thing,  near  neighbours  were  still  few 
and  far  between,  and  for  another,  with  the  passing  of  the  years, 
Grant's  taciturnity  increased.  Partly  from  innate  reserve  Mary 
did  not  encourage  casual  acquaintances,  nor  had  she  sufficient 
time  to  go  into  Nairobi  and  cultivate  friends  among  the  business 
and  official  families,  who  now  resided  in  bungalows  dotted  over 
the  Railway,  Government  House  and  Hospital  Hills,  and  slightly 
further  out,  in  Parklands.  Social  Nairobi  in  these  days  was  run 
much  on  the  lines  of  an  Anglo-Indian  station,  where  precedence 
rules  supreme  and  cliques  flourish.  A  certain  zest  was  added  by 
the  state  of  tension,  bordering  at  times  on  open  animosity,  which 
existed  between  the  settler,  who  demanded  that  his  many 
requirements  should  be  at  once  attended  to,  and  the  official, 
still  something  of  a  Pooh  Bah,  who  was  determined  not  to  be 
overworked  nor  rushed  into  costly  expenditure  over  transport 
facilities. 

If  in  the  language  of  the  servants'  hall  Mary  "  kept  to 
herself  "  no  one  was  ever  heard  to  accuse  her  of  being  exclusive 
in  her  humanity,  and  more  than  one  sick  or  sorry  person  found 
his  or  her  way  to  "  Pilgrim's  Rest  "  to  be  nursed  back  to  health 
and  serenity  of  mind. 

Unlike  his  parents,  Colin  was  of  a  friendly  disposition,  and  the 
few  people  who  eventually  became  intimate  with  the  Grant 
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family  were  introduced  by  him  in  the  first  instance.  "  Picked 
up  "  would  be  the  better  term,  for  his  friendships  were  generally 
of  a  haphazard  order. 

A  case  in  point — Stephen  Glover,  one  of  Nairobi's  earliest 
and  most  prosperous  lawyers,  who  was  alleged  by  his  enemies  to 
fear  neither  God  nor  man  and  to  serve  the  Devil  only,  was 
accosted  one  Sunday  morning,  as  he  rode  along  the  forest- 
skirted  Limuru  Road,  by  a  small  boy  in  a  khaki  suit,  who  appeared 
suddenly  from  out  of  the  undergrowth,  and  who  remarked 
severely  : 

"  You  ought  not  to  be  riding  your  horse,  when  it  has  gone 
lame  in  the  off  hind  leg." 

And  to  his  surprise  Glover  found  himself  not  merely  dis- 
mounting, but  meekly  following  his  youthful  censor  and  guide 
down  a  forest  path. 

"  Our  shamba  is  quite  close,"  Colin  informed  him  over  his 
shoulder.  "  My  father  knows  all  about  horses,  and  my  mother 
is  cooking  a  hump  and  mealies  for  lunch." 

Many  subsequent  Sundays  were  to  see  Glover  riding  out  to 
"  Pilgrim's  Rest,"  where  on  its  rose-encircled  verandah  he  sat 
and  watched  Mary  Grant's  busy  fingers  darning  and  patching 
small  garments.  Though  she  never  hesitated  to  combat  his 
cynical  outlook  on  humanity  as  a  whole,  she  was  one  of  the  very 
few  people,  and  perhaps  the  only  woman  in  the  Protectorate,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  confidence.  She  held  no  attraction  for  him  as 
a  woman,  but  her  quiet,  restrained  personality  rested  his  often 
jangled  nerves,  for  if  Glover's  bank  balance  was  eminently 
satisfactory,  he  worked  at  high  pressure,  which  took  its  toll  of 
his  nervous  system.  He  never  professed  the  slightest  interest  in 
Grant,  and  he  frequently  wondered  how  such  a  singularly 
incongruous  marriage  had  ever  come  about.  His  curiosity  was, 
however,  never  satisfied  by  Mary. 

A  bachelor  from  conviction,  rather  than  choice,  Stephen 
Glover  regarded  a  pretty  woman  with  cynical  appreciation, 
whilst  making  a  mental  calculation  as  to  her  ultimate  depreciation 
in  virtue  during  residence  in  B.E.A.,  since  divorce  was  already 
becoming  one  of  the  by-products  of  the  Protectorate.  In  due 
course  he  shed  all  cynicism  in  the  homely,  unassertive  atmosphere 
of  "  Pilgrim's  Rest." 

"  I  think  it  is  good  for  Uncle  Steve  to  come  and  see  us,"  Colin 
remarked  to  his  mother  after  one  of  Glover's  visits, "  because  when 
he  talks  to  you  the  crinkly  lines  on  his  face  smooth  out." 
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On  his  own  initiative  Glover  undertook  any  legal  work  in 
connection  with  the  Grants'  various  properties  in  the  Kyambu 
District,  Nairobi  and  the  Kedong  Valley,  to  say  nothing  of 
issuing  curt  letters  of  demand  to  sundry  creditors,  whom  Colin 
described  to  him  as — "  people  who  eat  our  fruit  and  vegetables 
and  forget  to  pay  for  them." 

One  morning  early  in  1914  he  received  a  surprise  visit  from 
Mary  Grant,  and  shortly  afterwards  heard  himself  promising 
to  act  as  guardian  to  Colin,  should  she  die  while  he  was  still  a 
minor. 

"  I  have  been  to  consult  Dr.  Robertson  this  morning,"  she 
told  him  serenely,  "  and  he  warned  me  that  though  there 
was  no  immediate  danger,  my  expectation  of  life  was  not  a  good 
one." 

She  did  not  add  that  he  had  also  told  her  that  her  only  chance 
of  prolonging  her  days  was  to  leave  the  country  and  live  at 
sea-level  in  some  quiet  seaside  place  on  the  south  coast  of 
England.  Since  Colin's  future  was  bound  up  with  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  B.E.A.,  she  allowed  nothing  so  unimportant  as 
valvular  heart-disease  to  stand  in  his  way. 

After  she  had  left,  Glover  sat  staring  at  the  blotting-pad 
before  him,  wondering  why  he  had  in  all  probability  saddled 
himself  with  the  guardianship  of  a  high-spirited  lad,  who  would 
require  a  lot  of  careful  handling,  and  yet  while  he  accused 
himself  of  "  softness,"  he  realised  that  he  was  inordinately  proud 
of  Mary  Grant's  trust  in  him. 

Another  chance  visitor,  a  new-comer  to  B.E.A.,  who  called  to 
inspect  the  coffee  shamba,  was  James  Blake,  who  instead  of 
staying  for  a  couple  of  hours  remained  for  weeks  to  be  nursed 
through  an  attack  of  enteric  by  Mary.  Blake  was  an  intending 
settler,  the  son  of  a  Devonshire  rector,  and  though  she  was 
rarely  given  to  sudden  enthusiasms,  she  felt  there  was  something 
extremely  likeable  in  the  stockily  built  young  man,  with  his  open 
countenance  and  shrewd,  merry  eyes,  which  looked  his  fellow- 
men  squarely  in  the  face. 

"  Just  the  type  of  settler  we  want  out  here,"  she  thought  to 
herself,  as  Grant  introduced  him  to  her,  and  then  became 
conscious  that  Colin  was  tugging  at  her  skirt. 

"  Mums !  Do  ask  that  nice  Mr.  Blake  to  stay.  He  says  he 
knows  how  to  make  a  kite,  and  he  collects  butterflies  and  he 
wants  to  see  mine.  Don't  you  think  "  (in  a  stage  whisper)  "  that 
he's  just  awfully,  awfully  nice  ?  And  did  you  notice  that  even 
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Dad  smiled  when  he  told  about  the  cockroaches  in  his  cabin  on 
the  ship  ?  Please  ask  him  to  stay." 

So  later  on  his  return  from  inspecting  the  coffee,  James  Blake 
-was  asked  to — "  put  in  a  few  days  with  us." 

"  That's  just  awfully  kind  of  you,  Mrs.  Grant.  I  was  wonder- 
ing how  people  hinted  for  invitations.  Now  then,  youngster  " 
(turning  to  Colin),  "I'll  give  you  ten  yards  start,  and  I  bet  you  a 
new  knife  that  I  get  to  the  bungalow  first." 

Colin  won  by  a  couple  of  feet,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  following  day  watched  the  making  of  a  parti-coloured  kite 
with  a  magnificent  tail. 

On  the  third  day  of  his  stay,  Blake  arrived  to  breakfast  looking 
a  ghost  of  his  former  cheerful  self,  and  in  answer  to  Mary's 
quick — 

"  You  do  look  seedy.    What's  the  matter  ?  " 

He  owned  to  a  temperature  and  to  feeling  "  generally  rotten," 
and  after  taking  a  couple  of  bloodslides,  the  doctor  diagnosed 
enteric. 

On  the  day  when  once  again  restored  to  health  Jim  Blake 
said  good-bye  to  the  Grant  household,  he  held  Mary's  hand  for 
a  moment  in  parting. 

"I'm  not  even  going  to  try  and  thank  you  for  all  you've  done 
for  me,  but  if  you're  ever  in  England,  be  sure  and  drop  my 
people  a  line,  and  they  will  be  only  too  glad  if  you  will  go  and 
stay  with  them  as  long  as  you  like.  The  rectory  at  Ashingdean 
is  a  shabby  old  place,  but  I  can't  imagine  myself  ever  being  so 
fond  of  any  other." 

There  was  a  hint  of  sadness  in  Mary's  voice  as  she  thanked 
him. 

"  I  don't  feel  I'm  ever  going  to  see  England  again,  but  if — " 
she  hesitated,  and  added  with  an  effort,  "  if  I'm  not  here  when 
Colin  grows  up,  and  you  should  happen  to  come  across  him, 
will  you  remember  how  anxious  I  was  for  him  to  grow  up — nice. 
And  perhaps,  if  you  notice  he  hasn't  made,  let  us  say,  very  wise 
friends,  you'll  help  him.  He's  so  transparently  honest  that  he 
never  sees  the  worst  side  of  people." 

"  Rather  !  I'll  keep  a  weather-eye  open  on  young  Colin,  and 
rub  it  into  him  that  he  had  the  finest  mother  bar  none,"  and 
wringing  her  hand,  Blake  ran  down  the  verandah  steps,  and  was 
soon  lost  to  sight  amongst  the  coffee  bushes. 

It  never  occurred  to  either  of  them  why  they  should  take  it 
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for  granted  that  Colin  would  mature  from  a  boy  into  a  man 
without  his  mother's  guiding  hand. 

It  was  perhaps  a  couple  of  years  before  the  war  when  a 
permanency  was  added  to  the  Grants'  household. 

One  morning  while  Mary  was  peeling  oranges  for  marmalade 
on  the  back  verandah,  she  saw  Colin  come  tearing  up  the 
drive. 

"  There's  man,  a  white  man,  lying  by  the  stream  near  the 
onion-bed,"  he  began  breathlessly.  "  He  looked  ever  so  sick 
lying  in  the  sun,  so  I  called  Mbaruku,  who  was  having  a  shauri 
with  his  wife's  brother  Hamisi,  who  Jumah  says  is  a  shenzi  (bad 
man)  because  he  stole  his  kanzu  when  he  came  here  last." 

He  paused  for  breath,  and  his  mother  who  was  accustomed  to 
his  conversational  side-tracks,  went  on  calmly  peeling  oranges. 

"  After  shouting  a  lot,  Mbaruku  came  and  I  made  him  help 
me  carry  the  white  sick  man,  who  was  ever  so  small  and  thin,  to 
the  empty  banda,  you  know,  the  one  where  we  found  a  black 
mamba  in  the  roof.  So  then  I  told  Mbaruku  to  keep  the  flies 
off  his  face  while  I  ran  and  fetched  you  for  the  sick  bwana 
(master)." 

Ten  minutes  later  Mary  stood  and  gazed  down  on  the  ravaged 
features  of  Mr.  Spence,  from  whom  she  had  not  heard  for 
nearly  two  years. 

Only  after  weeks  of  careful  nursing  did  she  succeed  in  bring- 
ing him  back  from  across  the  borderland,  while  her  husband, 
who  had  an  occasional  drinker's  scorn  for  the  habitual  drunkard, 
told  her  not  to  waste  her  time  over — "  the  waster,"  but  to  send 
him  to  the  hospital. 

When  at  length  Mr.  Spence  drifted  back  to  consciousness  of 
his  surroundings,  his  first  words  to  Mary  were  : 

"Don't  bother  to  get  me  well,  I'm  not  worth  it.  But — but 
I  wanted  to  see  you  before  I — finished." 

By  degrees  she  learnt  the  tale  of  his  downfall. 

"  The  school  authorities  were  very  good  to  me,  they  made 
every  allowance  they  could,  but  in  the  end  I  had  to  go.  I  wasn't " 
(a  bitter  spasm  crossing  his  face),  "  as  you  can  imagine,  a  good 
example  to  the  rising  generation.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have 
kept  body  and  soul  together  in  East  London  and  Port  Elizabeth 
in  all  manners  of  ways.  I've  tried  my  hand  at  most  things, 
from  shipping  clerk  to  commercial  traveller  in  patent  medicines. 
That  is  how  I  paid  my  way  up  here." 
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Once  convalescent  Grant  wanted  Mr.  Spence  sent  adrift. 

"  We  neither  of  us  have  the  time  to  waste  with  him.  The  first 
money  he  gets,  he'll  go  off  on  the  booze,  see  if  he  doesn't." 

But  Mary  took  a  firm  stand  and  refused  to  allow  the  ex- 
scholar  to  leave  "  Pilgrim's  Rest." 

"  If  you've  forgotten  the  early  days  in  Nairobi  when  he 
literally  housed  us,  I  haven't,"  she  reminded  her  husband,  and 
added — "  Now  that  he  has  come  back  to  us,  I  feel  responsible 
for  him." 

In  the  years  that  followed,  to  Mr.  Spence's  credit,  she  never 
saw  him  actually  drunk,  though  there  were  days  when  he  dis- 
appeared altogether,  to  reappear  with  blotchy  face  and  hands 
which  trembled  pitiably. 

He  filled  various  posts  at  "  Pilgrim's  Rest  " — book-keeper, 
assistant  manager,  occasional  labour-recruiter,  and  tutor  to 
Colin.  It  cannot  honestly  be  said  that  he  made  a  conspicuous 
success  of  any  function,  for  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  he  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  carry  to  completion  any 
task  on  which  he  was  set  to  work,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
teaching  Colin,  to  whom  he  imparted  a  miscellaneous  fund  of 
knowledge. 

After  a  year  or  so's  tutoring  he  informed  him  he  considered 
him  up  to  the  average  standard,  and  his  short  homily  ended 
with  the  invariable  injunction  : 

"  You've  got  a  saint  for  a  mother,  never  forget  that." 

"  I  won't  I  "  Colin  promised  heartily. 


CHAPTER   VII 

OF  all  Colin's  youthful  friendships,  there  was  only  one 
which  his  mother  strongly  and  consistently  discouraged. 

In  the  then  sparsely  populated  district  of  Kyambu,  the  Grants' 
nearest  neighbours  were  a  family,  or  rather  a  herd,  of  mixed 
origin  named  du  Plessis,  who  claimed  mixed  French-Dutch 
descent,  but  who  were  undoubtedly  one-third  native.  A  brood 
of  dusky,  unkempt,  but  undeniably  handsome  children  with  a 
flashily  good-looking  father  and  an  immense  mound  of  flesh  for 
a  mother,  who  lived  and  bickered  in  a  rambling,  untidy,  wood 
and  corrugated-iron  bungalow,  upon  the  broad  verandah  of 
which  congregated  different  degrees  of  dusky  sisters,  cousins 
and  aunts,  all  answering  to  the  name  of  du  Plessis.  A  motley 
crew,  who  alternately  quarrelled  and  fraternised  with  the  native 
labour.  Had  Colin  not  developed  a  species  of  hero-worship  for 
Pierre  du  Plessis,  a  young  dare-devil,  a  couple  of  years  his 
senior,  there  would  have  been  no  rapprochement  between 
"  Pilgrim's  Rest  "  and  the  du  Plessis  family.  As  it  was,  Pierre 
was  the  cause  of  the  only  serious  quarrel  between  Colin  and  his 
mother,  who  steadfastly  outlawed  the  whole  unruly  brood. 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  be  friends  with  a  boy  who  plays  with 
Kuke  totos  (children)  and  sometimes  sleeps  in  the  native 
squatters'  huts  ?  "  she  asked  him,  her  eyes  intent  on  his  face. 

Colin  wriggled,  and  stood  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the 
other  before  replying  : 

"  He — Pierre — shoots  with  a  rook  rifle." 

For  the  one  and  only  time  in  her  life,  Mary  deliberately 
snubbed  her  only  child. 

"  That  may  be  so,"  she  answered  indifferently,  as  she  turned 
away.  "  Only  I  had  rather  hoped  you  wouldn't  take  up  with 
coloured  people." 

After  this  tacit  rebuke,  Colin  sulked  for  the  best  part  of  two 
days,  but  the  third  day  the  ngoma  (native  dance),  or  rather  its 
subsequent  results,  was  destined  to  sever  all  further  connection 
with  the  du  Plessis  clan. 

c  65 
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He  had  always  longed  to  witness  a  ngoma,  but  both  his 
parents  had  strongly  discountenanced  this  desire.  He  might 
even  then  have  still  withstood  Pierre's  persuasions  to  accompany 
him  to  one,  had  he  not  taunted  him  with  being  afraid,  and  the 
human  boy  is  yet  unborn  who  can  resist  a  challenge  to  test  his 
courage.  Besides,  he  was  angry  with  his  mother  for  being — 
"  fussy."  Accordingly  he  agreed  to  meet  Pierre  at  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  two  estates. 

Half  raised  on  his  elbow,  he  lay  in  bed  and  listened  intently 
until  he  heard  the  click  of  his  mother's  bedroom  door,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  tapping  of  his  father's  pipe  against  the  mantel- 
piece, which  was  always  a  certain  signal  that  he  was  about  to  go 
to  bed.  Another  breathless  pause  ;  and  then  two  bare  feet 
landed  lightly  on  the  floor  and  Colin  started  to  dress  quickly 
and  stealthily  in  the  moonlit  room.  A  few  minutes  later  a 
small  figure  might  have  been  seen  scrambling  through  the 
window,  and  dropping  softly  to  the  ground,  crouched  behind  a 
plumbago  hedge,  whilst  listening  with  beating  heart  for  any 
signs  of  movement  in  the  bungalow.  Then,  like  a  flash,  the  same 
small  figure  might  have  been  observed  picking  its  way  like  a 
dark  streak  through  the  coffee  bushes. 

Pierre  was  already  waiting  at  their  meeting-place  under  a 
group  of  matundu  trees,  whose  pale  lilac  blooms  appeared 
almost  white,  and  tinged  the  night  air  with  a  faint  cloying  smell, 
as  a  passing  breeze  rustled  through  the  tree-ferns  and  banana  fans. 

But  neither  Colin  nor  his  f el  Tow- ad  venturer  had  a  thought  to 
give  to  the  beauty  of  the  night.  Their  goal  lay  a  couple  of  miles 
ahead,  and  entailed  a  stiff  climb  up  a  rough  native  bridle-path 
worn  through  the  scrub  by  constant  usage.  Neither  boy  spoke, 
but  reserved  his  breath  and  energies  for  breasting  the  slope. 
Colin  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  lithe 
figure  of  Pierre,  whose  long  legs  easily  negotiated  the  largest 
boulder,  and  who  seemed  to  move  through  the  still  scrub  like 
a  swift  shadow.  Once  on  the  level,  however,  they  started  to  run 
at  a  jog-trot,  and  Colin  was  elated  to  find  that  if  he  had  wanted  to, 
he  could  have  outpaced  his  companion.  After  crossing  the  dusty 
red  main  road  to  Kikuyu,  they  plunged  into  the  dim  recesses  of 
a  belt  of  forest,  and  as  they  emerged  into  the  open  the  first 
distant  throbbing  of  the  drums  broke  on  their  ears.  No  jog- 
trot now,  but  a  spirited  dash  forward,  to  be  checked  suddenly  by 
Pierre's  whisper  of — 

"  Slow  ...  we  must  not  be  seen." 
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Though  Colin  did  not  know,  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  the 
ngoma  they  were  about  to  watch  was  not  to  be  carefully  vigiled 
by  a  District  Commissioner,  and  further,  that  white  spectators 
would  not  be  welcomed. 

Taking  advantage  of  every  scrap  of  cover,  the  two  boys  moved 
cautiously  forward,  till  they  came  within  sight  of  a  dense  circle 
of  moving  black  forms  and  flashing  torches.  Then,  at  an 
imperative  signal  from  Pierre,  Colin  dropped  on  all  fours,  and 
following  his  guide  wriggled  through  the  long  grass  until  they 
came  to  a  ditch  bordered  by  scrub,  from  behind  which  they  got 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  proceedings,  which  had  already 
been  going  on  for  some  hours. 

On  the  open  grass  space  before  him,  Colin  was  convinced 
were  congregated  the  entire  black  populations  of  Kyambu  and 
Kikuyu,  whereas  there  were  probably  only  between  two  and 
three  hundred  men  and  girls  actually  taking  part.  In  the  glare 
of  the  torches  the  men's  bodies  glistened  with  oil,  whilst  their 
long  ostrich  plumes  nodded  and  swayed  on  their  heads  as  they 
formed  up  in  irregular  circles.  After  a  time  he  was  able  to 
distinguish  an  inner  ring  of  girls,  who  were  also  liberally  anointed 
with  fat  and  oil  and  gay  with  strings  of  beads.  They  seemed  to 
him  to  be  quite  little  girls,  and  had  he  asked  the  more  ngo ma- 
initiated  Pierre,  he  would  have  told  him  that  married  women 
were  debarred  by  custom  from  taking  any  more  active  part  than 
that  of  an  appreciative  audience. 

"  Thrum — thrum  !  "  went  the  drums  and  Colin 's  heart  beat  in 
unison.  This  was  seeing  life — night-life  !  In  spite  of  wearing 
nothing  more  tangible  than  a  folded  loin-cloth,  the  men,  ordinary 
shamba  and  house  boys  in  many  instances,  seemed  to  be  wonder- 
fully dressed  up,  for  their  arms  and  legs  were  adorned  with 
frills  of  black  and  white  colobus  monkey  fur,  while  round  their 
ankles  and  below  their  knees  were  jingling  bells  and  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  ironmongery,  and  with  every  movement 
the  three  immense  ostrich  feathers  on  their  heads  bent  and 
swayed. 

"  Thrum — thrum  !  "  went  the  drums  and  then  every  individual 
seemed  to  put  a  police-whistle  to  his  lips  and  the  air  was 
pierced  by  hundreds  of  sharp  blasts. 

Colin  hugged  himself  with  excitement,  and  even  the  blase 
Pierre  admitted  that  it  was  not  a  bad  shauri. 

Everything  in  heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  throb  and  vibrate 
with  the  din  of  the  wild  singing  voices,  and  pulsate  with  the 
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rhythm  of  the  dislocating,  jerky  steps  of  the  dance,  while  the 
atmosphere  became  more  and  more  saturated  with  an  almost 
overpowering  stench  of  heated  bodies  oiled  with  rancid  fat. 
Meanwhile  the  inner  circle  of  girls,  or  rather  children,  swayed, 
sang  and  stamped  in  unison. 

For  Colin  the  most  exciting  part  was  still  to  come,  when  two 
or  three  leaders  burst  out  of  the  throng,  and  leaping  and  shout- 
ing brandished  spears  and  shields.  The  effect  was  all  the  more 
grotesque  because  the  ox-hide  shields  matched  the  pointed  aprons 
worn,  like  crazy  Masons,  down  their  backs.  Then  from  out  the 
medley  of  noise  and  concerted  movement,  curiously  apart  from 
the  rhythm  of  stamping  feet  and  jingling  anklets,  arose  a  wild 
song,  harsh  and  shrill,  in  which  tremulous,  high-pitched  notes 
threatened  to,  but  never  actually,  broke.  Harsher  and  shriller 
rang  the  cries  with  a  perceptible  undertone  of  hysteria. 

Unaware  of  staring,  straining,  smoke-smarting  eyes,  as  well  as 
of  the  perspiration  running  down  his  face  and  body  in  rivulets, 
Colin  suddenly  clutched  Pierre's  arm. 

"  Look  there  !  That  man  on  the  edge,  who  jumps  higher 
than  the  others.  The  one  with  the  red  cloak — that's  our  Jumah." 

For  some  unknown  reason  he  became  unaccountably  sobered 
when  he  contrasted  the  leaping,  half-crazed  figure  with  the 
kanzu-clad,  silent-footed  house-boy,  who  had  waited  on  them  at 
supper  only  a  few  hours  previously.  It  somehow  made  the 
ngoma  seem  a  personal  affair  instead  of  a  mere  spectacle,  es- 
pecially when  he  recognised  in  the  flying  cloak  over  Masharia's 
shoulders  the  scarlet  bedspread  from  the  guest-house,  which 
his  mother  had  missed  several  days  ago. 

"  Thrum — thrum  !  "  went  the  drums,  and  the  leaping  men, 
many  with  foam-flecked,  saliva-oozing  mouths,  appeared  to 
swerve  over  and  enclose  the  swaying  forms  of  the  girls. 

Colin  did  not  know  why,  but  he  suddenly  felt  sick.  A  new 
note,  too,  had  crept  in,  for  individual  fights  were  breaking  up 
the  rhythm  of  the  movement,  and  black  figures  clashed  and 
writhed  together. 

"  Thrum — thrum  !  "  went  the  drums,  as  if  they  never  meant 
to  stop  this  side  of  eternity. 

Pierre,  the  initiated,  explained  that  either  the  tembo  was 
getting  to  their  heads,  or  that  they  might  have  been  chewing 
mimosa  bark,  which  made  natives  either  sleepy  or  mad. 

"  Perhaps  we'll  have  the  good  luck  to  see  a  real  fight  with 
plenty  of  blood,"  he  remarked  with  ghoulish  relish. 
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All  that  Colin  hoped  was  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  sick. 
He  was  not  to  know  that  the  proceedings  which  he  was  witnessing 
were  the  initial  birth-pangs  of  Jazz  which  was  shortly  to  become 
the  rage  in  civilised  ball-rooms. 

Then  suddenly  the  two  boys  instinctively  crouched  closer 
together,  for  something  indescribably  evil — indescribably  sinister 
— was  stealing  towards  them  through  the  thick,  tussocky  grass. 
The  native  strain  in  Pierre  cringed  involuntarily  before  the  tiny 
wizened  figure  which  slithered,  rather  than  walked,  towards 
them.  To  Colin,  he  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  formidable 
than  a  filthy  old  creature,  who  as  he  reached  them  peered  at 
them  through  crafty,  close-set  eyes.  Looking  fearlessly  at  him, 
Colin  recognised  him  as  the  witch  doctor  his  father  had 
summarily  turned  out  of  the  boys'  quarters  that  very  morning. 
It  was  indeed  an  evil  countenance  which  peered  at  the  two  boys 
huddled  together  in  the  moonlight :  a  small  cruel  face  with 
parchment-like  skin,  deeply  pitted  with  small-pox,  and  stretched 
tightly  over  bony  features,  while  round  his  naked  skinny  body 
his  stock-in-trade  of  medicines  and  charms  was  slung  in  smelly 
rags  and  tightly  corked  gourds. 

The  witch  doctor  mumbled  a  few  unintelligible  words  over 
them,  which  set  Pierre  trembling  in  every  limb,  but  which 
produced  the  contrary  effect  on  Colin,  who  was  willing  to  take 
on  any  number  of  witch  doctors,  provided  they  took  tangible 
form. 

With  an  imperious  hand,  he  waved  aside  the  loathsome  old 
creature,  and  said  peremptorily  : 

"  Go  away,  you  nasty  old  shenzi,  or  I'll  tell  the  D.C.  Bwana 
about  our  hens  that  you  stole,  and  the  calf  you  made  go  sick." 

Whereupon  the  toothless  old  reprobate  broke  into  an 
inarticulate  jumble  of  words. 

Clutching  Colin's  arm,  Pierre  muttered  through  trembling, 
ashen  lips : 

"  Don't  make  him  angry.  Come  away  quick  !  He's  cursing 
us." 

"  Who  cares  ?  "  retorted  Colin  feeling  very  brave,  as  he  rose 
leisurely,  and  with  his  hands  in  his  trouser  pockets  surveyed  the 
jibbering  figure  with  supreme  contempt. 

"  You  shenzi — you  !  Why  do  you  frighten  my  friend 
Mbaruku  ?  I  know  the  Police  Askari — Superintendent,  and  the 
next  time  you  curse  his  goats  and  make  them  go  sick,  I  will 
report  you." 
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He  turned  his  back  on  him  with  immense  dignity,  and  followed 
Pierre,  already  in  flight.  He  had  eventually  to  break  into  a  run 
to  catch  up  with  his  erstwhile  hero,  no  longer  boastful  and  for 
the  time  being  shorn  of  all  bravado.  After  crossing  the  main 
road  Pierre  signified  his  intention  of  taking  a  short  cut  to  the 
du  Plessis  shamba,  and  almost  before  he  realised  it,  Colin  was 
alone  in  the  moonlight,  amongst  stunted  trees  and  boulders 
which  cast  hard,  dark,  grotesque  shadows.  For  the  first  time  he 
also  realised  that  he  was  tired,  dog-tired,  and  every  foot  he  took 
seemed  to  be  a  yard.  He  was  conscious,  too,  of  a  blistered  heel, 
which  became  sorer  and  sorer.  And  now  that  there  was  no 
excitement  to  occupy  his  mind,  every  rustle  in  the  bush  and 
even  the  far-off  hoots  of  the  little  night  owls  made  his  heart  beat 
uncomfortably  fast.  He  would  not  have  believed  that  his  eyes 
could  have  smarted  so  much  and  he  felt  as  if  he  were  looking 
out  of  fiery  rims.  He  dragged  first  one  and  then  the  other  leg 
after  him,  and  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  prevent  himself  from 
sitting  down  on  a  stiff  tussock  and  spending  the  rest  of  the  night 
in  the  open.  Then  suddenly  his  heart  missed  a  beat !  Some- 
thing— some  one  was  coming  towards  him — some  one  who 
walked  at  a  great  pace  and  who  carried  a  hurricane  lantern. 

A  turn  in  the  path  revealed  an  angry  father,  nor  did  Grant's 
face  soften  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the  small  woebegone  figure 
limping  painfully  towards  him 

"  Been  to  the  ngoma  ?  "  he  'rapped  out. 

Colin  nodded — words  were  beyond  him. 

"  We'll  square  accounts  to-morrow.  The  first  thing  is  to  get 
you  back  to  your  mother,  who's  half  crazed  with  fright,"  and 
without  another  glance,  Grant  turned  sharply  on  his  heel. 

At  a  spasmodic  run  Colin  tried  to  keep  up  with  his  father's 
long  strides.  To  his  credit  it  was  not  so  much  the  morrow's 
reckoning  on  which  his  thoughts  were  focused,  as  on  his 
mother's  anxiety.  It  was  harder  than  ever  not  to  cry  when  she 
met  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  verandah  steps  and  said 
reproachfully  : 

"  Colin,  I  thought  I  could  trust  you." 

That  was  all,  and  if  his  father  had  not  been  there  he  would 
have  flung  himself  into  her  arms,  and  promised  never,  never  to 
disobey  her  again.  As  it  was,  he  limped  painfully  past  her 
without  daring  to  look  at  her  for  fear  of  bursting  into  tears. 

In  spite  of  Grant's  testy — "  You  spoil  the  brat  by  fussing  over 
him,  when  he  deserves  a  thrashing,"  Mary  followed  Colin  to  his 
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bedroom,  and  though  no  word  passed  between  them,  she  first 
washed  and  then  bandaged  his  blistered  feet.  Finally  she  tucked 
him  into  bed,  and  for  the  only  time  that  he  could  remember 
left  him  without  kissing  him  good  night,  or  rather,  good  morning. 

The  next  day  Grant  duly  administered  what  he  termed 
"  the  leathering  of  a  lifetime  "  in  precisely  the  same  manner  in 
which  his  own  father  would  have  beaten  him  for  a  similar  fault, 
while  Mary  crouched  in  her  bedroom,  and  forced  her  handker- 
chief to  her  lips,  so  that  she  could  not  cry  out — "  Surely  you've 
punished  him  enough.  He  is  only  a  little  boy." 

It  was  several  days  before  Colin  could  sit  down  with  any 
comfort,  but  it  was  not  his  own  sore  flanks  which  hurt  him  so 
much  as  the  deep  shadows  under  his  mother's  eyes. 

And  then  his  own  small  woes  were  drowned  in  the  first 
tragedy  to  darken  his  young  life.  Mbaruku,  who  had  driven  the 
ox-wagon  since  he  was — "  so  high  "  ;  Mbaruku,  who  was 
always  cheerful,  and  the  one  native  with  whom  his  mother  did 
not  mind  his  being  ;  Mbaruku,  who  had  made  him  his  first  bow 
and  arrowa,  and  who  had  taught  him  to  wrestle  and  stalk  buck, 
was  discovered  one  morning  lying  in  his  hut,  wounded  to  death 
by  a  spear-head  plunged  deeply  into  his  left  side. 

It  was  Colin  who  found  him  painfully  gasping  his  life  away, 
but  it  was  his  mother,  who  after  drawing  out  the  spear-head, 
who  tried  to  stem  the  sudden  rush  of  blood  with  cotton-wool 
swabs.  Throughout  the  day  she  and  Grant  fought  tenaciously 
for  the  boy's  life,  but  towards  sunset  Mbaruku  drew  his  last 
painful  breath,  his  glazing  eyes  fixed  on  Colin  sobbing  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hut. 

Though  Grant  left  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  his  murderer 
to  justice,  and  specially  briefed  Glover,  the  accused  was  released 
on  the  finding  of — "  insufficient  evidence." 

As  the  Judge  left  the  mean  dusty  wood  and  galvanised  build- 
ing, known  as  the  Court  House,  he  was  confronted  with  an  in- 
dignant small  boy,  who  hurled  at  him  the  defiance  of  a  first  real 
grief. 

"  I  know,  my  mother  and  father  know,  every  toto  on  our 
shamba  knows  that  it  was  that  shenzi  Masharia  who  killed  our 
Mbaruku.  Everybody  knows  but  the  Police,  who  say  Masharia 
was  in  the  bazaar  and  that  he  had  no  quarrel  with  Mbaruku." 

"  Colin  !  "  his  mother  remonstrated  gently. 

"  But  no  !  I  must  speak.  Of  course,  Masharia  had  a  quarrel 
with  Mbaruku,  because  they  both  wanted  Malunda,  the  neapara's 
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daughter,  but  Mbaruku  got  her  because  he  could  give  three 
cows  and  fifteen  goats  for  her,  and  Masharia,  though  he  stole  our 
posho,  could  only  give  two  cows  and  ten  goats.  Malunda  was 
fair,  so  she  cost  a  lot." 

There  was  a  subdued  guffaw,  as  Colin  shook  off  his  mother's 
restraining  hand,  and  followed  the  Judge  hurling  defiance  at  his 
retreating  black  and  scarlet  robe. 

"  I  wish  England  wasn't  so  far  away  so  that  King  George  the 
Fifth  could  know  that  he  pays  the  Police  to  make  mistakes,  and 
gives  you  cloaks  when  you  don't  do  your  work  properly." 

If  Colin 's  grief  had  not  been  so  genuine  he  would  have  been 
elated  at  his  sudden  popularity  caused  by  this  outburst,  for  at 
the  time  the  tension  between  the  settler  and  the  official  elements 
was  at  its  worst. 

Quite  a  lot  of  people,  whom  he  did  not  know,  came  up  and 
shook  hands,  or  patted  him  on  the  back,  saying — "  Good  for 
you,  sonny,  don't  you  be  afraid  to  say  what  you  think."  If  he 
had  wanted  to,  he  could  have  drunk  every  available  bottle  of 
stone  ginger-beer  in  Nairobi.  As  it  was,  he  returned  to  the  farm 
with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  gifts  from  known  and  unknown 
admirers,  which  ranged  from  a  much-despised  teddy-bear  to  a 
much-appreciated  set  of  carpentry  tools  :  the  latter  from  Glover, 
who  was  credited  with  haggling  over  a  rupee  for  a  combined 
shave  and  haircut. 

Partly  from  excitement  and  partly  from  grief,  Colin  could 
not  go  to  sleep  that  evening,  even  though  his  father,  who 
as  a  rule  discouraged  questions,  answered  in  reply  to  his 
oft-repeated — 

"  I  don't  see  why  Masharia  shouldn't  be  punished." 

"  You'll  learn  as  you  get  older,  laddie,  that  human  justice  lets 
you  down  more  often  than  it  gives  you  a  lift  up  in  this  rum 
world  of  ours." 

And  because  his  mother  could  always  be  depended  upon  to 
understand  just  how  he  was  feeling,  he  hadn't  to  ask  her  to  sit 
longer  by  his  bedside  than  usual. 

"  I  hate  unfair  things,"  he  muttered  over  and  over  again. 
"  I  hate  people  to  pretend  to  be  what  they  aren't.  That's  why 
I  never  wanted  to  be  friends  again  with  Pierre  when  I  found  out 
he  boasted  about  being  brave  when  he  really  wasn't." 

"  Go  to  sleep,  little  son,"  she  counselled,  "  and  try  and  think 
about  kind  and  pleasant  people." 

Later,  as  his  eyelids  closed  over  his  eyes,  she  was  about  to 
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steal  out  of  the  room,  when  his  hand  clutched  hers,  and  stooping 
down  she  heard  him  murmur  drowsily  : 

"  I  know  now  what  being  dead  means.  It  means  that  every 
time  I  see  the  ox-wagon  and  hear  the  whip  crack,  Mbaruku 
won't  be  sitting  on  the  driver's  seat." 


CHAPTER   VIII 

COLIN  was  not  to  realise  until  many  years  later  that  the 
most  important  event  in  his  life  before  the  war  was  the 
unexpected  advent  of  Sir  Michael  O'Brien. 

"  Where's  Dad  ?  "  he  asked  his  mother  one  afternoon,  as  he 
joined  her  on  the  verandah  with  his  lesson-books  under  his  arm. 

She  did  not  glance  up  from  the  gaping  hole  in  the  stocking 
which  she  was  darning,  as  she  answered  : 

"  He  has  gone  into  Nairobi  to  arrange  about  conducting  a 
safari  for  a  gentleman  who  has  just  arrived  from  England." 

"  When  I'm  grown  up  I  shall  be  a  white  hunter,"  Colin 
announced  as  he  bent  over  his  copy-book,  and  wrestled  with 
elbows  and  jerking  head  over  a  mathematical  problem  propounded 
by  Mr.  Spence  for  his  homework  : 

"  If  five  bibis  take  three  hours  to  pick  six  coffee  bushes,  how 
long  will  ten  bibis  take  to  pick  five  bushes  ?  " 

"I'd  like  to  know  who  was  the  interfering  person  who  invented 
'rithmetic,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  and  was  just  about  to  sharpen 
his  pencil  when  a  motor-car  rounded  the  corner  of  the  drive  and 
drew  up  at  the  porch. 

Grant  stepped  out  quickly  and  was  followed  more  leisurely  by 
a  short,  dapper  man. 

"  Wife,  I've  brought  Sir  Michael  O'Brien  to  have  a  look  over 
the  farm,"  he  said,  and  stepped  slightly  on  one  side  to  introduce 
the  stranger. 

Glancing  up  from  his  exercise-book  Colin  saw  his  mother's 
face  transfigured.  Starting  to  her  feet,  her  work  scattering  in  all 
directions,  her  colour  coming  and  going,  she  exclaimed  in  joyful 
surprise  : 

"  Micky  !    You — of  all  people  in  the  world  1  " 

"  Mary  1  By  all  that's  wonderful  1  "  and  grasping  her  out- 
stretched hands  he  shook  them  warmly. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Colin  realised  with  a  sense  of 
burning  injury  that  his  mother  had  forgotten  his  existence, 
while  the  short  dapper  stranger,  with  the  wrinkled  face  and 
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bright,  intelligent  monkey-like  eyes,  absorbed  all  her  attention. 
It  occurred  to  him,  as  he  watched  her  jealously,  that  she  looked 
quite  young  and  pretty  in  her  sudden  animation,  and  as  he 
slipped  through  the  French  window  into  the  sitting-room  he 
heard  her  say  to  his  father  in  a  queer,  breathless  voice  : 

"  John,  Sir  Michael  is  a  very  old  friend.  I  knew  him  long 
before  I  left  England." 

Later  in  the  day  Colin  found  himself  once  more  in  the  lime- 
light, though  he  noticed  that  when  his  mother  came  in  search  of 
him  that  her  eyes  were  still — "  all  stars." 

"  My  old  friend,  Sir  Michael,  wants  very  much  to  get  to  know 
you,"  she  coaxed,  and  in  spite  of  his  determination  to  stand  on 
his  dignity,  Colin  found  himself  responding,  if  reluctantly,  to 
the  new-comer's  advances. 

It  seemed  that  Sir  Michael  wanted  to  know  all  about  him  ; 
how  he  spent  the  day,  what  lessons  he  was  doing,  how  he  liked 
the  life  on  the  shamba,  or  whether  he  would  prefer  to  go  to 
school  in  England  ?  To  the  last  question  Colin  answered  with 
the  utmost  conviction,  that  he  wasn't  going  anywhere  where  his 
mother  wasn't  ! 

Later  as  he  turned  away  to  go  to  his  supper,  he  heard  Sir 
Michael  say  to  her  : 

"  The  boy's  got  your  eyes  and  colouring,  Mary,  but  his 
physique  is  all  Grant." 

Long  after  his  mother  had  tucked  him  into  bed  and,  for  the 
first  time  he  could  remember,  had  kissed  him  absent-mindedly 
and  then  hurried  away,  he  lay  awake  and  listened  to  the  murmur 
of  their  voices  on  the  verandah.  And  even  as  he  decided  that 
the  all-absorbing  stranger  was  not  going  to  interfere  with  him, 
he  fell  asleep. 

"  You  might  at  least  have  trusted  me  to  see  you  through  when 
the  crash  came,"  Sir  Michael  remarked  with  mild  reproof,  as  he 
gazed  speculatively  at  Mary  Grant,  whom  he  had  known  for  so 
many  years  as  Mary  Trevor,  first  as  a  schoolgirl,  and  then  as  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  daintiest  debutantes  of  a  long-ago  season. 
But  to-day  on  meeting  her  after  an  interval  of  years,  he 
remembered  her  most  vividly  as  radiant  with  happiness,  when 
she  had  caught  his  hand  and  exclaimed — "  Micky,  Micky  !  It 
seems  almost  too  wonderful,  but  I'm  engaged  to  Derek." 

Even  now  he  did  not  care  to  dwell  on  the  last  time  he  had 
seen  her,  a  pitifully  small  figure,  weighed  down  by  heavy  mourn- 
ing worn  for  that  gay  dare-devil  of  a  father,  who  by  a  few  seconds 
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had  evaded  arrest  on  a  charge  of  fraudulent  conversion  with  a 
pistol-shot  through  the  brain.  Looking  at  her  now,  it  seemed  as 
if  it  had  been  her  fate  to  love  and  suffer  at  the  hands  of  attractive 
dare-devils,  for  Derek,  his  younger  brother,  had  been  another 
such  :  a  fair-weather  lover.  And  now,  she  sat  before  him  as 
Mary  Grant,  self-contained  and  withered.  Her  clear  voice,  so 
soft  and  rounded,  the  only  thing  in  her  which  had  not  changed, 
broke  in  upon  his  thoughts. 

"  And  Derek  ?    How  is  he  ?  " 

"  Not  much  altered,  just  a  bit  smug  from  unmerited  prosperity. 
As  I  expect  you  know  he  married  Alice  Doran,  who  paid,  has 
paid,  and  always  will  pay  his  debts,  provided  humanity  continues 
to  wash  itself  with  the  parental  soap." 

"  Fifteen  years  seems  a  long  time — an  eternity,"  she  murmured, 
her  busy  hands  idle  for  once. 

And  looking  at  her  no  longer  speculatively,  but  with  deep 
compassion,  Michael  O'Brien  realised  that  there  was  one  debt 
for  which  Derek  would  have  to  pay  the  ultimate  reckoning.  He 
would  have  liked  to  have  questioned  her  as  to  how  her  incompre- 
hensible marriage  had  come  about,  but  without  a  word  being 
said  on  either  side  he  realised  he  would  never  know.  She  was 
the  same  Mary  fated  to  suffer  through  her  loyalties.  Rough 
diamond  though  he  was,  Grant  was  unthinkable  as  her  husband, 
while  in  O'Brien's  eyes  their  social  relationship  was  that  of  farm 
bailiff  to  lady  of  the  manor.  He  was,  however,  too  much  of  a 
philosopher  to  dwell  on,  much  less  to  deplore,  the  unpreventable, 
so  he  chose  the  one  safe  topic. 

"  That's  a  fine  youngster  of  yours." 

Mary's  tired  eyes  lightened  with  a  sudden  inward  glow,  and 
leaning  forward  with  clasped  hands,  she  said  with  a  catch  in  her 
voice  : 

"  As  you've  probably  guessed,  everything  of  me  is  centred  in 
Colin.  He  has  made  impossible  things — possible  for  me." 

"  I  can  quite  believe  that." 

"  Does  he — does  he  "  (with  an  obvious  effort)  "  strike  you  as 
different  from  English  boys  of  his  age  ?  I  mean  is  he — is  he 
rough,  uncouth — Colonial  ?  " 

Her  eyes  sought  his  face,  as  if  to  wring  the  truth  from  him. 

"  No  son  of  yours,  Mary,  could  be  other  than  a  gentleman," 
Sir  Michael's  reply  came  unhesitatingly.  "  But  tell  me,"  looking 
at  her  with  a  half-mirthful,  half-quizzical  glance,  "  how  did  you 
and  Grant  manage  to  produce  a  young  Greek  god  between  you  ?  " 
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Two  days  later  Sir  Michael  and  Grant  started  on  their  safari 
towards  the  Belgian  Congo,  but  not  before  it  had  been  practically 
decided  that  on  their  return  Colin  would  sail  with  the  former 
for  England.  The  offer,  not  merely  to  pay  for,  but  to  super- 
intend the  boy's  education  had  come  spontaneously  from  Sir 
Michael.  He  was  a  proud  man,  and  payment  of  the  debt  the 
house  of  O'Brien  owed  Mary  Trevor  was  many  years  in  arrears. 
But  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  pride,  he  had  to  face  a  pride 
as  deeply  rooted  as  his  own. 

"I'm  dead  set  against  accepting  charity  from  any  man," 
Grant  had  replied  when  the  proposal  was  first  put  to  him. 
"  What  education  I've  had  is  good  enough  for  my  son.  I  can't 
spare  the  cash  to  send  Colin  to  a  school  in  South  Africa,  much 
less  England  at  present,  but  who  knows  in  a  year  or  two,  if 
nothing  goes  wrong  with  the  coffee,  I'll  be  able  to  manage  it. 
Anyhow,  he'll  one  day  own  one  of  the  tidiest  farms  in  the 
country." 

But  Mary,  who  had  never  reminded  him  that  her  money  had 
been  instrumental  in  buying  the  farm,  had  no  hesitation  in 
reminding  him  of  the  work  she  had  put  into  it. 

"  All  the  more  reason  then  that  Colin  should  learn  to  hold  his 
own  with  his  fellow- men.  I  haven't  worked  all  these  years  to 
see  him  grow  up  as  a  yokel,  and  I  am  determined  that  he  shan't 
miss  this  chance.  We  can  always  repay  Sir  Michael  for  what  he 
advances  on  Colin's  education,  though  we  can  never  repay  his 
kindness  in  undertaking  to  supervise  it." 

Neither  of  the  two  men  had  ever  heard  her  speak  with  such 
keen-edged  determination. 

"  You'll  have  to  give  in,  Grant,"  O'Brien  remarked  dryly.  "  If 
you  aren't  sufficiently  broken  into  matrimonial  harness  after  all 
these  years,  you  must  know  as  a  seasoned  hunter  that  the  female 
of  the  species  is  always  ready  to  fight  to  the  death  for  her  young." 

"  Guess  you  know  a  lot  for  a  bachelor,"  Grant  returned  with 
a  reluctant  grin,  which  signified  victory  for  Mary,  to  whom  the 
bare  thought  of  years  of  separation  from  Colin  was  like  a  knife 
thrust  through  her  heart. 

Meanwhile  the  person  most  concerned  knew  nothing  of  these 
deliberations.  There  would  be  plenty  of  time,  Mary  urged,  to 
tell  him  on  the  return  of  the  safari. 

So  for  several  months  Sir  Michael  and  Grant  disappeared  into 
the  blue,  which  in  East  Africa  embraces  hot,  open  plains  quiver- 
ing under  a  cloudless  sky,  soft  round  downlike  hills  studded 
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with  clover,  glades  shaded  by  vistas  of  tall  forest  trees  down 
which  impallas  strolled  with  leisurely  grace,  lush  emerald-green 
meadows  bejewelled  with  flowers,  and  meandering  green  lines  of 
river  outlined  against  a  neutral-tinted  surface. 

So  for  several  months  Grant  and  Sir  Michael  walked,  rode  or 
camped  upon  sun-baked,  lava-strewn  plains  ;  they  skirted  the 
wide-open  maws  of  extinct  craters  from  which  an  occasional  jet 
of  steam  issued,  as  well  as  papyrus  swamps  in  which  pythons 
lurked  ;  they  climbed  wide  rolling  downs  covered  with  bracken 
and  purple  scabious  ;  they  cut  and  hacked  their  way  through 
darkly  curtained  forest  tracks,  living  whole  days  at  a  time  in  the 
perpetual  twilight  of  bamboos  and  lichen-encased,  creeper- 
swathed  trees  ;  and  ever  and  anon  fighting  their  way  through 
thorn-bush,  they  passed  by  great  lakes  bosoming  exquisite 
blue-mauve  stretches  of  water-lilies. 

Dawn,  the  rosy-tinted  herald  of  a  new  day,  found  them  awake 
and  busy  striking  camp  :  midday  found  them  sweating  under 
the  sun's  almost  vertical  rays,  taking  advantage  of  every  patch 
of  shelter,  whilst  urging  on  tired  porters  to  make  camp  as  quickly 
as  possible  ;  sunset  with  its  opalescent  hues  gilding  plain  and 
hills  alike  into  a  golden  haze,  found  them  returning  footsore, 
but  triumphant,  with  perhaps  some  unique  trophy,  or  footsore 
and  disappointed  with  nothing  more  to  record  than  a  day  of  lost 
opportunities  :  night  found  them  seated  by  crackling  wood  fires 
under  the  indigo  canopy  of  heaven  pierced  by  myriads  of  stars, 
discussing  the  day's  sport  or  the  morrow's  programme,  and  even 
while  they  relaxed  and  smoked,  every  sense  remained  alert  for 
the  unmistakable  grunt  of  a  hunting  lion,  or  the  soft  pad  of  the 
bigger  cat  tribe,  to  fall  asleep  at  last  to  the  crooning  of  the  porters. 

Africa  breeds  the  philosophy  of  the  unexpected  :  anything 
may  happen,  from  the  sudden  onslaught  of  a  blundering  rhinoceros 
to  administering  "  dawa  "  to  a  line  of  sick  porters,  rubbing  their 
bellies  and  rolling  the  whites  of  their  eyes  skywards. 

"  Ever  been  frightened  on  safari  ?  "  Sir  Michael  asked  Grant 
casually  one  evening. 

"  Once,  when  I  came  upon  a  dried-up  lake.  Nothing  unusual 
in  that,  as  you'll  say,  and  I  never  gave  it  a  second  thought  but 
went  on  straight  into  the  bush,  and  then  .  .  .  Well,  it  fairly 
bristled  with  crocodiles.  A  big  brute  nearly  got  me  ;  and  when 
I  questioned  the  natives  of  the  district,  they  told  me  the  lake  had 
been  dried  up  for  many  years,  but  that  the  crocs,  apparently 
thrived  and  multiplied  in  the  bush." 
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"  So  once  again  Africa  lived  up  to  her  reputation  and  supplied 
the  unexpected,"  was  O'Brien's  sole  comment. 

Apart  from  hunting,  the  two  men  had  nothing  in  common 
beyond  their  manhood,  but  whilst  they  followed  hard  upon  the 
spoor  of  big  and  small  game,  they  were  comrades  sharing  the 
same  risks,  hardships  and  triumphs.  In  the  fellowship  of  the 
safari,  Africa  is  the  supreme  leveller  of  class  prejudice. 


On  a  starlit  night  Sir  Michael  and  Grant  motored  straight 
through  Nairobi  and  arrived  at  length  unheralded  at  "  Pilgrim's 
Rest." 

"  What's  all  the  excitement  in  Nairobi  ?  "  was  Grant's  first 
enquiry.  "  We  were  bent  on  getting  to  the  shamba,  so  didn't 
stop  to  ask." 

Before  Mary  could  answer,  Colin  burst  out  breathlessly  : 

"  England's  going  to  fight  Germany,  and  I'm  ever  so  glad 
I've  learnt  to  shoot  with  the  rook  rifle  Sir  Michael  gave  me 
before  you  went  on  safari." 

And  though  he  never  guessed  it  the  outbreak  of  war  signed 
his  reprieve,  for  there  was  now  no  question  of  returning  to 
England  with  Sir  Michael,  who  caught  the  first  available  steamer 
in  order  to  rejoin  his  old  regiment.  Before  leaving  Nairobi  he 
lodged  with  Stephen  Glover  in  the  names  of  Colin  and  himself 
the  title-deeds  of  the  farm  he  had  recently  acquired  adjoining 
Mary  Grant's  holding  in  the  Kedong  Valley. 

"  If  circumstances  are  against  my  taking  a  hand  in  your  boy's 
education,"  he  told  her  in  parting,  "  I  mean  to  help  to  secure  his 
future,  and  as  soon  as  I  get  home  I  will  have  a  codicil  added  to 
my  will,  so  that  if  I  don't  come  out  of  this  scrap,  the  Kedong 
property  together  with  one  thousand  pounds  is  to  be  handed 
to  Colin  on  his  coming  of  age." 

During  the  four  years  when  the  face  of  Europe  became  a 
scarred  mass  of  burnt  and  crumbling  towns  and  devastated 
country-sides,  the  forces  of  B.E.A.  waged  intermittent  and 
unsatisfactory  guerrilla  warfare  with  von  Lettow's  troops  in 
G.E.A. 

To  begin  with,  though  an  admirably  administered  German 
colony  lay  across  the  border  and  natives  outnumbered  white 
men  to  the  tune  of  three  millions,  the  only  field-gun  the 
Protectorate  possessed  was  minus  ammunition. 

Nairobi  House,  almost  the  only  stone  building  in  the  capital 
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in  August  1914,  became  the  hub  of  the  universe,  the  dusty 
courtyard  of  the  Law  Courts  the  first  drilling  ground,  and  the 
first  inspection  of  troops  took  place  in  Government  Road.  If 
ever  there  was  a  motley  array  surely  this  collection  of  military 
units  was  one.  They  came  in  their  hundreds — settlers  and 
business  men — in  khaki  shorts,  in  breeches,  in  topees,  in  double- 
terais  ;  in  high-laced  boots,  in  puttees,  in  leggings — in  any  old 
kit  for  that  matter.  They  rode  on  valuable  horses,  docile  donkeys 
and  obstreperous  mules  ;  the  only  hard-and-fast  rule  apparently 
being  that  the  tallest  rider  invariably  chose  the  smallest  mount. 
Nor  were  they  entirely  comprised  of  British  stock,  for  there  was 
a  sprinkling  of  Dutchmen  from  the  Uasin  Gishu  Plateau,  who  in 
certain  instances  had  fought  against  the  English  forces  in  the 
South  African  war,  as  well  as  Norwegians,  Swedes  and  Italians. 

A  truly  Gilbertian  fighting  force,  but  if  they  were  unbelievably 
comic,  they  were  unmistakably  patriotic,  and  were  ready  to  risk 
not  merely  their  lives,  but  also  their  livelihoods. 

In  course  of  time  the  E.A.  Mounted  Rifles  came  into  existence, 
and  a  little  later  the  Nairobi  Defence  Force  blossomed  forth  as 
the  second  line  of  defence.  Meanwhile  the  Muthaiga  Club  was 
commandeered  as  a  hospital,  and  certain  townspeople  offered 
their  houses  as  convalescent  homes.  In  fact,  there  was  much 
work  for  everyone,  including  the  inefficients,  to  whom  the  war 
brought  "  cushy  "  jobs  never  dreamed  of  in  their  idlest  hours. 
As  for  the  women  of  the  Protectorate,  they  did  their  admirable 
part,  whether  as  nurses,  canteen  workers  or  proxy  managers  of 
their  husbands'  farms.  Stephen  Glover,  the  cynic,  apportioned 
yet  another  role  to  them,  that  of  universal  consoler,  or  rather,  as 
he  expressed  it  tersely — "  Some  women  inspire  confidence, 
others  invite  it,  while  a  few  extract  it  from  young  fools  and  old, 
and  expect  payment  in  kind." 

But  this  is  mere  digression  ;  like  as  in  Europe,  so  East  Africa 
passed  through  dark  hours.  The  E.A.M.R.  received  its  baptism 
of  fire  at  Longido,  where  several  well-known  settlers  took  the 
long,  long  trail.  Almost  simultaneously  came  the  ghastly 
business  of  Tanga,  when  the  troops  under  the  Indian  command 
walked  into  a  skilfully  baited  death-trap,  and  Maxim  and  Lewis 
guns  belched  forth  death  from  the  trees  on  the  heights  above 
Tanga,  and  frenzied  men  flung  themselves  down  the  cliffs  into 
the  sea  beneath,  where  a  number  shared  a  common  grave  with 
the  rolling  stock  of  the  railway.  Then  later  on  the  seashore, 
British  and  German  doctors  worked  side  by  side  in  the  hastily 
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erected  hospital  tents,  seeking  with  almost  hopeless  energy  to 
cope  with  the  seemingly  unending  stream  of  wounded.  Indeed, 
a  ghastly  business  this  affair  at  Tanga,  of  which  the  least  important 
item  on  the  debit  side  of  the  British  count  was  the  loss  of  a 
quarter-million  pounds'  worth  of  stores. 

The  next  phase  was  the  arrival  of  the  South  African  troops 
with  General  Smuts  in  supreme  command,  when  hostilities 
receded  into  the  hinterland,  though  detached  units  of  the 
German  forces  managed  to  work  their  way  through  the  bush  and 
bomb  the  Uganda  Railway  line  from  time  to  time,  when  a 
number  of  locomotives  were  blown  sky-high.  There  was 
fortunately  no  loss  of  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  Indians 
who  paid  the  extreme  penalty  for  espionage. 

Full  of  confidence,  the  South  Africans  pronounced  a  speedy 
and  triumphant  termination  of  the  campaign,  but  they  reckoned 
without  two  things  :  first,  the  combined  forces  of  nature, 
or  rather,  what  a  certain  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins  termed — "  the 
ruddy  shrubbery "  ;  and  second,  they  underestimated  the 
tactics  of  surely  the  greatest  condottiere  the  war  produced,  von 
Lettow,  who  was  still  at  large  when  the  Armistice  was  declared 


CHAPTER   IX 

THOUGH  he  was  over  age  John  Grant  immediately  joined 
one  of  the  numerous  detachments  of  scouts,  which  sprang 
up  with  mushroom-like  growth  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and 
which  were  gradually  absorbed  into  the  E.A.M.R.  He  was  in 
the  thick  of  the  fighting  at  Longido  and  emerged  with  a  scalp 
wound. 

Meanwhile  Mary  and  Colin  carried  on  at  "  Pilgrim's  Rest  " 
with  the  willing,  but  unreliable,  assistance  of  Mr.  Spence,  who 
tried  time  after  time  unsuccessfully  to  join  up  in  the  meanest 
capacity,  but  was  rejected  even  for  the  Carrier  Corps. 

After  Longido,  Grant  came  home  for  a  few  weeks  to  convalesce, 
but  when  finally  General  Smuts'  troops  took  charge  of  the 
G.E.A.  campaign,  his  knowledge  of  Dutch  and  certain  native 
dialects  was  responsible  for  his  appointment  as  Intelligence  and 
Liaison  officer.  Red  tabs  in  Grant's  case  were  not  synonymous 
with  a  cushy  job,  and  he  owed  his  D.S.O.  not  to  influence,  but 
to  a  really  fine  piece  of  reconnaissance  work. 

As  for  Colin,  there  was  little  or  no  question  of  lessons  now, 
and  most  mornings  found  him  out  at  sunrise  taking  the  roll-call. 
Packing  and  despatching  vegetable  contracts  to  the  military  (at 
cost  price  only)  was  no  longer  a  game,  but  a  stern  business  of 
methodical  monotony.  There  was  neither  the  time  nor  money 
to  spend  in  breaking  up,  much  less  in  planting,  fresh  coffee 
ground,  and  it  took  their  combined  energies  with  the  depleted 
labour  at  their  disposal  to  keep  the  shamba  in  normal  working 
order  and  free  from  weeds. 

By  the  time  he  was  sixteen,  and  the  war  was  drawing  to  an 
exhausted  close,  he  had  all  the  essential  threads  of  running  a 
coffee  estate  at  a  profit  in  his  hands.  He  may  never  have  played 
in  a  football  team  or  a  cricket  eleven,  but  while  boys  of  his  own 
age  were  kicking  goals  or  knocking  up  runs  on  English  playing 
fields,  he  was  coping  with  the  management  of  native  labour  and 
generally  superintending  the  working  of  a  farm. 

At  about  this  time,  his  mother,  more  fragile  than  ever,  but 
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with  the  same  indomitable  spirit  shining  in  her  clear  grey  eyes, 
noticed  a  perceptible  change  in  his  outlook.  Colin  had  shed 
childish  things  for  ever,  and  had  begun  to  look  ahead.  He  no 
Jonger  exulted  in  the  lack  of  educational  facilities  ;  on  the  con- 
-rary,  on  his  own  initiative,  he  discussed  the  question  of  going 
to  school  on  his  father's  return  from  G.E.A. 

"  I  suppose  I'm  too  old  to  go  to  an  English  public  school 
now  ?  "  he  asked  her. 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  so,  besides  we  haven't  heard  from  Sir 
Michael  for  over  two  years,  and  we  don't  know  whether  he  is 
alive  or  dead." 

"  It  will  have  to  be  South  Africa,  then.  There  are  good 
schools  in  Grahamstown,  aren't  there  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  It  won't  perhaps  be  so  difficult  for  me  there,"  he  mused 
aloud.  "  Fellows  will  be  more  likely  to  understand  why  I  can't 
play  games  at  first." 

"  Of  course  they  will,  especially  when  they  realise  that  you 
can  ride  and  shoot  as  well  as  most  grown  men.  Mr.  Spence, 
too,  will  I  know  write  and  explain  the  situation  to  the  head  of 
the  particular  school  to  which  he  wants  you  to  go." 

Mary's  mother-pride  resented  Colin  even  mentioning  his 
deficiencies,  due  entirely  to  lack  of  opportunity.  He  had, 
however,  no  false  sentiment  regarding  these  deficiencies. 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  Dad  gets  back  to  the  shamba,  I'd  like  to 
clear  off  to  South  Africa." 

"  You  shall,"  she  promised  him,  "  and  in  the  meantime  we 
will  arrange  all  details  with  the  school  authorities." 

When  John  Grant  at  length  arrived  at  "  Pilgrim's  Rest  " 
after  obtaining  his  discharge  from  the  military,  he  saw  Colin  for 
the  best  part  of  a  week  only,  as  Stephen  Glover,  who  was  taking 
a  belated  holiday  to  South  Africa,  en  route  for  England,  had 
promised  to  deliver  Colin  to  his  school. 

If  it  is  a  possible  term  to  apply  to  a  man  well  into  his  fifties, 
Grant  returned  to  East  Africa  very  much  more  of  a  man  of  the 
world  than  when  he  left.  Mess-life  in  Dar-es-salaam  during  the 
past  year  had  contrived  to  rub  off  some  of  his  corners,  and 
constant  association  with  an  ever-changing  tide  of  men  of  every 
kind  of  social  grade  had  forced  him  out  of  his  habitual  taciturnity. 
Recognition  at  Headquarters  of  his  really  able  intelligence 
work  had  fostered  self-confidence  and  given  him  a  trifle  more 
social  ease. 
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During  the  three  years  Colin  spent  in  South  Africa  learning 
to  play  and  excel  at  games,  wrestling  with  elementary  mathe- 
matics and  contemporary  history  and  literature,  Mary  husbanded 
her  energies.  Money,  though  not  actually  plentiful,  was  no 
longer  "  tight,"  and  she  treated  herself  to  physical  leisure  as 
well  as  to  as  many  books  and  periodicals  from  England  as  she 
happened  to  want,  and  while  she  recultivated  the  garden  of  her 
mind,  she  superintended  the  laying  out  of  spacious  lawns  and 
the  planting  of  trim  hedges  and  vistas  of  flowering  shrubs  round 
"  Pilgrim's  Rest."  Even  when  grass  huts  had  constituted  their 
living  quarters,  there  had  always  been  gay  masses  of  flowers,  but 
now  she  specialised  in  producing  choice  blooms,  and  her  deli- 
cately blended  carnations  and  roses  exquisite  in  shape  as  well  as 
in  colour  won  her  many  prizes  in  local  flower-shows. 

The  homestead  itself  set  high  on  its  own  particular  ridge, 
amongst  a  series  of  other  undulating  ridges,  became  a  show 
place,  and  was  frequently  quoted  as  a  promising  example  of  how 
to  make  good  in  East  Africa,  now  known  as  Kenya  Colony. 
Strangers,  as  well  as  friends  and  acquaintances,  often  found 
their  way  to  "  Pilgrim's  Rest  "  backed  by  dark  lines  of  wind- 
belts  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  symmetrically  planted  acres 
of  coffee  shrubs,  now  stiffly,  unrelievedly  green,  now  covered 
with  a  snow-like  pall  of  closely  packed  tiny  white  blooms  exuding 
a  delicate  fragrance  of  a  blend  of  stephanotis  and  orange  blossom, 
now  with  branches  weighted  almost  to  the  ground  with  a  rich 
crop  of  red  berries,  which  were  to  find  their  way  in  turn  to  the 
pulping  and  drying  sheds  and  eventually  to  the  London  market . 

During  Colin's  absence  from  Kenya  only  two  events  of  any 
consequence  happened. 

Whilst  reading  and  dozing  one  evening  towards  sunset  on  her 
solanum  and  rose-wreathed  verandah,  Mary  opened  her  eyes 
suddenly  and  sat  up  alert,  as  a  shadow  fell  across  the  tiled  floor. 
For  an  instant  she  did  not  recognise  the  slightly  built  man  with 
the  unnatural  streaks  of  white  in  his  dark  hair,  a  black  patch  over 
one  eye  and  an  empty  sleeve  pinned  to  his  tweed  coat,  who  stood 
on  the  top  step  of  the  verandah. 

"  Yes,  it's  me — right  enough  !  "  Michael  O'Brien  exclaimed 
with  the  faint  note  of  mockery  rarely  absent  from  his  voice,  as 
he  came  forward  and  drew  a  cane  chair  closer  to  her  sofa.  "  As 
you  observe,  slightly  battered  from  an  inability  to  keep  on 
dodging  bullets  all  the  time." 
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Then  looking  at  her  intently,  as  she  remained  silent  from 
sheer  surprise  at  the  unexpectedness  of  his  visit,  he  added  : 

"  Five,  or  is  it  six,  years  ?  have  taken  their  toll  of  you  too. 
Why,  you  are  almost  transparent.  Ever  see  a  doctor  ?  " 

"  Quite  frequently,"  she  answered  with  a  faint  smile,  feeling 
unaccountably  light-hearted  and  reassured,  for  if  the  war  had 
marred  dear  old  Micky's  face  and  figure  almost  beyond  recogni- 
tion, it  had  not  touched  his  kindly,  mocking  spirit.  There  was 
still  a  reliable  guardian  left  in  the  world  for  Colin. 

"  What  does  he  say  about  you  ?  "  he  rapped  out. 

"  He  gives  me  three  years — at  most — if  I  am  careful." 

"  And  are  you — careful  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,  there's  always  Colin." 

She  paused,  and  watching  he  saw  her  eyes  grow  dreamy  and 
reminiscent ;  but  after  a  moment  she  roused  herself  and  added 
cheerfully  : 

"  You  have  no  idea  of  the  gallons  of  red  wine,  which  I  heartily 
dislike,  that  I  force  myself  to  swallow,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pints 
of  milk  that  I  drink,  and  the  hours  and  hours  I  lie  on  this  sofa, 
when  I  would  much  rather  be  attending  to  my  rock  plants. 
But  now,  tell  me  about  yourself — Colin  and  I  can  wait  for  the 
time  being." 

"  I  am  beginning  to  get  used  to  doing  without  this  "  (pointing 
to  his  empty  sleeve),  "  and  to  my  new  role  of  Cyclops.  I'm  quite 
fit  in  myself  again,  the  only  fear  is  that  one  eye  may  jib  at  having 
to  do  the  work  of  two."  He  paused,  and  asked  after  a  slight 
hesitation — "  Do  you  want  to  know  about  Derek  ?  " 

"  Please." 

"  He  went  in  from  start  to  finish  like  I  did,  and  came  out 
without  a  scratch.  He  lost  his  only  boy,  though." 

"What!    Killed?" 

"  Yes,  shot  by  a  firing-party  at  dawn.  His  extreme  youth 
must  be  his  excuse  for — for — running  away.  But  he  will  be 
both  the  first  and  last  O'Brien  to  desert,"  and  he  gazed  down  at 
his  feet. 

Mary  stretched  out  and  laid  a  compassionate  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  knowing  full  well  how  low  his  family  pride  had  been 
brought  by  the  last  of  his  house. 

Lying  back  on  her  sofa,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  golden  rim  of  the 
setting  sun,  she  realised,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  how  little  sad, 
far-off  things  mattered  now.  Her  one  urgent,  pressing  concern 
was  to  go  on  living  for  as  long  as  she  could  to  help  Colin. 
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Footsteps  on  the  verandah  brought  her  back  reluctantly  to 
earth. 

"  Ah  !  That  you,  Grant  !  "  she  heard  Sir  Michael  exclaim,  as 
he  held  out  his  hand,  and  glancing  quizzically  up  at  him,  he 
remarked  :  "  Well,  there  was  always  a  good  deal  more  of  you 
than  me,  so  it  does  not  seem  altogether  fair  that  what  my  sub- 
alterns used  to  call  the  '  jolly  old  war  '  should  have  chipped 
more  bits  out  of  me  than  you." 

For  some  minutes  the  two  discussed  their  varied  experiences 
with  the  disjointed  discursiveness  that  men  invariably  treat  the 
aftermath  of  the  war.  Then  muttering  that  he  had  to  super- 
intend the  weighing  of  the  "  cherry  "  at  the  factory,  Grant  took 
his  leave.  As  he  passed  behind  his  wife,  he  paused  for  an 
instant  to  say : 

"  Don't  expect  me  back  to  supper,  I've  got  an  appointment — 
business  in  Nairobi,  and  I  shan't  be  back  until  latish." 

Mary  nodded,  evincing  no  curiosity  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
business  to  be  transacted  after  nightfall.  Grant  would  have  been, 
to  say  the  least,  disconcerted,  had  he  known  that  she  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  his  appointment  in  Nairobi  was  with  Marcelle 
du  Plessis. 

During  the  couple  of  months  Sir  Michael  remained  in  Kenya 
he  learnt,  from  other  sources  than  his  own  observation,  of 
Grant's  infatuation  for  the  flashily  handsome  virago  he  was  to 
be  seen  with  constantly  in  Nairobi.  He  went  to  Stephen  Glover, 
however,  for  confirmation  of  his  suspicions. 

"  Yes,  Marcelle  du  Plessis  has  got  Grant  body  and  soul," 
Glover  acknowledged.  "  And  if  I'm  any  judge,  she  means  to 
spend  his  money,  too." 

"  Marcelle  du  Plessis  !    What  a  name  !  " 

"  Yes,  got  a  music-hall  glamour  about  it,  hasn't  it  ?  It's 
genuine  enough  all  the  same.  She  belongs  to  the  same  brood 
who  are  near  neighbours  of  the  Grants." 

"  That  explains  how  he  came  across  her." 

"  Partly.  He  probably  first  met  her  during  the  war  in  Dar- 
es-salaam. She  was  a  nurse  at  the  general  hospital  and  is  credited 
with  having  administered  consolation  to  more  than  one  of  the 
gilded  staff.  Dar-es-salaam,  as  you've  probably  heard,  was 
hardly  a  moral  forcing-ground,  and  Grant  possibly  got  his 
horizon  considerably  broadened.  You  can  guess  the  atmosphere, 
the  primrose  path  with  nice  grassy  side- walk*.  I  don't  expect 
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the  du  Plessis  woman  had  anything  to  say  to  him  in  those  days, 
for  I  understand  she  raised  her  eyes  and  expectations  as  high  as 
a  Provost-Marshal.  I  don't  know  if  you've  noticed,"  handing 
him  his  cigar-case,  "  that  when  a  handsome  half-breed  does  not 
marry  young,  she  becomes  a  source  of  danger  to  herself  as  well 
as  any  man  on  whom  she  looks  with  favour." 

"  I  should  never  have  thought  that  women  were  Grant's 
weakness." 

"  Women  aren't,  but  Marcelle  decidedly  is.  Odd  thing  how 
differently  prosperity  affects  a  man,"  Glover  remarked,  lighting 
a  cigar.  "  Grant  as  a  working  farmer  or  professional  white 
hunter  was  as  steady  as  a  rock,  bar  an  occasional  bout  of  drinking, 
but  as  a  man  with  leisure  and  money  to  spare,  he  becomes  an 
easy  prey  for  the  first  unscrupulous  woman  who  comes  along." 

O'Brien  nodded.  He  likewise  had  seen  something  of  the 
domestic  upheavals  following  hard  upon  the  war's  uprootings. 

"  Has  Mary — Mrs.  Grant — any  idea  of  what  is  going  on  ?  " 
he  jerked  out. 

Glover  hesitated  before  replying. 

"  Yes,  I  rather  think  so,  though  she  has  never  mentioned  her 
husband's  name  in  connection  with  any  woman  to  me.  She's 
somehow  above  that  sort  of  thing.  But  when  she  last  called 
here,  I  could  see  that  at  the  back  of  her  mind  was  to  safeguard 
the  boy's  interests.  She  added  a  codicil  to  her  will  appointing 
you  as  joint  trustee  with  me  to  Colin  until  he  comes  of  age. 
The  title-deeds  of  the  Kyambu  property  stand  in  their  three 
names,  but  in  the  event  of  her  death  her  one-third  share  goes 
to  him.  The  undeveloped  Kedong  farm  stands  alone  in  his 
name,  and  she  disposed  of  her  plot  in  Government  Road  recently 
to  pay  for  his  schooling  in  South  Africa." 

"  So  on  her  death  Grant  will  find  he  owns  only  a  one-third 
share  in  the  Kyambu  coffee  estate." 

"  Yes." 

"  Not  a  very  workable  proposition  from  his  point  of  view." 

"  No.  Her  altering  her  will  showed  me  clearer  than  words 
that  she  realised  she  must  protect  her  son's  interests  against  a 
conflicting  influence." 

"  A  rare  woman — Mary  Grant." 

"  A  saint,  and  only  a  woman  so  far  as  the  boy  is  concerned. 
One  can't  altogether  blame  Grant." 

"  I  don't — most  of  us  prefer  common  clay  to  the  mountain- 
tops." 
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"  Precisely.  I  have  always  regarded  Grant's  position  as 
something  as  that  of  a  consort.  Anyhow,  it  is  mainly  due  to  her 
money  and  driving  force  that  '  Pilgrim's  Rest '  is  a  profitable 
concern  to-day." 

Before  Sir  Michael  left  Glover's  office,  Colin's  future  was 
doubly  assured  in  the  event  of  "  certain  contingencies,"  which 
included  his  mother's  probable  early  decease  and  his  father's 
possible  prompt  remarriage.  In  the  event  of  his  leaving 
"  Pilgrim's  Rest  "  before  he  came  of  age,  he  could,  should  he 
wish  it,  proceed  at  once  to  the  Kedong  and  develop  his  and 
Sir  Michael's  joint  properties  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

"  I'm  marking  time  as  to  shelling  out  further  capital  in  Kenya," 
he  told  Glover,  before  he  sailed  for  England.  "  I  have  fulfilled 
the  Government's  development  clause,  and  put  in  a  temporary 
manager  to  look  after  a  few  hundred  head  of  sheep  and  cattle." 

"  I  think  you  are  wise  to  lie  low  for  the  present.  If  I'm  not 
mistaken  we  are  going  to  see  a  worse  slump  than  in  1912.  Kenya's 
bound  to  suffer  from  this  change  in  currency  business.  There's 
plenty  of  time,  however,  the  boy's  only  eighteen  at  present,  and 
we'll  want  to  see  how  he  shapes." 

"  I  know,  but  we've  got  to  consider  the  future.  If  I'm  not 
mistaken  his  mother  is  keeping  herself  alive  by  sheer  force  of 
will,  and  when  she  goes " 

Sir  Michael's  shrug  of  the  shoulders  was  eloquent  of  the 
possible  chaos  ensuing  at  "  Pilgrim's  Rest." 

"  Precisely.  Confusion  amplified  by  a  ready-made  step- 
mother waiting  on  the  threshold  to  take  possession." 

So  whilst  Colin  played  and  worked  in  South  Africa  with 
concentrated  energy,  three  people  in  Kenya  sought  to  safeguard 
his  future  to  the  best  of  human  ability. 

During  the  three  years  he  was  away,  for  on  leaving  school  he 
wrote  and  asked  for  another  year  in  which  to  study  scientific 
farming  at  an  Agricultural  College,  a  request  Grant  as  well  as 
Mary  readily  granted,  Kenya  passed  through  some  of  the  most 
difficult  years  of  its  history. 

Among  some  of  its  most  pressing  problems  was  the  dissension 
over  the  Indian  emigration,  an  agitation  largely  raised  and 
financed  in  India  itself.  At  one  time  excitement  rose  to  fever 
pitch,  and  muttered  words  of  a  possible  revolution  were  heard 
on  all  sides,  the  matter  being  finally  settled  in  compromise. 
Next,  the  currency  question  threatened  dislocation  of  business, 
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while  the  Soldier  Settlement  Scheme  struggled  for  very  existence, 
and  to  quote  a  certain  student  of  public  aifairs — "  The  voices  of 
the  major-generals  and  the  rear-admirals  became  loud  in  the 
land." 

Meanwhile,  social  problems  in  Kenya  remained  much  the 
same  as  all  the  world  over,  though  possibly  in  proportion  to  its 
population  divorce  scored  somewhat  heavily  over  matrimony, 
and  a  certain  type  of  settler  adopted  the  rather  unhealthy  post- 
war philosophy  of — "  Let  us  take  what  we  can  get  before  it  is 
snatched  from  us." 

Another  year  passed,  Colin  was  nineteen  and  on  his  way  back 
to  "  Pilgrim's  Rest,"  and  in  view  of  Grant's  infatuation,  which 
had  merged  into  bondage,  for  Marcelle  du  Plessis,  Mary  asked 
herself  again  and  again — "  How  am  I  to  keep  this  ugly  thing 
from  Colin  ?  " 

For  the  first  few  months  nothing  marred  the  joy  of  his  home- 
coming, and  she  rejoiced  to  see  that  Grant  had  not  merely 
pulled  himself  together,  but  took  an  obvious  pleasure  in  his 
son's  company.  He  went  so  far  as  to  ration  himself  to  three 
whiskies  after  sundown,  and  it  seemed  to  Mary,  always  watchful, 
that  the  baneful  influence  of  his  Circe  was  also  withdrawn, 
whether  temporarily,  or  permanently,  she  dared  not  think.  The 
fact  remained,  he  was  making  a  valiant  attempt  to  prove  to  her 
that  their  son  should  not  have  any  reason  to  be  other  than  proud 
of  his  father.  In  these  days  she  possessed  two  children — the 
handsome  and  exuberantly  alive  boy,  and  the  bowed,  prematurely 
aged  man.  And  while  she  gave  the  whole  of  her  love  to  Colin, 
she  bestowed  sympathetic  understanding  on  her  husband.  She 
strained  every  nerve  to  encourage  the  two  to  take  a  companionable 
interest  in  their  joint  heritage  of  "  Pilgrim's  Rest." 

Then  imperceptibly  at  first,  but  more  obvious  as  the  weeks 
passed,  she  noticed  increasingly  strained  relations  between 
father  and  son.  Colin,  fresh  from  an  up-to-date  agricultural 
college,  was  full  of  modern  and  scientific  ideas  which  he  was 
anxious  to  introduce  on  the  shamba  as  opposed  to  the  set, 
conservative  views  of  his  father.  It  was  the  same  old  struggle 
for  domination  between  youth  and  age,  knowledge  versus 
experience.  All  that  was  left  for  Mary  to  do  was  to  counsel 
patience  to  the  one,  and  urge  tolerance  on  the  other. 

To  Colin  she  would  say  :  "  Remember  your  father  has  made 
the  shamba  as  it  now  stands  by  sheer  hard  work." 
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But  she  had  no  answer  ready  when  he  retorted  :  "  Yes,  but 
what  about  the  way  we  kept  it  going  during  the  four  years  of  the 
war  ?  " 

To  her  husband  she  would  suggest :  "  Let  the  boy  try  the 
experiment,  and  if  he  fails,  it  will  be  good  for  him  to  realise  that 
he  doesn't  know  everything." 

And  once  again  she  had  nothing  to  say  when  Grant  answered 
irritably  :  "  I  won't  have  him  mucking  the  place  about  with  his 
patent  manures,  and  his  new-fangled  notions  about  grafting  and 
pruning." 

The  contest  was  too  unequal,  and  the  strain  of  keeping  peace 
drained  her  vitality  more  than  the  altitude  or  manual  labour  had 
ever  contrived  to  do  between  them. 

She  began  to  spend  more  and  more  time  on  her  sofa,  while 
Colin  found  a  vent  for  his  superfluous  energy  in  breaking  in  a 
couple  of  Somali  ponies,  and  Grant  began  to  rediscover  attraction 
in  Marcelle  du  Plessis,  who  having  realised  that  she  had  missed 
her  market  during  and  since  the  war,  began  seriously  to  consider 
him  as  a  possible  husband,  now  that  his  wife  was  alleged  to  be — 
"  fading  away." 

In  her  increasing  weakness  Mary  turned  to  Mr.  Spence,  not 
for  advice,  but  for  distraction. 

"  I  sometimes  feel  I  am  in  danger  of  losing  my  sense  of 
humour,"  she  confessed  to  him  one  afternoon. 

"  You  never  had  one  where  Colin  was  concerned,"  he  retorted. 

And  after  turning  over  the  point  for  some  time  in  her  mind, 
she  acknowledged  that  he  was  possibly  right. 

"  A  sense  of  humour  is  the  most  hard-worked  and  most 
frequently  misapplied  phrase  in  our  language,"  he  resumed, 
delighted  to  turn  her  attention  from  the  problem  which  he  knew 
was  engrossing  her.  "  It  has  no  connection  whatever  with  a 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  or  superficial  appreciation  of  wit.  I 
prefer  to  regard  it  as  the  philosophy  of  the  unbeaten."  Then, 
looking  intently  at  her,  he  added  gently  :  "  I  have  never  ques- 
tioned your  courage,  but  you  must  prepare  yourself  to  let  Colin 
stand  alone  and  take  his  knocks  as  other  men." 

"  It's  not  the  knocks  I  mind  so  much  as  the  disillusion  which 
so  often  follows  them." 

"  There  I  am  with  you."  Then  noticing  that  she  was  looking 
even  more  tired  than  usual,  he  suggested  that  he  should  read 
aloud  a  certain  novel  which  had  caused  a  considerable  flutter  in 
the  dovecotes  of  the  critics. 
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"  Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  "  he  asked,  when  the 
temperamental  heroine  had  declared  for  the  wth  time  her  right 
to  live  and  love  unchecked  by  social  or  moral  dictates. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  word  '  temperament '  is  as  much 
overworked  these  days  as  '  a  sense  of  humour,'  "  she  returned 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Temperament !  Bah  1  the  word  nauseates  me.  I  admit  it 
may  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  express  genius.  More  often 
than  not  though  it  is  synonymous  of  admirably  exploited  and 
staged  talent,  and  not  infrequently  it  serves  as  a  threadbare 
cloak  for  excess." 

"  Though  I  have  lived  so  long  out  of  the  world  of  contemporary 
thought,  the  effect  it  always  produces  on  me  is  the  hollowness  of 
a  tinkling  cymbal.  Now  mind — brain " 

"  And  there  again  I  see  confusion,"  Mr.  Spence  broke  in. 
"  A  University  man  or  woman,  who  has  taken  the  highest 
scholastic  honours  may  be  absolutely  deficient  in  mind — the 
creative  thought — whereas  a  charwoman  or  a  Bath-chair  man, 
who  can't  claim  to  any  educational  facilities  beyond  the  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  three  R's,  may  possibly  possess 
individual  and  original  mentalities." 

The  discussion  ended  as  most  such  discussions  did  on  the 
note  of — 

"  Of  course  I  know  Colin  is  not  a  bit  clever,  but  I  am  sure  he 
is  brimful  of  common  sense." 

And  on  Mr.  Spence's  half-impatient,  half-affectionate 
exclamation  of — 

"  Oh,  you — eternal  mother  1  " 


CHAPTER    X 

THEN  came  the  catastrophe  which  since  Colin's  return 
had  overshadowed  the  peace  of  "  Pilgrim's  Rest." 

Lying  on  the  verandah  one  afternoon,  idly  turning  over  the 
pages  of  a  book,  whilst  waiting  for  him  to  join  her  for  tea,  Mary 
saw  him  pass  within  a  few  feet  of  her  with  white,  set  features 
and  unseeing  eyes.  She  called  to  him,  but  he  either  didn't,  or 
refused,  to  hear.  Then  raising  herself  on  her  elbow  and  strain- 
ing forward,  she  saw  him  unlock  the  door  of  the  stone  shed,  in 
which  were  kept  the  stores  and  farm  implements  not  in  actual 
use.  She  lay  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief  .  .  .  there  was  nothing 
dangerous  there.  But  the  next  instant  she  sat  up  rigidly  alert, 
for  she  remembered  that  her  husband  had  transferred  the 
glass-fronted  cupboard  containing  his  guns  to  the  store  during 
the  rainy  season. 

A  sudden  choking  sensation  warned  her  that  she  must  con- 
serve her  strength  to  the  utmost,  if  she  was  to  prevent  a  tragedy, 
for  even  during  the  second  he  had  passed  she  had  read  murder 
in  Colin's  eyes.  Once  again  she  lay  back  on  her  sofa  with 
closed  eyes,  then  inch  by  inch  she  lowered  her  feet  to  the  ground, 
praying  for  time — sufficient  time — to  reach  him  before  .  .  . 

With  infinite  care  she  first  placed  her  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
then  steadied  herself  against  the  verandah  rail.  Then  inch  by 
inch,  step  by  step,  she  crossed  first  the  gravel  path  and  next  the 
stretch  of  lawn  separating  bungalow  from  store.  The  pain 
which  gripped  her  heart  with  steel  fingers  was  almost  suffocat- 
ing, but  as  she  moved  slowly  forward  she  prayed  to  live  a  few — 
ten  minutes  longer — just  to  reach  Colin  in  time  and  prevent 
him  from 

"  Mother  1    What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

She  could  not  see  him  clearly  for  wave  upon  wave  of  mist 
was  hiding  him  from  her,  but  she  caught  at  his  open  shirt  with 
both  hands  as  he  towered  above  her. 

"  Colin — my  son  !  "  she  breathed  rather  than  spoke  the  words. 

He  guessed  her  purpose  in  coming  to  him  now,  and  in  his 
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blind — mad  rage  against  that — that  hideous  couple,  he  had  come 
upon  in  the  deserted  banda,  he  pushed  her  gently  from  him. 
This  was  a  man's  business.  His  mother,  who  had  been  so 
grievously  sinned  against,  must  stand  aside,  while  he 

"  Colin— my  son  !  " 

"  Let  me  go  !  "  he  muttered  through  clenched  teeth,  as  he 
tried  to  release  her  clinging  fingers,  but  as  he  brushed  past  her, 
her  cry  of  anguish  penetrated  even  his  vengeance-determined 
brain,  and  he  turned  back  just  in  time  to  catch  her  as  she  fell. 

It  took  Mary  Grant  a  long  time  to  struggle  back  to  life,  and 
even  when  consciousness  returned  she  was  too  weak  to  speak, 
only  her  eyes,  as  they  rested  on  Colin  with  unquenchable  agony, 
breathed  an  inarticulate  prayer. 

"  Don't  worry,  I'll  do  nothing  while  you  are  ill,"  he  murmured, 
bending  over  her  and  raising  her  gently  on  her  pillows. 

"  It's  a  miracle  she  is  still  alive,"  was  all  the  consolation  the 
doctor  gave  him,  when  he  arrived  towards  sunset.  "  I've  given 
her  enough  oxygen  to  keep  her  going  for  a  bit." 

Since  he  did  not  expect  her  to  live  out  the  hour,  he  did  not 
suggest  sending  into  Nairobi  for  a  nurse. 

"  Keep  her  quiet  in  mind  as  well  as  body,"  he  said  a  few 
minutes  later  when  he  returned  to  the  verandah  where  Colin 
and  Mr.  Spence  were  waiting  in  dumb  misery.  "  She  wants  to 
see  you,"  motioning  Colin  towards  her  bedroom.  "  Keep  her 
happy,  that's  all  you  or  I  or  anyone  can  do  for  her — now." 

"  Now  ?  "  framed  Colin 's  dry  lips. 

Dr.  Robertson  nodded,  and  was  merciful  in  holding  out  no 
false  hope. 

"  Don't  waste  time.  She  can't  last  much  longer.  I'll  remain 
here  with  Mr.  Spence.  Call  out  when  you  want  me." 

"  Can't  we  do  anything  ?  " 

"  No,  my  boy,  you  don't  expect  a  car  to  go  on  running  when 
its  sparking-plugs  have  ceased  work,  do  you  ?  " 

When  Colin  returned  to  his  mother's  bedside  he  looked  ten 
years  older.  He  sat  down  beside  her,  speechless  and  tearless,  as 
she  lay  motionless  by  the  open  window,  through  which  she  could 
see  the  sun's  last  rays  gilding  tree,  flower  and  shrub.  So  Mary 
lay  with  her  hand  in  Colin's  and  watched  her  last  sunset.  She 
was  still  unable  to  speak,  but  before  that  golden  ball  of  hot, 
fiery  sun  set  behind  the  black  belt  of  forest,  she  must  leave  him 
comforted  before  she  passed  away. 

"  Colin  1  " 
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"  Mother  1  "  he  bent  over  her,  so  as  10  hear  each  whispered 
word. 

"  I  have  known  about  what  you  saw — discovered  to-day  for  a 
long  time." 

With  an  effort  he  suppressed  a  torrent  of  angry  words,  and 
merely  pressed  her  hand  reassuringly.  Those  two  could  wait — 
he  could  kill  them  both — after  his  mother  had  left  him.  It 
wouldn't  matter  what  they — the  law — did  to  him  afterwards. 
Life  would  be  absolutely  empty  without  her — his  mother.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  read  his  thoughts,  for  her  hand  tightened  on  his. 

"  We — you  and  I  must  make  every  allowance  for  him — your 
father." 

In  spite  of  his  desperate  grief,  a  sudden  glow  of  inward  rage 
darkened  Colin's  eyes.  The  treachery  he  had  seen  in  that 
disused  banda  was  too  recent  to  view  dispassionately.  In  his 
struggle  to  keep  calm,  the  sweat  stood  out  on  his  forehead  in 
tiny  beads,  and  reaching  up,  Mary  wiped  them  away  with  a 
trembling  hand.  She  did  not  attempt  to  speak  for  several 
minutes,  so  much  depended  on  what  she  said.  Whatever 
happened,  she  must  turn  Colin  from  his  premeditated 
vengeance. 

"  When  I  was  young,  quite  alone,  and  very  friendless  and 
unhappy,  your  father  gave  me  the  protection  of  his  name.  He 
was  willing  to  let  it  rest  at  that,  but  after  a  while  I  realised  I 
must  also  be — generous,  and — and  so — you  were  born — and 
became — my  heart's  desire." 

Blinded  by  sudden  tears,  Colin  passed  the  back  of  his  hand 
across  his  eyes. 

"  For  many  years  now,  your  father  and  I  have  been  merely 
good  friends  and  partners." 

She  paused  to  gain  strength,  while  he  sat  with  bowed  head, 
twisting  the  fringe  of  the  counterpane  in  and  out  of  his  fingers. 

"  A  strong  man,  a  physically  strong  man  looks  for — wants — 
needs  more  from  a  wife.  You  and  I  must  be  only  sorry,  very, 
very  sorry,  that  he  has  turned  to  the  wrong  woman." 

"  It's  horrible — beastly — to  happen  to  you — of  all " 

"  I  know — but  inevitable." 

She  lay  back  exhausted,  and  though  Colin  realised  she  was 
passing  quickly  from  him,  he  would  not  call  in  the  doctor.  He 
could  do  no  good — nobody  could  do  any  good — now.  She  was 
just  drifting  away  from  them  all,  from  him — Colin.  All  he  could 
prevent  was  anyone  sharing  these  last  precious  minutes  with  him. 
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"  Colin  !  " 

His  name  fluttered  across  her  lips,  and  he  had  to  bend  his 
head  still  lower  to  catch  her  faintly  whispered  words. 

He  knelt  beside  her  and  her  hands  lingered  lovingly  in  his 
hair. 

"  Promise  me,  you  won't  interfere  between — those  two." 

He  promised  with  a  convulsive  shudder,  and  as  he  put  his 
vengeance  from  him,  a  wonderful  peace  seemed  to  pervade  the 
room,  while  outside  every  twig,  leaf  and  petal  appeared  to  stand 
out  motionless  in  the  golden  stillness  of  the  setting  sun.  To 
Colin  crouching  by  the  low  bed,  his  cheek  against  hers,  it  seemed 
as  if  Nature  herself  was  holding  her  breath,  so  that  his  mother's 
passing-out  might  be  undisturbed. 

The  steady  radiance  died,  and  the  shadows  gathered  slowly 
until  the  peace  of  twilight  was  upon  them.  He  thought  she  had 
left  him,  that  he  was  alone,  when  with  a  last  flicker  of  strength 
her  eyes  opened  and  looked  straight  into  his  with  a  smile  of 
ineffable  happiness. 

"  She  will  come — one  day — for  you — a  wonderful  girl — and  I 
shall  know — and  be  glad." 

A  tiny  night  breeze  stirred  in  the  branches,  and  pausing  for 
a  second,  wafted  into  eternity  Mary  Grant's  valiant  soul. 

Within  a  few  months  of  Mary  Grant's  passing-out,  there  was 
a  new  mistress  at  "  Pilgrim's  Rest,"  and  a  new  owner  in 
occupation  of  a  partially  developed  farm  in  the  Kedong  Valley. 

It  was  Stephen  Glover  who  had  advocated  an  immediate 
change  of  scene  and  activity,  when  Colin  had  first  sought  him 
out  dazed  with  grief  after  the  loss  of  his  mother.  It  was  genuine 
kindness,  rather  than  legal  discretion,  which  restrained  him 
from  making  any  comment  on  the  boy's  bitter  outburst  of — 

1 '  Pilgrim's  Rest '  is  impossible  for  me — without  her,  now 
that  it  has  been  desecrated  by  those  two." 

"  You'll  want  capital  to  develop  the  Kedong  property," 
Glover  reminded  him  later,  but  with  stubborn  pride  Colin 
refused  to  be  indebted  in  any  way  to  his  father,  even  when  it 
was  pointed  out  to  him  that  under  his  mother's  will  he  was 
entitled  to  two-thirds  of  the  profits  of  the  Kyambu  estate.  He 
agreed,  however,  to  Glover  cabling  to  Sir  Michael  for  an  advance 
of  one  thousand  pounds  towards  developing  their  joint  property 
in  the  Kedong,  to  which  a  confirmatory  cable  was  received,  and 
a  few  weeks  later  Sir  Michael  wrote  proposing  in  detail  a  form 
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of  partnership,  whereby  he  put  up  the  necessary  capital  for 
development  and  Colin  the  actual  supervision  until  he  came  of 
age. 

"  By  which  time  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  see  you  take 
a  fair  percentage  of  profits  from  '  Pilgrim's  Rest,'  "  Glover  told 
him  curtly. 

"  I'll  never  do  that,"  was  the  stubborn  reply. 

"  Surely,  you  are  not  going  to  be  content  always  to  be  a  mere 
salaried  manager  of  your  own  property,  for  want  of  funds  to 
develop  it  ?  " 

"  Anything  rather  than  have  any  dealings  with  that  woman." 

For  several  weeks  previously  Marcelle  du  Plessis  had  installed 
herself  as  legitimate  mistress  of  "  Pilgrim's  Rest." 

"  You  are  overlooking  one  fact,"  Glover  reminded  him,  as  he 
eyed  him  keenly. 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  The  years  of  work,  back-aching  labour,  which  your  mother 
put  into  the  place  chiefly  for  your  ultimate  benefit." 

But  for  all  his  persistence  the  only  promise  he  could  wring 
from  Colin  was  that  he  would  reconsider  the  matter  when  he 
came  of  age. 

During  his  first  months  in  the  Kedong,  he  moved  camp  every 
few  days,  as  he  prospected  foot  by  foot  Sir  Michael's  and  his 
joint  property  before  he  put  forward  proposals  for  development. 
In  a  sense  he  was  not  lonely,  for  if  he  could  not  have  his  mother, 
he  wanted  no  other  companion.  A  visit  to  Nairobi  in  order  to 
attend  a  stock  sale  brought  about  a  chance  encounter,  for  a 
small,  shabbily  dressed  figure  greeted  him  in  a  husky  voice  in 
Government  Road. 

"  Mr.  Spence  1  " 

Even  as  he  uttered  the  name,  he  realised  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  contrition  that  in  his  absorption  in  his  own  grief,  he  had 
forgotten  the  existence  of  his  ex-tutor,  and  infinitely  more  than 
that,  his  mother's  old  protege.  He  could  have  "  kicked  himself  " 
for  his  forgetfulness,  worse  than  that,  neglect,  when  he  gazed 
down  on  the  old  man,  who  looked  not  merely  forlorn  and  shabby, 
but  as  if  he  were  actually  in  need  of  a  square  meal. 

Later  as  he  watched  him  eat  voraciously,  and  listened  to  his 
account  of  his  fruitless  efforts  to  find  work,  he  metaphorically 
kicked  himself  again. 

"  With  so  many  young  fellows  looking  for  jobs,  they  don't 
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naturally  want  an  old  fogey  like  me,"  he  said  without  rancour. 
"  There's  just  a  chance  I  may  get  the  vacant  post  of  storekeeper 
at  Athi  River  Station  for  which  I  have  applied.  The  Traffic 
Superintendent  is  to  interview  me  at  three  this  afternoon,  so 
I'd  better  be  moving  on,"  and  rising  to  his  feet,  he  added  with 
a  mirthless  smile  :  "  If  he  judges  by  appearances,  I  don't  stand 
a  chance." 

Colin  pushed  him  back  gently  into  his  seat. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said  gruffly,  "  I'm  not  going  to  have  you 
hunting  for  jobs.  I  want  a  book-keeper,  or  shall  later  on,  at  the 
Kedong.  I  can't  afford  much  of  a  screw  at  present,  but  I  shall 
be  awfully  obliged  if  you'll  tackle  the  job,  until  anything  better 
turns  up." 

Mr.  Spence  moistened  his  lips  with  his  tongue,  and  his  weak 
eyes  bleared  with  tears. 

"  It's  generous  of  you,  my  boy,  and  just  what  I  should  expect 
of  Her  son,  but  I'd  be  of  no  use  to  you.  My  memory  has  almost 
gone,  and  at  best  I  can  only  remember  things  in  patches." 

Colin  lied  stoutly. 

"  Nonsense,  there's  not  much  clerical  work  to  do  at  present. 
It's  pretty  lonely  out  there  in  the  Kedong  and  I  shall  be  awfully 
glad  of  your  company." 

When  he  returned  to  the  farm  that  afternoon,  he  carried  the 
battered  suitcase,  which  contained  all  the  worldly  possessions  of 
Mr.  Spence,  who  verified  his  assertion  in  due  course  that  he 
would  be  of  no  use.  Eventually  it  became  impossible  to  trust 
him  to  carry  out  the  simplest  order,  and  after  a  while  Colin  left 
him  to  his  own  devices,  pottering  about  the  miniature  garden 
which  he  had  created  and  falling  asleep  at  odd  intervals.  His 
brain  seemed  to  become  alert  only  late  at  night,  when  the  work- 
worn  Colin  asked  for  nothing  but  silence.  He  listened,  however, 
attentively  whenever  his  mother's  name  occurred  in  the  old 
man's  ramblings.  Often  and  often  he  relived  their  walks  and 
explorations  in  the  Valley  twenty  years  befoie,  and  Colin  learnt 
more  of  her  life  than  he  had  ever  heard  from  her  own  lips.  It 
was  Mr.  Spence  who,  in  a  rare  flight  of  imagination,  suggested 
a  name  for  the  farm. 

"  Your  mother  called  her  home  on  the  escarpment  over- 
looking this  valley — '  Pisgah  Sights,'  but  that  doesn't  apply  to 
your  place."  He  rambled  on  disconnectedly  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  with  an  effort  returned  to  the  subject  under  discussion. 
"  Her  theory  was  that  the  element  of  chance  plays  a  mighty  strong 
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part  in  Kenya.  You  meet  chance — the  unexpected  at  every  turn. 
But  you  can't  call  a  homestead  by  either  term.  There  ought  to 
be  a  better  word.  If  your  mother  were  here,  she'd  sure  to  ... 
What  was  I  saying  ?  "  looking  vacantly  about  him. 

"  We  were  thinking  of  a  suitable  name  for  this  place." 

"  Ah,  yes  !    Quite  so — quite  so." 

"  You  suggested  something  about  chance — the  unexpected." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  did,  to  be  sure.  ..."  A  pause,  and  then 
with  a  sudden  flicker  of  intelligence,  he  announced  proudly — 
"  I've  found  the  right  word  !  What  about—'  Hazard  '  ?  " 

"  '  Hazard  '—not  too  bad.    I'll  think  it  over." 

So  this  is  how  Colin  came  to  be  known  as  "  Young  Grant  of 
Hazard." 

For  the  best  part  of  two  years  Mr.  Spence  remained  in  the 
Kedong  while  his  strength  slowly  ebbed  away.  It  seemed  to 
Colin  that  he  died  from  sheer  exhaustion,  or  rather,  from  lack  of 
will  power  to  go  on  living.  In  the  end  his  passing-out  was  as 
peaceful  as  his  life  had  been  stormy. 

"  I'll  be  seeing  Her  soon  and  will  tell  Her  how  well  you  have 
looked  after  me,"  were  his  last  audible  words,  and  Colin  accepted 
them  in  the  spirit  that  they  were  given,  the  spirit  of  benediction. 


CHAPTER   XI 

COLIN'S  first  impression  of  the  Kedong  Valley  was  that, 
though  it  ran  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Kyambu 
District,  he  had  stepped  into  a  new  world  bearing  on  its  scarred 
surface  everlasting  evidences  of  a  gigantic  upheaval  of  nature. 

Stricken  with  grief  over  his  mother's  death  and  seething  with 
bitterness  over  his  father's  early  remarriage,  this  still  untamed 
valley  suited  his  mood  a  hundred  times  better  than  the  peaceful 
undulating  ridges  of  Kyambu  with  its  trim  homesteads  and 
symmetrically  planted  rows  of  coffee.  He  was  out  for  a  fight, 
and  he  asked  for  no  better  antagonist  than  Nature  in  her  grimmest 
mood.  He  felt  curiously  in  tune  with  the  wind-swept  valley  he 
now  overlooked  from  a  clearing  half-way  down  the  hill-sides  of 
the  escarpment. 

He  chose  the  site  of  his  first  home,  a  couple  of  rush-roofed 
and  cement-floored  huts,  from  a  point  of  vantage  which  gave  him 
an  uninterrupted  view  across  the  plains  to  where  Longonot 
reared  its  dark  rugged  crest  against  a  cloudless  blue  sky.  It 
stood  for  him,  this  shell  of  an  extinct  volcano,  as  a  valiant  derelict 
holding  up  its  scarred  face  unashamed  to  a  world  which  had 
passed  it  by  in  the  course  of  the  centuries.  Suswa,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  its  capacious  maw  lying  to  the  east  filled  him  with  a 
mild  contempt.  If  mountains  had  personalities,  as  he  was  quite 
sure  they  had,  Longonot  represented  a  man  who  to  him  had 
accepted  defeat  with  a  certain  rigid  dignity,  while  Suswa  reminded 
him  of  a  sloppy,  blowsy  woman,  who  through  inertia  had  lost  all 
self-respect,  and  had  long  ago  abandoned  all  hope  of  a 
silhouette. 

He  never  forgot  the  sheer  joy  of  climbing  Longonot,  though 
the  last  few  hundred  feet  entailed  a  strenuous  scramble  along  a 
razor-like  edge  with  precipitous  cliffs  on  either  side.  But  the 
view  from  the  top  repaid  all  exertion.  Shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand  he  traced  where  the  Rift  Valley  started  from  El  Donyo 
Eburru,  whose  smouldering  volcanoes  still  sent  out  warning 
spirals  of  steam,  which  in  the  distance  appeared  like  a  number 
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of  smoking  camp-fires.  Closer  at  hand,  at  the  base  of  Longonot 
in  fact,  stretched  Lake  Naivasha  gleaming  in  the  sunlight  like  a 
sheet  of  ornamental  water  set  in  a  spacious  park,  and  peeping  up 
from  the  centre  the  lip  of  a  submerged  crater  formed  a  crescent- 
shaped  island. 

Many  a  night  did  he  sit  up  outside  one  of  the  numerous  caves, 
which  appeared  like  empty  eye-sockets  in  the  hills'  sides,  with  a 
gunbearer  as  sole  companion.  For  hours  they  would  sit  speech- 
less, motionless  in  pitch  darkness,  their  bait,  a  dead  hartebeeste, 
some  yards  from  them.  From  behind  the  cover  of  a  small 
thornbush  boma,  Colin  would  strain  his  eyes  and  ears  for  the 
first  sound  of  the  stealthy  creeping  up  of  a  beast  of  prey  :  an  eerie 
business  which  custom  never  staled.  First  .  .  .  the  soft,  almost 
imperceptible,  pad  ...  a  dislodged  stone  ...  a  faint  rustle  in 
the  dark  ...  a  dim,  shapeless  form.  Then  the  tangible  sound 
of  meat  being  torn  from  the  carcass  accompanied  by  a  deep, 
satisfied  purring.  Sometimes  he  lay  crouched  for  what  seemed 
an  eternity  until  the  first  rays  of  the  moon  made  it  possible  to 
take  aim.  Occasionally  he  missed,  and  to  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment saw  a  lion  or  leopard  bound  away  to  safety  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  perhaps  to  be  mocked  shortly  afterwards  by  hearing  the 
animal's  deep  rasping  roar  gradually  receding  into  the  distance, 
until  the  sleeping  world  once  more  lay  under  the  spell  of  the 
night,  silent,  except  for  the  chirp  of  the  ubiquitous  cricket,  or 
the  boomings  of  bull-frogs  in  the  adjacent  swamps. 

"  Hell  let  loose  !  "  he  once  described  one  of  his  night  vigils  to 
Mr.  Spence.  "  I  didn't  get  a  sight  of  either  a  lion  or  leopard, 
but  a  huge  mob  of  hyenas  gathered  round  the  kill.  They  made 
the  night  hideous  with  their  unearthly  laughs,  groans,  wails  and 
screams,  while  they  gorged  their  fill.  Several  family  parties,  so 
it  seemed  to  me,  from  hoary-headed  grandfathers  to  babies  still 
clinging  to  their  mothers.  After  a  bit  I  couldn't  stand  the  noise 
and  stench  any  longer,  so  I  fired  into  the  beauty-chorus,  more 
to  frighten  them  off  than  to  kill." 

With  the  coming  of  the  long  rains  Colin  saw  the  rebirth  of 
the  parched  valley ;  waterfalls  gushed  noisily  down  the  hill- 
sides over  immense  slabs  of  rock,  and  the  escarpment  became 
shrouded  in  a  pink  haze  of  heavily  blossomed  Cape  chestnuts 
amongst  which  Euphorbias  reared  their  candelabra-branched 
arms,  and  Vaal  and  olive  bush  made  a  silvery-grey  background. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  he  spent  his 
days  and  nights  in  excursions  and  star-gazing  ;  on  the  contrary, 
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from  the  beginning  he  worked  with  a  grim  determination  to 
wrest  a  livelihood,  and  something  more  than  a  livelihood,  from 
virgin  soil,  which  was  not  rich  and  deep  like  the  coffee  country 
of  Kyambu,  but  hard  and  unyielding. 

His  first  survey  of  the  farm  showed  him  that  his  chief  difficulty 
would  be  lack  of  water,  and  since  stock-raising  was  to  be  the 
main  object  of  his  joint  venture  with  Sir  Michael,  the  preservation 
of  such  natural  water  as  the  farm  possessed  was  of  paramount 
importance.  For  that  particular  district  the  ten  thousand  acres 
of  grazing  and  forest  land  which  they  owned  were  regarded  as 
well  watered,  for  a  stream  that  dwindled  to  a  trickle,  but  never 
actually  dried  up  in  the  hot  weather,  ran  in  a  meandering  green- 
banked  line  through  the  centre  of  the  property. 

Amongst  other  courses  at  the  South  African  Agricultural 
College,  Colin  had  attended  lectures  on  irrigation,  and  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  was  now  to  stand  him  in  good  stead 
when  put  to  a  practical  test. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was  to  have  a  furrow  dug  along 
the  alignment  of  the  escarpment,  from  which  a  pipe-line  was 
laid  to  a  pond,  once  weed-choked,  and  the  habitat  of  sandgrouse, 
bustard,  guinea-fowl,  and  the  long-legged  secretary  bird.  As  a 
miser  hoards  gold,  so  Colin  stored  every  gallon  of  water  on  the 
estate  with  avaricious  care.  A  main  irrigation  canal  now  helped 
distribute  water  over  a  thousand-odd  acres,  and  tiny  canals  in 
their  turn  irrigated  fields  of  lucerne.  Rain-water  was  conserved 
with  the  same  rigid  economy,  and  storms  which  had  hitherto 
torn  up  the  valley  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  cavalry  charge, 
carrying  destruction  rather  than  fertility  in  their  wake,  now 
filled  huge  galvanised  tanks.  Also,  having  learnt  something  of 
the  value  of  afforestation  in  the  condensation  of  water,  he  decided 
to  plant  nurseries  of  eucalyptus  and  cedar  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  dam.  And  though  Glover  continued  to  wax  sarcastic  over 
what  he  termed  "  dam-fool  schemes,"  a  week-end  at  the  Kedong 
farm  sent  him  away  more  than  a  little  impressed  by  the  visible 
results  of  the  vision  of  a  lad  of  twenty. 

"  It's  safe  to  give  Colin  his  head,"  he  wrote  in  a  covering 
letter  to  Sir  Michael,  forwarding  a  formal  report.  "  He  may  be 
a  dreamer  in  certain  respects,  but  he  is  also  emphatically  a 
worker." 

He  was  right,  Colin  was  emphatically  a  worker,  and  in  his 
determination  to  transform  a  non-productive  estate  into  one  of 
the  most  profitable  stock  farms  in  the  valley,  dawn  saw  him  in 
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the  saddle,  and  dusk  found  him  at  his  desk.  Four  or  five  days 
of  each  week  were  spent  riding  from  one  cattle  or  sheep  boma 
to  another,  which  very  often  ranged  from  six  to  seven  miles 
apart.  But  this  was  mere  routine  work :  sheep,  even  the 
healthiest  flocks,  required  periodical  dosings  and  cattle  frequent 
dipping,  while  under  the  category  of — "  Any  other  business  " 
came  shearing,  ear-marking  and  branding  of  calves,  to  say 
nothing  of  boma-shifting  and  seemingly  never-ending  repairs  to 
out-buildings. 

His  twenty-first  birthday  came  and  went  without  any  material 
change  in  his  affairs.  Sir  Michael  spent  a  few  months  in  Kenya 
during  the  year,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  determination  to 
demand  no  share  of  the  profits  of  "  Pilgrim's  Rest  "  during  his 
father's  lifetime.  Their  attitude  was  utterly  incomprehensible 
to  Glover,  who  was  credited  with  demanding  his  pound  of  flesh 
(and  getting  it !)  both  in  the  interests  of  his  clients  and  himself. 

Until  this  visit  Sir  Michael  had  regarded  Colin  as  in  the 
nature  of  a  trust,  but  after  spending  some  weeks  with  him  in  the 
Kedong,  he  no  longer  thought  of  him  merely  as  "  Mary's  boy," 
but  developed  a  genuine  affection,  to  say  nothing  of  respect,  for 
him.  After  a  peace-burdened  war,  he  found  his  enthusiasm  very 
refreshing,  if  not  actually  rejuvenating.  Though  he  said  very 
little  at  the  time,  he  was  much  impressed  with  the  progress 
made  at  "  Hazard,"  and  insisted  on  raising  Colin's  salary,  which 
until  then  had  been  practically  nominal. 

"  But  I  have  no  business  to  take  more  until  the  place  pays  its 
way,"  Colin  protested. 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  you  are  a  working  partner,  not 
merely  a  salaried  manager,"  Sir  Michael  returned,  and  after 
looking  reflectively  at  him  for  a  few  seconds,  he  added  :  "  Don't 
you  ever  want  to  go  into  Nairobi  and  see  a  bit  of  life  ?  Youngsters 
at  your  age  don't  generally  find  much  difficulty  in  spending 
money." 

"I'm  saving  up  my  good  time  till  later.  At  present  all  I 
want  is  to  get  on  with  the  job.  Besides,  no  fellow  has  any  right 
to  grumble  when  he  has  absolute  independence  and  a  good 
horse  under  him." 

"  Some  fellows  like  a  girl — or  two,"  Sir  Michael  suggested 
mildly. 

"  Time  enough  for  them  later,"  Colin  returned  with  the 
sublime  assurance  of  the  novice,  who  assumes  that  the  right  girl 
will  appear  at  the  psychological  moment. 
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Sir  Michael  chuckled  to  himself,  for  he  found  the  untried 
youth  in  Colin  as  refreshing  as  it  was  unusual. 

"  Do  you  ever  see  your  father  these  days  ?  "  he  asked  after  a 
slight  pause, 

Colin 's  mouth  set  like  a  trap. 

"  No,  I  haven't  set  eyes  on  him  since  I  cleared  out.  But  then, 
I'm  not  often  in  Nairobi." 

"  I  got  a  glimpse  of  him  the  other  day,  and  he  struck  me  as 
going  down  the  hill  pretty  fast.  Nor  should  I  judge  from 
Medusa's  expression,  has  she  found  life  as  rosy  as  expected." 

"  Medusa  ?  " 

"  The  second  Mrs.  Grant.  She's  probably  intolerable  to  you, 
but  to  me  she  has  something  of  the  haunting  beauty  of  the 
Medusa." 

If  anything,  Colin's  expression  hardened,  for  never  at  any 
time  was  forgiveness  an  easy  matter  with  him. 

"  I  can't  forgive — treachery,"  he  muttered,  and  then  turning 
sharply  on  the  older  man,  "  can  you  ?  " 

Sir  Michael  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  The  longer  I  live  the  more  reliance  I  put  on  the  judgment 
of  one  William  Shakespeare,  and  like  him,  I  want  to  believe  that 
— '  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.' '' 

This  was  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  they  touched  on 
personal  matters,  for  they  reserved  their  energies  to  inspecting 
Colin's  various  activities  and  in  discussing  future  improvements. 
One  of  the  first  things  Sir  Michael  insisted  on  being  carried  out 
was  the  erection  of  a  large  stone  bungalow,  with  shelving  shingle 
roof  and  deep  inset  verandahs. 

"  It's  more  than  time  that  you  were  decently  housed,"  he  said 
to  Colin,  as  they  rode  out  to  select  a  site,  the  one  they  eventually 
chose  being  a  gently  rising  slope,  set  between  two  opposing 
flanks  of  thickly  wooded  hills,  which  jutted  out  rudderwise  from 
the  escarpment. 

The  following  year  was  to  see  Colin's  endurance  tested  to  the 
utmost,  for  he  had  to  cope  first  with  a  series  of  outbreaks  of 
rinderpest  and  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  was  told  to  consider 
himself  lucky  that  he  lost  only  one-third  of  his  stock.  These 
outbreaks  were  followed  by  the  first  serious  drought  he  had  ever 
experienced,  and  he  had  to  concentrate  on  keeping  his  herds 
alive  on  such  burnt-up  patches  of  grass  and  fast-drying  streams 
as  were  left.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  dam  and  irrigation  canals, 
the  mortality  would  have  been  infinitely  greater  than  it  was. 
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The  final  catastrophe  was  a  veld  fire,  which  swept  for  miles  over 
the  plains  and  even  shot  up  the  side  of  the  escarpment,  leaving 
as  evidence  of  its  fiery  passage  an  irregular  line  of  charred 
stumps  of  trees  and  blackened  boulders.  From  an  onlooker's 
point  of  view  the  flaming  course  of  a  fire  is  an  unforgettable 
spectacle,  but  as  Colin  and  his  head-men  organised  bands  of 
frightened  or  apathetic  workers  to  dig  channels  and  to  cut  back 
bush  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  homestead  and  out-buildings, 
it  was  a  desperate  race  against  destruction.  The  sweat  soaked 
through  his  begrimed  and  singed  khaki  shirt  and  shorts,  and  as 
he  passed  a  scorched  arm  across  his  smoke-blinded  eyes,  he 
muttered  to  himself — "  One  damned  thing  after  another." 

Even  his  splendid  physique  gave  way  under  the  continued 
strain,  and  he  found  the  most  trivial  work  becoming  more  and 
more  of  an  effort.  But  soon  he  had  to  fight  a  more  insidious 
enemy  than  mere  physical  fatigue — nerves,  the  peculiar  variety 
bred  of  a  tropical  sun  and  a  high  altitude,  coupled  with  solitude, 
which  between  them  cause  men  out  East  to  turn  for  solace  to 
that  most  desperate  of  all  remedies — whisky.  Not  that  Colin  at 
any  time  ever  drank  heavily,  for  he  had  seen  its  fatal  results  in 
his  father's  moral  degradation  and  in  the  dimming  of  Mr.  Spence's 
once  brilliant  intellect,  but  the  temptation  at  night  of  "  another 
little  drink  "  was  always  at  his  elbow,  and  the  more  he  struggled 
against  it  the  more  irritable  he  found  himself  next  morning  over 
trifles.  He  began,  too,  to  worry  unnecessarily  over  unimportant 
matters.  Then  just  when  his  sense  of  proportion  was  most  in 
danger  of  floundering,  a  telegram  from  Glover  curtly  announced 
his  father's  death,  and  as  he  journeyed  to  Nairobi  through 
mist-shrouded,  befo rested  Limuru  and  past  the  vivid  green 
patches  of  bamboo-covered  Kikuyu,  he  realised  the  change  in 
his  circumstances.  He  not  merely  stood  alone  in  the  world,  but 
was  master  of  his  own  fate,  for  there  was  no  reason  now  not  to 
claim  his  rightful  heritage,  and  long  before  he  met  Glover  he 
had  decided  to  dispose  as  quickly  as  possible  of  his  two-third 
interest  in  "  Pilgrim's  Rest."  He  pretended  no  grief  for  his 
father,  and  was  too  young  and  untried  to  understand,  much  less 
condone,  the  pitiful  failure  of  his  life,  for  if  John  Grant  had 
succeeded  in  the  sowing,  he  had  failed  in  the  reaping. 

If  he  had  hoped  for  a  peaceful  settlement,  he  was  doomed  to 
disappointment,  for  the  second  Mrs.  Grant  put  up  a  fight  for 
what  she  termed — "  my  rights  " — and  exerted  every  nerve  to 
have  her  predecessor's  will  declared  null  and  void,  and  sub- 
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stituted  in  its  place  the  dirty  scrap  of  foolscap  which  John  Grant, 
more  dead  than  alive,  had  been  made  to  sign  by  the  du  Plessis 
tribe  congregated  around  his  bedside,  in  which  he  bequeathed 
"  Pilgrim's  Rest "  solely  to  his—"  beloved  wife,  Marcelle," 
who  in  her  scheming  had  forgotten  to  reckon  with  such  immut- 
able documents  as  title-deeds.  Finally,  in  an  emotional  brain- 
storm, she  was  forced  to  accept  the  finding  of  the  Court,  that 
she  was  entitled  only  to  her  late  husband's  one-third  share  of  the 
coffee  estate.  The  hand  of  Mary  Grant  thus  proved  to  be  as 
effective  in  guarding  her  son's  interests  in  death  as  well  as 
in  life. 

"Cheats!  Cheats!  Cheats!"  she  hurled  at  Glover  and 
Colin  in  rising  crescendo,  as  she  swept  into  the  former's  office  in 
the  full  panoply  of  becreped  mourning,  and  though  Colin 
loathed  the  woman  from  the  depths  of  his  being,  when  he  saw 
her  rage-ravaged  face,  he  thought  of  Sir  Michael's  simile  of  the 
haunting  beauty  of  the  Medusa. 

Though  "  Pilgrim's  Rest  "  had  been  neglected  of  recent  years, 
it  soon  secured  a  purchaser  in  a  syndicate,  and  Colin  found 
his  hitherto  quite  inconspicuous  bank  balance  augmented  by 
some  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

He  did  not,  however,  accept  Sir  Michael's  invitation  to — 
"  Come  and  see  what  old  England  can  do  for  you  in  the  way  of 
hunting  and  shooting,  to  say  nothing  of  inspecting  the  much- 
vaunted  beauty  of  the  English  rose,  as  applied  indiscriminately 
to  flora  and  femininity."  He  was  not  merely  in  no  mood  to 
sample  new  conditions,  but  he  considered  there  was  still  much 
to  be  done  at  "  Hazard  "  before  he  could  leave  it  with  confidence 
to  the  care  of  a  manager  for  any  length  of  time.  He  did,  however, 
take  Glover's  advice  and  spend  a  couple  of  months  at  the  Cape, 
mostly  either  on  or  in  the  sea. 

On  his  return  to  the  Kedong  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find  any  human  being  more  physically  and  mentally  fit. 

Then  one  morning  as  he  returned  from  inspecting  a  distant 
sheep  boma,  he  was  hailed  by  his  nearest,  and  comparatively 
new,  neighbour — Captain  the  Honourable  Claude  Maynard, 
who  reining  in  his  Arab  pony,  introduced  the  girl  riding  by  his 
side  with  a  casual — 

"  I  don't  think  you've  met  my  wife's  cousin,  Miss  Deane." 

And  as  Colin  raised  his  double  terai,  Sybil  Deane  did  not 
trouble  to  take  her  long  jade  cigarette-holder  out  of  her  mouth, 
as  she  remarked  carelessly  : 
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"  Claude  tells  me  you  own  that  fascinating  bungalow 
called  '  Hazard.'  " 

And  while  he  rode  tongue-tied  beside  her,  Colin  did  not 
realise  that  there  was  yet  another  interpretation  of  the  word 
hazard,  which  meant  not  merely  chance  but  risk 


PART  II 
CHAPTER   I 

"  YT  7"ELL,  and  has   our   Hayseed  Apollo  proposed  again 

W  to-day  ?  "  Elizabeth  Maynard  enquired  idly,  as  she 
shook  a  cocktail  shaker  with  a  practised  hand. 

"  Yes,  it's  getting  a  bit  monotonous,  isn't  it  ?  "  drawled 
Sybil  Deane,  curled  up  on  the  Chesterfield,  as  she  reached 
forward  and  drew  another  cushion,  an  opulent  affair  of 
black  satin  on  which  a  silver  and  gold  embroidered 
Chinese  dragon  made  a  fierce  background  for  her  trim,  shingled 
head. 

"  What  else  do  you  expect  but  persistence  from  a  man  with 
such  a  decided  chin,"  retorted  Elizabeth,  as  she  poured  out  a 
frothing  cocktail  into  a  slender-stemmed  amber- tinted  glass,  and 
sipped  it  with  the  slow  precision  of  a  connoisseur. 

"  Help  yourself,"  she  added  as  she  passed  the  girl  on  the  sofa. 
"  The  potato-chips  are  on  the  walnut  stool." 

"  Thanks,  no,  preparatory  to  settling  down  possibly  to  hum- 
drum matrimony  in  the  near  future,  I'm  rationing  myself  to  a 
couple  of  cocktails  before  dinner,  and  I  have  already  exceeded 
my  limit  by  one." 

In  spite  of  her  attitude  and  Nile  green  pyjamas  worn  under 
a  sleeveless  silver-tissue  coat,  which  matched  her  high-heeled 
brocaded  shoes,  Sybil  did  not  look  theatrical,  merely  super- 
humanly  bored. 

"  You'll  have  to  acquire  a  taste  for  barley-water,  if  and  when 
you  marry  young  Grant  of  Hazard." 

"  More  important  still,  I'll  have  first  to  break  him  of  the 
perpetual  chant  of  what — '  My  mother  '  said  or  did." 

"  I  imagine  that  will  take  some  doing,"  Elizabeth  retorted,  as 
she  settled  herself  more  comfortably  into  a  deep-bosomed, 
chintz-covered  chair,  and  folding  her  hands  behind  her  head 
she  surveyed  her  cousin  and  guest  with  slightly  ironical  amuse- 
ment. The  voluminous  sleeves  of  her  black  and  scarlet  kimono 
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almost  touched  the  carpet,  and  lying  back  indolently  she 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  gaily  plumaged  tropical 
bird. 

"  Think  so  ? "  yawned  Sybil. 

"  As  far  as  I  can  see,  you  won't  do  better  than  Colin  Grant, 
anyhow  in  this  district.  His  property,  to  say  nothing  of  his  bank 
balance,  is  distinctly — eligible." 

"  Think  so  ?  " 

"  You'll  have  to  work  hard  though  before  he  is  presentable  in 
a  civilised  drawing-  or  dining-room." 

With  her  head  slightly  tilted  back,  Sybil  puffed  smoke-rings 
into  the  air,  and  appeared  more  interested  in  watching  their 
brief-lived  flight  than  in  the  discussion  of  her  problematical 
matrimonial  affairs,  but  Elizabeth  being  a  persistent  woman  was 
determined  to  force  an  issue. 

"  I'm  quite  prepared  to  admit,"  she  continued  after  waiting 
in  vain  for  a  reply,  "  that  he  is  astonishingly  good-looking — 
almost  outrageously  so,  with  those  Greek  features  and  the 
physique  of  a  Viking." 

"  Wonderful-er  and  wonderful-er." 

"  Don't  be  tiresome,  Sybil,  you  know  you're  out  to  Kenya  to 
play  for  safety.  From  what  I  could  dig  out  of  Claude,  before  he 
started  on  that  fool-safari  to  Somaliland,  young  Grant  was  the 
son  of  a  dour  Scotch  Colonial,  who  came  out  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Railway,  and  who  drank  himself  to  death  two  or  three  years 
ago.  His — Colin's — mother  came  of  quite  good  stock.  In  fact, 
she  was  some  vague  connection  of  Micky  O'Brien,  which  probably 
explains  the  interest  he  takes  in  your  young  man.  Anyhow, 
there's  not  a  trace  of  Micky's  nice  intelligent  monkey-face  in  his 
classical  features." 

"  You  seem  to  have  been  quite  busy  sleuthing  out  Colin's 
belongings,"  Sybil  commented,  as  she  regarded  her  long,  slim 
silken  legs  with  an  air  of  detached  approval. 

If  ever  asked  to  express  an  opinion  on  her  appearance,  she 
invariably  replied  that  her  silhouette  was — "  born,  not  made," 
and  that  the  deep  natural  waves  of  her  blonde  hair  were — 
"  labour  saving,"  and  there  was — "  not  much  wrong  "  with  her 
complexion,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  she  did  not 
place  a  fictitious  value  on  her  physical  attractions. 

"  Of  course  I've  been  busy,"  Elizabeth  retorted  energetically, 
"  since  I  don't  see  you  can  do  better  than  marry  him.  Claude 
says  that  apart  from  the  Kedong  property,  which  adjoins  ours, 
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he  has  a  big  interest  in  some  flour-milling  concern  in  Nakuru, 
which  is  paying  most  satisfactory  dividends.  Taking  everything 
into  consideration  you  might  do  worse." 

"  Yes,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  might  do 
worse,"  came  an  echo  from  the  Chesterfield,  and  had  Elizabeth 
been  watching  the  girl's  face,  instead  of  being  absorbed  in  her 
own  thoughts,  she  would  have  caught  for  an  instant  the  glimpse 
of  a  quiver  of  feeling.  A  flash — and  it  was  gone,  leaving  Sybil 
Deane's  countenance  as  unemotionally  void  as  before. 

"  Claude's  quite  enthusiastic  about  young  Grant.  Men  don't 
as  a  rule  notice  the  little  discrepancies  that  jar  on  us  women,  and 
in  Kenya  they  seem  to  put  any  man  who  is  a  good  judge  of 
stock,  and  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  prescribe  for  bovine 
tummies  when  they  go  wrong,  on  a  pedestal." 

Sybil  drew  herself  languidly  into  a  sitting  position,  and 
thoughtfully  studied  her  feet  now  planted  firmly  on  the  floor. 

"  Well,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  accepted  Colin  this 
afternoon." 

"  My  dear,  how  sensible  of  you  !  " 

"  I  thought  you'd  think  that."  Then  rising  leisurely,  she 
crossed  the  room,  and  stood  slightly  behind  Elizabeth's  chair. 
"  I  told  him  I  wanted  our — engagement  kept  quiet  for  a  week 
or  two." 

"  That's  quite  reasonable." 

"  One  of  your  many  good  points,  my  dear  Elizabeth,"  Sybil 
remarked  with  her  hand  on  the  door-knob,  "  is  that  you  don't 
gush." 

And  the  door  closed  behind  the  "  wonderful  girl  "  who  by 
promising  to  marry  Colin  Grant  had  whirled  him  into  the 
seventh  heaven  of  happiness  that  afternoon. 

Almost  at  the  identical  moment  he  was  standing  on  the 
broad-tiled  verandah  of  "  Hazard,"  gazing  across  the  plains  with 
unseeing  eyes  to  where  Longonot  reared  its  bleak  profile  above 
a  mass  of  fleecy  white  cloud.  Yes  ...  he  was  the  luckiest 
fellow  in  the  world.  Even  now  it  seemed  hardly  believable  that 
that  glorious  girl  had  promised  to  marry  him  .  .  .  some  time  or 
other.  She  must  care  a  bit — not  half — nor  even  a  quarter — as 
much  as  he  did  .  .  .  still,  in  time.  Anyhow,  he'd  be  a  poor 
thing  if  he  didn't  make  her  care — in  time.  Once — this  afternoon 
— when  he  had  caught  her  to  him  and  lifted  her  off  the  ground 
.  .  .  the  little,  little  thing,  her  face  had  flushed  ever  so  slightly, 
and  a  shadow  of  feeling  had  crept  for  an  instant  into  her  clear 
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grey  eyes.  She  laughed  at  sentiment — called  it  "  piffle,"  and 
yet  a  touch  of  her  quivering  lips  spelt  intoxication — to  him. 

She — his  "  wonderful  girl  " — had  as  many  phases  as  the  moon. 
Riding  beside  him  on  the  plains,  she  was  every  bit  as  com- 
panionable as  a  man.  As  a  rule  nothing  seemed  to  ruffle  her, 
but  once  in  Mrs.  Maynard's  exquisite  drawing-room,  which 
produced  only  awkwardness  in  him,  he  had  come  upon  her 
pounding  the  brocaded  cushions  with  impotent  hands  and 
declaring  everything  was — "  damnable."  On  one  chance 
meeting,  when  he  had  proposed  as  usual,  she  had  pushed  him 
irritably  on  one  side,  protesting  that  he — "  bored  her  to  sobs." 
Then  on  the  very  next  evening,  when  he  had  been  invited  to 
dinner  by  Mrs.  Maynard,  he  had  found  her — Sybil — alone, 
dressed  in  a  lovely,  shimmering,  diaphanous  dress  of  green. 
She  had  tossed  off  a  cocktail  (he  was  not  to  know  it  was  her 
third),  and  pushing  him  on  to  a  sofa,  had  swung  herself  on  to 
his  lap  and  kissed  his  lips  with  lingering,  experienced  kisses.  He 
had  lost  his  head  for  a  moment,  and  then  sanity  and  reverence 
had  come  back,  and  he  had  released  her  gently.  He  had  strode 
out  on  to  the  verandah,  and  after  a  little  while  she  had  come  up 
softly  behind  him,  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  had  murmured 
huskily — "  My  God,  Colin,  you  are  a  good  sort."  They  had 
stood  for  some  minutes,  silent  hand  in  hand  and  their  spirits  had 
touched  with  the  gentleness  of  the  flutter  of  a  dove's  wing.  He 
would  never  forget  that  indescribable  feeling  of  harmony — of 
being  one.  She  had  been  adorable  for  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
and  he  had  not  been  there  to  hear  Elizabeth  Maynard  remark — 
"  My  dear  Sybil,  you  might  have  given  the  stage  a  chance. 
Light-comedy  actresses  are  badly  needed." 

She — his  "  wonderful  girl "  charmed  him  in  every  phase — 
every  mood.  How  she  moved  1  A  graceful  shape  amongst 
cruder,  clumsier  forms.  He  thanked  God  in  his  thoughts  that 
when  creating  her  He  had  finished  her  off  so  delicately — hands 
— feet ;  the  soft,  supple  wrist,  the  arched  instep.  Exquisite  ! 
That  was  the  only  word  coined  in  the  dictionary  to  fit  her.  And 
then  her  smile  !  What  a  lovely,  fugitive  thing  it  was  !  Just  like 
the  flickering  gleam  of  a  chance  ray  of  sunshine  in  a  darkened 
room.  That  rare,  sweet  smile,  which  lingered  uncertain  at  the 
corner  of  her  lips  and  was  then  caught  up  and  lost  in  her  eyes, 
fringed  with  dark  lashes. 

Colin  was  too  inexperienced  to  realise  that  Sybil's  spell  for 
him  lay  in  the  mystery  of  unexplored  sex.  If  he  had  gone  to 
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Elizabeth  Maynard  rather  than  to  the  night-shadowed  plains 
with  his  confidences,  she  would  have  shorn  them  of  all  poetry 
and  given  him  a  cold  douche  of  common  sense,  and  with  the 
utmost  sincerity  would  have  entreated  him  to  do  everything  but 
idealise  the  girl.  She  would  have  told  him  that  Sybil  Deane 
was  in  most  respects  a  stock  pattern  of  the  modern  girl  of  the 
leisured  class,  with  plenty  of  money  and  unfettered  freedom 
with  which  to  enjoy  life,  and  with  no  special  moral  code  for 
ballast.  And  she  would  have  probably  concluded  by  saying — 
"  And  the  lucky  little  devil  doesn't  have  to  diet  to  keep  her 
silhouette." 

As  it  happened,  Elizabeth  Maynard  was  the  last  person  in  the 
world  in  whom  Colin  would  have  confided,  for  Sybil's  cousin 
and  hostess  made  him  feel  awkward,  self-conscious,  and  all 
elbows  and  knees,  while  her  quick-firing  conversational  battery 
reduced  him  to  uneasy  silence.  Her  fine  mocking  blue  eyes 
seemed  to  him  to  be  out  of  place  in  a  weather-beaten  countenance, 
further  handicapped  by  a  dominant  nose  and  a  lantern  jaw. 
"  My  one  good  feature,"  Elizabeth  called  her  eyes,  and  though 
Colin  considered  her  frankly  ugly,  her  personality  was  in  reality 
very  much  more  arresting  than  that  of  a  score  of  superficially 
pretty  women.  No  one  would  have  laughed  more  spontaneously 
either,  had  she  known  he  thought  her  a  bad  influence  for  Sybil. 
As  it  was,  Colin,  the  all-conquered  lover,  whilst  he  amused  her 
not  a  little,  sometimes  stirred  an  odd  pang  of  regret  in  her 
otherwise  world-hardened  heart. 

He  would  have  been  astonished  had  he  seen  her  this  very 
evening,  as  she  sauntered  into  Sybil's  bedroom  to  smoke  a  last 
cigarette. 

"  Don't  play  the  fool  with  our,  I  mean,  your  Hayseed  Apollo. 
He  doesn't  belong  to  our  crowd — the  sort  of  men  we  are  used  to. 
Dispassionately  sometimes  I  think  we  are  rather  nasty,  idle 
little  people.  But  this  is  neither  here  nor  there  as  regards  young 
Grant.  He  doesn't  understand  our  mutual  attitude  man  to 
woman,  woman  to  man.  We  take  them  as  we  find  them,  and 
they  either  do  not  bother,  or  the  reverse,  with  us.  The  best  of 
them  give  us  pearl  necklaces  and  unlimited  freedom,  and  the 
worst  of  them  can  generally  be  disposed  of  in  the  Divorce  Court. 
I  don't  know  whether  your  Colin  ever  had  a  sense  of  humour ; 
anyhow,  he  has  lost  it  now  where  you  are  concerned  at  any  rate. 
It  tends  to  make  him  a  bit  heavy  on  hand,  but  even  if  he  bores 
you  to  sobs,  remember  ,  .  ."  She  paused,  and  for  an  instant 
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a  deeper  note  shadowed  her  habitual  flippancy.  "  Remember, 
he's  up  to  the  neck  in  love  with  you,  and  he'll  crash  badly  if  you 
let  him  down." 

She  left  Sybil,  as  she  had  found  her,  staring  into  the  small 
oval  mirror  on  her  dressing-table. 

The  courtship,  if  such  an  obsolete  term  may  be  used,  of 
Sybil  and  Colin,  passed  through  many  barometrical  changes 
during  the  next  few  weeks  :  some  critical,  some  unhappy,  whilst 
every  now  and  then  they  touched  upon  the  threshold  of  the  glory 
that  might  have  been  theirs,  had  they  been  other  than  their 
diametrically  opposite  selves.  Meanwhile  Elizabeth  Maynard 
remained  the  sole  spectator,  an  always  interested,  if  not  an 
always  unbiassed,  one. 

"  Really,  Sybil !  "  she  exclaimed  one  evening,  after  Colin  had 
left.  "  It  makes  me  positively  sick  to  watch  that  boy's 
unquestioning  devotion  and  your " 

"  My  what  ?  " 

"  Damned  superciliousness." 

"  What  a  word  !   Hope  I'll  never  have  to  spell  it." 

"  Haven't  you  a  spark  of  feeling  ?  " 

For  once  Sybil  had  no  glib  reply,  and  had  Elizabeth  been 
looking  at  her  instead  of  at  the  one  photograph  in  the  room,  a 
studio  portrait  of  her  only  child  Jock,  she  could  not  have  failed 
to  notice  a  faint  touch  of  colour  in  the  girl's  cheeks.  Only  that 
afternoon  Colin  had  stirred  her  for  the  first  time,  not  by  gentle- 
ness nor  devotion,  but  by  a  sudden  gleam  of  anger  when  deliber- 
ately provoked  by  her.  Quite  unconsciously  he  had  been 
wearying  her  with  the  tale  of  his  mother's  perfections. 

"  My  dear  Colin,"  she  had  protested  languidly,  "  please 
remember  that  I  have  never  worn  a  cast-off  garment  in  my  life, 
and  I  refuse  now  to  be  '  suited  '  with  a  second-hand  halo  from 
a  departed  mother-in-law,  however  saintly." 

Almost  before  she  had  finished  speaking  his  fingers  had  dug 
into  her  shoulders  with  a  grip  of  iron,  and  in  a  scarcely  recognis- 
able voice,  he  had  muttered  savagely  : 

"  If  nothing's  sacred  to  you,  you've  got  to  remember  my 
mother  is  sacred  to  me." 

She  had  even  had  to  exert  herself  to  coax  him  back  to  his 
habitual  attitude  of  unquestioning  devotion,  and  when  he  had 
turned  quickly,  catching  her  to  him  and  almost  lifting  her  off 
her  feet,  she  had  been  conscious  of  his  mastery  for  the  first 
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time.  Here  was  a  man  who  would  not  always  be  content  to 
worship.  It  was  she  who  had  trembled,  and  pushed  him  from 
her  with  a  breathless — "  Colin — no  more  !  " 

Then  in  the  midst  of  her  thoughts,  she  heard  Elizabeth 
declare  with  an  impatient  petulance 

"  What  gets  me  is  when  I  think  of  Jock." 

Sybil  gazed  curiously  at  her  cousin,  whom  she  knew  to  be  a 
self-centred  woman  of  the  world  swayed  by  two  conflicting 
loyalties  :  her  watchful-jealous  love  for  that  distinctly  charming, 
if  mercurial  philanderer,  her  husband,  and  her  fiercely  maternal 
love  for  her  only  child  Jock.  Elizabeth  as  a  censor  of  morals 
was,  however,  quite  unrecognisable. 

"  Why  worry  about  Jock,  he  is  only  fourteen  ?  "  she  asked 
lazily. 

"  And  in  four  years  he'll  be  eighteen  and  fair  quarry  for  some 
cold-blooded,  calculating  minx." 

"  Everyone  has  got  to  make  a  start." 

"  Really,  Sybil,  you  sicken  me  1  "  Then  her  voice  softening, 
she  added,  "  Jock's  such  a  warm-hearted  little  devil,  I  can't  bear 
even  to  think  of  him  eating  out  his  heart  for  some  girl  who 
doesn't  care  two  hoots  for  him." 

Sybil  crossed  to  where  she  was  sitting,  and  laid  her  hand  for 
an  instant  on  her  arm. 

"  I'm  not  altogether  an  unfeeling  beast,  old  thing,  and  I 
know  this  mother-business  can  be  a  deadly  heartachey  one. 
Only  to-day  I've  had  rather  an  overdose  of  mother-love  from 
Colin.  He's  brimming  over,  too,  with  fantastic  notions  such  as 
— 'let-husbandly-and-wifely-devotion-continue-to-the-end-of- 
the-chapter.'  " 

"  You'll  have  to  try  and  laugh  him  out  of  them." 

"  I'm  doing  my  best." 

"  And  when  you  choose,  your  '  best '  with  a  man  is  a  pretty 
effective  one,  as  I  know." 

There  was  no  mirth  in  Sybil's  laugh  as  she  answered  : 

"  You  mean — '  pretty  deadly  ' — don't  you  ?  " 

"  Perhaps." 

The  next  clash  between  Sybil  and  Colin  came  when  she 
discovered  he  had  written  to  her  father  formally  demanding  her 
hand  in  marriage. 

"  My  dear  Colin,"  she  protested,  "  you've  been  born  a 
generation  too  late.  The  modern  parent  and  child  like  the 
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modern  husband  and  wife  go  their  own  ways.  I  get  on  as  a  rule 
with  my  people,  because  we  don't  interfere  with  one  another  and 
have  our  own  set  of  friends." 

It  was  only  when  riding  across  the  plains,  generally  on  farm 
business,  that  these  two  came  within  measurable  distance  of 
understanding.  Sybil  mounted  on  a  mettlesome  pony  was  a 
very  different  person  to  the  flippant  girl  of  Elizabeth's  drawing- 
room,  while  out  of  doors  Colin  was  his  natural  self  shorn  of  all 
awkwardness. 

They  spent  whole  days  in  the  saddle,  jogging  along  from  one 
sheep  boma  to  another  to  inspect  the  thorn  hedges  erected  as 
protection  against  marauding  lions  or  leopards.  Colin  had  never 
to  apologise  to  Sybil  for  talking  shop,  for  if  she  admired  any 
quality  wholeheartedly  it  was  efficiency,  and  he  was  in  every 
respect  the  complete  stock  farmer. 

The  quite  ordinary  routine  business  of  counting  stock  struck 
her  as  something  in  the  way  of  an  epic,  as  she  stood  entrenched 
behind  a  gate  and  watched  the  seething  herds  of  Frieslands, 
Ayrshires  and  Herefords  crash  past  her,  while  every  now  and 
then  a  great  lumbering  bull  butted  his  way  through  the  ladies  of 
his  harem.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  native  breeds, 
Boran  and  Jubaland  cattle,  conspicuous  because  of  their  humps, 
they  were  astoundingly  good-natured  beasts.  The  native  breeds, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  small,  unruly  brutes  always  ready 
to  provoke  a  fight  in  the  veritable  sea  of  rustling  horns  and 
hoofs. 

The  smaller  the  herd-boy  the  bigger  the  bull,  so  it  occurred 
to  her,  as  she  watched  the  slow,  deliberate  filing  of  the  cattle  into 
the  home  paddock  at  milking  time,  when  an  impertinent  black 
atom  of  something  under  three  feet,  whilst  playing  tunefully 
on  his  reed  pipe,  would  flick  with  a  branch  the  hind-quarters 
of  a  great  lumbering  Friesland  bull,  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
trek-ox. 

Sometimes  Colin  and  she  lunched  in  some  cool  glade,  or  under 
thorn  trees  along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  afterwards  they 
would  idle  away  an  hour  or  two,  talking  or  remaining  silent  as 
the  mood  took  them.  These  were  the  happiest  hours  he  had 
ever  known,  and  almost  as  cloudless  as  the  brilliant  sky  above 
them.  They  were  companions  instead  of  lovers  and  he  was 
content  so  long  as  he  could  watch  her  listening  drowsily  content 
to  the  subdued  hum  of  insect  life  in  the  surrounding  scrub  ; 
"  bush  voices  "  she  called  them. 
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"  I  shouldn't  think  there  is  any  place  in  the  world  more 
restful  than  this  valley,"  she  said  to  him  one  day. 

"  It's  certainly  now  enjoying  a  peaceful  old  age,"  he  admitted. 
"  On  a  day  like  this — all  blue  and  gold — it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
it  shattered  by  earthquakes,  with  volcanoes  throwing  up  flames 
and  smoke,  and  molten  lava  chasing  down  the  hill-sides.  In  the 
old  world,  too,  it  was  battle-ground  for  lion  and  buffalo  wars, 
where  to-day  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle  graze  peacefully  over 
it." 

"  Give  me  the  bad  old  days  any  time  to  what  is  called 
modern  civilisation,"  Sybil  retorted.  "  You  at  least  lived  hard 
then." 

"  And  died  quick." 

"  Perhaps,  but  I  never  want  to  wither  out — fade  away.  I'd 
like  to  go  out — puff ! — like  a  candle.  I  dare  say  I  shall,  too,  as 
I  don't  play  for  safety." 

As  she  finished  speaking  she  bit  her  lips  :  that  was  not  true  at 
the  moment.  Wasn't  she  playing  for  safety  in  promising  to 
marry  Colin  ? 

She  glanced  at  him,  but  his  thoughts  were  evidently  adrift. 

"  I  wish  the  sun  would  go  down,"  he  murmured,  "  so  that 
you  could  take  off  your  terai.  I  hate — missing  your  hair." 

With  a  half  laugh  Sybil  threw  the  offending  terai  on  to  a  bush 
of  jasmine. 

"  That  for  the  sun  !  " 

She  was  in  Colin 's  arms  now  crushed  close  to  his  heart. 

"  What  on  earth  made  you  wear  that  bunch  of  garlic  ?  "  he 
asked  as  he  pulled  out  from  the  belt  of  her  tunic  a  few  sprays  of 
white-  and  green-veined  flowers. 

"  Because  I  like  them,"  she  retorted,  and  added  with  a  hint 
of  defiance — "  I  always  do  what  I  like." 

"  So  do  I  sometimes,"  kissing  the  back  of  her  neck. 

And  then  boyishly,  almost  shyly,  he  voiced  something  of  his 
love  for  her. 

"  I  never  knew — guessed  that  it — love  could  mean  all  this.  I 
thought  it  was  just  an  ordinary  sort  of — sort  of  exaggerated 
liking,  a  feeling  that  you  wanted  to  live  with  one  special  girl 
more  than  any  other.  I  love  you  with  the  worst  as  well  as  the 
best  of  me.  I  mean  there  are  times  when  I  want  you — too  much, 
when  you  come  too  close,  and  I  just  want — to  own  you.  And 
then  for  whole  days  at  a  time  I  don't  mind  if  I  don't  see  you, 
though  you  aren't  out  of  my  thoughts  for  a  moment." 
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"  Colin,  Colin,  what  am  I  to  do  with  you  ?  You  are  miles  too 
good  for  me." 

There  was  a  hint  of  panic  in  her  voice,  as  she  started  to  her 
feet,  and  though  he  held  her  close  and  tried  to  reassure  her, 
nothing  would  satisfy  her  but  that  they  should  ride  back  to  the 
Maynards'  bungalow. 

It  was  not  for  Colin  to  know  that  she  was  trying  to  ride  away 
from  her  thoughts,  from  the  knowledge  of  herself. 


CHAPTER   II 

SYBIL  could  not  sleep  that  evening,  for  her  thoughts  refused 
equally  to  be  lulled  to  rest  or  outpaced. 

She  heard  the  silvery  chime  of  the  clock  in  Elizabeth's  bed- 
room strike  midnight,  then  every  half-hour  until  two. 

"  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  and 
slipping  out  of  bed  she  thrust  her  feet  into  moccasins  and 
crossing  to  a  small  bookcase  by  the  window  picked  out  a  book 
at  random. 

Once  again  in  bed  she  turned  idly  over  the  pages,  and  then 
began  to  read  more  intently.  She  appeared  to  have  picked  up 
an  odd  sort  of  novel,  or  rather,  a  series  of  short  stories  in  which 
the  central  figure,  an  immensely  fat  Dutch  woman,  told  her 
great-niece  some  of  the  lurid  happenings  of  her  youth  in  homely, 
and  yet  picturesque,  language.  A  word  on  the  printed  page 
before  her  arrested  her  attention — garlic.  She  read  the  sentence 
over  and  over  again. 

"  Garlic  is  a  thing  you  must  not  play  with  :  like  sin,  you  can 
never  undo  it,  whatever  forgiveness  you  win." 

Garlic — sin — Colin.  Colin  ...  sin  ...  garlic  .  .  .  sin.  .  .  . 
"  You  can  never  undo  it."  .  .  . 

The  book  fell  to  the  floor  and,  sitting  bolt  upright,  Sybil 
made  her  great  decision. 

She  would  write  to  Colin  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning 
and  break  off  their  engagement.  Infinitely  better  to  hurt  him 
now,  than  to  break  his  illusions  one  by  one.  Besides,  he  deserved 
a  better  fate  than  herself.  All  she  had  to  give  him  was  a  transient 
gleam  of  passion,  at  best  a  poor  substitute  for  the  love  he  was 
willing  to  pour  out  at  her  feet. 

And  then  after  she  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  material 
considerations  crowded  in  upon  her.  As  things  stood,  could  she 
afford  to  let  him  go  ?  Her  parents  had  been  quite  decent,  and 
were  willing  to  give  her  a  good  allowance,  but  they  did  not  want 
her  back  in  England  for  a  good  while  yet,  at  any  rate  until  the 
scandal  of  that — that  affair  had  died  down.  In  the  meantime, 
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though  Elizabeth  was  a  sport,  she  hadn't  offered  her  a  permanent 
home  in  Kenya,  and  she  had  already  been  over  six  months  with 
her.  In  fact,  once  Claude  returned  from  the  safari,  she'd  probably 
quite  kindly  and  tactfully  give  her  her  marching  orders.  She 
didn't  blame  her  a  bit — Claude  being  Claude — and  she  might 
have  added,  but  didn't — Sybil  being  Sybil.  Marriage  as  a  good 
sound  investment  was  what  they  all  wanted,  expected  of  her. 
She  admitted  it  was  the  best  solution  herself — if  only  Colin 
hadn't  been  Colin,  so  overwhelmingly  in  love,  so  trusting,  so 
utterly  a  child  in  the  eyes  of  her  world. 

She  yawned.  Thank  Heaven  !  She  was  beginning  to  feel 
sleepy  at  last  !  She  yawned  again,  and  her  head  fell  forward. 
She  needn't  decide  yet,  but  wait  until  the  morning.  The  clock 
in  Elizabeth's  bedroom  chimed  three.  Morning  ?  Why,  it  was 
morning  now !  Never  mind.  .  .  .  Garlic — sin — Colin.  .  .  . 
Colin — sin.  .  .  . 

With  her  early  morning  tea  was  a  batch  of  letters,  the  English 
mail  having  arrived  overnight  at  Kijabe  Station. 

Sybil  opened  her  mother's  letter  first. 

"  I'm  more  relieved  than  I  can  tell  you,"  she  wrote,  "  that  you 
have  decided  to  marry  what  Elizabeth  describes  as — '  a  sound 
investment  after  several  unprofitable  gambles.'  This  is  the  only 
bright  spot  on  the  horizon  at  the  moment.  Your  father  has 
crashed  badly  over  rubber,  and  not  only  this,  but  apparently  his 
affairs  have  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  for  a  long  time.  You'll 
realise  how  pretty  desperate  things  are  when  I  tell  you  that  we 
shall  be  lucky  if  we  can  save  £500  a  year  out  of  the  wreckage. 
This  house  and  some  of  the  best  stuff  will  have  to  go.  In  fact, 
it  is  already  in  the  market.  I  don't  know  where  we  will  finally 
find  ourselves.  I've  already  discovered  that  quite  a  number  of 
people  won't  be  burdened  with  failures.  So,  for  Heaven's  sake 
bring  off  this  marriage  whatever  happens.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  for  you  to  come  home  for  now.  And  for  Heaven's  sake 
don't  play  the  fool,  until  you  are  safely  married  anyhow,  and  the 
marriage  settlements  are  fixed  up.  Elizabeth  says  (I'm  quoting 
from  her  again)  that  your  homespun  hero  is  rather  heavily 
weighted  down  by  a  Nonconformist  conscience,  so  it  is  merciful 
Kenya  and  England  are  so  far  apart.  Even  though  at  times  I 
feel  almost  at  the  end  of  my  tether,  I  admit  I  did  chuckle  over 
his  letter  to  your  father.  I  didn't  know  his  type — your  young 
man's,  I  mean — existed  these  days.  He  breathed  so  much  love 
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and  devotion  for  you,  that  I  couldn't  help  feeling  sorry  for  you  ! 
To  be  placed  on  a  pedestal,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  is  always 
a  precarious  position.  But  for  God's  sake,  Sybil,  don't  play  the 
fool  even  if  he  does  get  on  your  nerves.  Say  to  yourself — 
'  Anything  will  be  better  than  a  second-rate  boarding-house 
somewhere  on  the  fringe  of  Kensington/  which  is  all  the  '  home ' 
we  can  provide  for  ourselves  at  present.  I  haven't  as  yet  been 
able  to  discover  whether  foolish  speculation  or  downright  bad 
luck  has  been  the  cause  of  the  present  debacle.  For  the  time 
being  your  father  is  absolutely  crushed  and  as  helpless  as  a 
child.  Anyhow,  I'm  on  the  lookout  for  a  job." 

"  Well,  that's  that,"  Sybil  thought  to  herself  as  she  laid  her 
mother's  letter  on  one  side.  For  some  moments  she  lay 
absolutely  still  frowning  at  the  counterpane.  The  family's  luck 
was  dead  out,  there  was  no  doubt  about  that.  Still,  it  was  no  use 
crying  over  spilt  milk.  Her  mother  was  as  hard  as  nails,  but 
"  game  "  all  through. 

Her  father's  letter  was  shorter,  and  as  she  possessed  some 
reluctant  tenderness  for  him,  its  very  terseness  hurt  her. 

"  I've  come  an  unholy  cropper,  old  girl,  and  the  only  thing 
which  keeps  me  going  is  to  know  you're  fixed  up  with  a 
thoroughly  decent  fellow.  At  least,  he  sounds  so  on  the  subject 
of  settlements.  Everything  he  owns — lock,  stock  and  barrel  are 
yours  after  marriage.  Tell  him,  I'll  try  and  answer  his  letter 
next  mail,  but  I'm  so  bothered,  I  can't  think  straight.  Only  for 
God's  sake  play  the  game,  for  I'm  no  use  to  you  any  longer  as  a 
financial  backer." 

So  when  Colin  rode  up  that  afternoon  to  see  Sybil,  he  found 
her  not  merely  unusually  subdued,  but  ready  to  discuss  the 
question  of  marriage,  a  subject  at  which  she  had  hitherto  jibbed. 
He  accounted  for  her  depression,  because  of  the  bad  news  she 
had  received  from  England,  but  when  he  offered  to  cable  two 
thousand  pounds  home  to  her  father,  she  refused  to  allow  him 
to  do  so  with  unexpected  vehemence. 

"  You  are  taking  me,  not  my  parents,  for  better  or  for  worse. 
And  you've  still  to  find  out  what  you've  let  yourself  in  for." 

"  Why  must  you  say  things  like  that  ?  " 

But  instead  of  replying  Sybil  flicked  her  pony  smartly  with 
her  whip,  and  as  it  leapt  forwards  she  cried  over  her  shoulder  : 

"  There's  a  level  stretch  of  country  before  us.    I'll  race  you." 

And  not  for  the  first  time  as  she  galloped  ahead  was  she 
trying  to  outpace  her  thoughts. 
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On  the  assumption  that  lookers-on  see  most  of  the  game, 
Elizabeth,  for  all  her  easy  philosophy  of  live  and  let  live,  often 
found  herself  wondering  during  the  next  week  or  two  what 
remote  chance  Sybil  and  Colin  had  of  establishing  even  a  work- 
able happiness  together. 

She  had  seen  Sybil  at  eighteen  emerge  the  complete  modern 
girl  from  her  fashionable  boarding-school,  and  for  the  next 
three  years  she  knew  her  to  have  been  one  of  the  "  live-wires  " 
of  her  particular  set,  whose  chief  object  in  life  appeared  to  be 
skirting  convention  by  the  narrowest  of  margins.  Then  as  her 
father  had  recently  crashed  financially,  so  at  twenty-one  her 
meteor-like  career  across  the  social  firmament  had  ended  in  a 
spectacular  eclipse.  Partly  because  she  had  always  found  the 
girl  excellent  company,  and  partly  from  genuine  kindness,  when 
she  realised  that  she  was  staving  off  social  extinction  with  her 
back  to  the  wall,  she  had  suggested  she  should  join  her  in  Kenya. 

"  People  have  short  memories,  but  I  advise  you  to  make 
yourself  scarce  until  the  shouting  dies  down,"  she  had  worded 
her  invitation,  to  be  accepted  a  few  seconds  later  by  an  almost 
inaudible — "  Elizabeth,  you  are  a  sport !  "  And  later  when  they 
were  discussing  plans,  she  had  touched  lightly  on  what  she 
termed  the  debacle  :  "  As  you  know,  I'm  pretty  badly  up  against 
things,  and  six  months  or  so  in  Kenya  will  give  me  at  least 
breathing  space  in  which  to  get  my  second  wind." 

"  I  advise  you  to  get  a  husband  at  the  same  time." 

"  Not  wanting  one — except  as  a  background.  Still,  it  would 
certainly  be  the  best  way  out." 

So  much  for  Sybil.  What  about  Colin  Grant  from  Elizabeth's 
point  of  view  ?  Bar  his  satisfactory  bank  balance  and  quite 
unreasonably  good  looks,  she  considered  him  deadly  heavy  on 
hand,  and  from  what  she  could  gather,  his  knowledge  of  sex 
began  and  ended  with  the  uncomplicated  ethics  of  the  farmyard. 
If  he  bored  her  to  distraction,  what  hope  was  there  for  Sybil, 
she  asked  herself  over  and  over  again  ?  Sybil,  whose  relentless 
pursuit  after  excitement  had  ended  in  ...  well,  it  served  no 
purpose  in  dwelling  on  the  affair  now. 

"  Can't  you  din  a  little  worldly  wisdom  into  your  young  man's 
head  ?  "  she  said  irritably  to  Sybil  one  evening. 

"  Why,  what's  Colin  been  saying  and  doing  now  ?  " 

"  Rather  as  an  experiment,  I  admit,  I  lent  him  The  Constant 
Nymph  to  see  what  he'd  make  of  it.  Well,  to-day,  having  seen 
you  safely  out  of  the  room,  he  returned  it  with  a  blush,  a  positive 
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blush,  and  said  he  supposed  that  it  was  very  clever  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  but  that  he  didn't  like  to  think  that  girls,  quite  young 
girls,  thought  of  men  in  that  way.  And  then  when  I  retorted 
that  the  book  would  probably  never  have  had  such  a  colossal 
sale,  if  '  Tessa '  had  been  seventeen  instead  of  fifteen,  he 
positively  winced.  But  when  he  asked  me  earnestly  not  to  pass 
on  the  book  to  you,  he  left  me  absolutely  limp.  In  a  sense  it 
was  rather  funny,  but  on  the  other  hand,  stupefy ingly  pre- 
historic ;  that  is,  from  our  point  of  view.  Why,  Jock's  a  man  of 
the  world  compared  to  him." 

"  It's  all  pretty  hopeless  for  me,  isn't  it  ?  "  Sybil  answered, 
and  then  with  a  gleam  of  honesty,  added — "  And  for  him,  too." 

"  It's  time  some  one  took  off  his  moral  blinkers.  I  don't  say 
I  advocate  the  rake,  reformed  or  not,  as  a  husband,  but  the 
Sunday-school  element  must  be  ghastly  to  live  with." 

With  an  impatient  shrug  of  the  shoulders  Sybil  crossed  to  the 
window,  and  after  a  glance  at  her  uncommunicative  back, 
Elizabeth  sought  distraction  in  one  of  Michael  Arlen's  novels 
dealing  with  the  sentimental  vicissitudes  of  Mayfair. 

Kneeling  on  the  chintz-covered  settee  running  the  length  of 
the  deep  inset  window-sill  opening  on  to  the  rose  garden,  Sybil 
drew  aside  the  tussore-silk  curtains  and  peered  into  the  night, 
but  the  spell  of  an  African  night  with  its  passion  of  stars,  its 
hidden  orchestra  of  sound,  and  its  breezes  charged  with  the 
mingled  scent  of  jasmine  and  roses  brought  no  consolation,  and 
though  she  rarely  allowed  herself  the  doubtful  luxury  of  retro- 
spection, her  thoughts  drifted  back  to  the  past.  What  a  hopeless 
mess  she  had  made  of  life  !  Everything  at  start  had  been  in 
her  favour,  too.  Was  it  her  fault,  or  misfortune,  that  the  people 
— the  men  who  happened  to  attract  her,  invariably  let  her  down 
at  a  crisis  ?  In  fair  weather  solid  moral  worth  bored  her  to 
extinction,  but  in  bad  weather,  she — any  girl — for  that  matter, 
needed  a  man  who  would  say :  "  We've  come  an  unholy  cropper, 
old  thing,  but  you  can  reckon  on  me  to  stand  by  you." 

She  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes — tears  were  a  luxury  she 
never  allowed  herself.  Her  thoughts  involuntarily  went  back  to 
a  scene  that  very  afternoon,  which  showed  what  miles  she  and 
Colin  were  apart  in  outlook  and  temperament. 

They  had  just  finished  half  an  hour's  revolver  practice  in  a 
clearing  in  a  forest  glade  and,  as  he  unfastened  the  target  from 
the  trunk  of  a  croton  tree,  he  told  her  she  was  becoming  quite  a 
good  shot. 
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"  I  think  every  white  woman  in  this  country  should  know 
how  to  shoot  straight  and  quick,"  he  said  as  he  rejoined  her,  and 
glancing  up  at  him  as  he  stood  smiling  down  on  her,  his  physical 
perfection  had  suddenly  been  borne  in  upon  her,  and,  standing 
on  tip-toe,  she  had  traced  the  splendid  column  of  his  throat 
with  one  finger,  remarking  casually — "  I  have  a  girl  pal  in 
Chelsea,  who'll  be  the  finest  woman-sculptor  of  her  day,  if  she 
doesn't  finish  herself  off  first  with  an  overdose  of  veronal.  She'd 
give  body  and  soul,  I  know,  to  make  a  plaster  cast  of  you  in  the 
'  nood.'  All  the  same,"  she  added  reflectively,  "  I'm  not 
altogether  sure  I'll  lend  you  to  her,  she's  a  bit  possessive  when 
a  man  appeals  to  her  artistic  sense." 

For  the  first  time  she  experienced  a  deliberate  withdrawal 
from  Colin,  who  pushing  her  gently,  but  firmly,  from  him,  had 
said  with  a  note  of  quiet  finality  in  his  voice :  "  You  are  so 
fastidious  in  yourself,  I  can't  understand  your  having  unpleasant 
people  for  friends." 

Sybil  let  the  curtain  fall  and  gazed  irresolutely  around  the 
room,  as  if  in  search  of  something  on  which  to  concentrate  her 
attention. 

It  was  a  charming  enough  interior  in  all  conscience,  for 
Elizabeth's  supreme  talent  was  for  decorative  effects.  Her 
colour  scheme  was  her  own  :  blurred,  chintz-covered  chairs, 
Chesterfield  and  window-seat  stood  out  from  a  background  of 
polished  olive-wood-panelled  walls,  on  which  were  hung  a  few 
delicate  water-colour  paintings  of  Kenya,  while  the  subdued 
hues  of  the  softly  blended  Persian  rugs  on  the  polished  floor 
harmonised  with  the  furniture.  Vividly  contrasting  notes  of 
colour  were  struck  by  great  blue  Chinese  vases  filled  with 
delphiniums,  irises  and  lupins  ranging  from  palest  blue  to 
deepest  purple.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  effect  in  the  whole 
room  was  the  dark,  almost  black,  iron-wood  mantelpiece  which 
made  a  sombre  background  for  the  old  gold  Venetian  mirror 
and  slender-stemmed  vases  :  not  merely  an  exquisitely  har- 
monious interior,  but  arrestingly  individual. 

"  A  room  which  positively  shouts  for  adjectives,"  had  been 
Sybil's  first  criticism,  but  this  evening  as  she  moved  restlessly 
from  corner  to  corner,  its  very  harmony  mocked  her  discordant 
thoughts. 

"  My  dear  girl,  can't  you  sit  still  for  a  moment ! "  Elizabeth 
expostulated  at  length,  laying  aside  her  book. 

"  I  simply  can't  go  through  with  it !  " 
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And  as  Sybil  paused  before  her  with  clenched  hands,  there 
was  a  hint  of  desperation  in  her  voice. 

"  You  mean  your  marriage  with  Colin  ?  " 

"  What  else  ?  " 

"  But  you've  got  to  go  through  with  it  now,  since  your  father's 
crash." 

"  I  just — can't !  You  couldn't  either  live  with  a  man  who 
puts  you  a  little  higher  than  the  angels,  when " 

"  Oh,  after  a  bit,  he'll  come  down  to  the  dead  level  of  common 
sense." 

Her  hurried  manner  gave  the  impression  that  Elizabeth  was 
deliberately  checking  a  confidence  from  the  girl  who  stood 
facing  her  at  bay  with  her  own  self. 

"  If  only  Colin  weren't  so  infernally  honest — so  unsuspecting, 
it  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  but  his  trust — belief  in  me  makes  me  feel 
a  cheat.  It's — it's — unbearable." 

"  That  can't  be  helped.  You've  got  to  muzzle  your  conscience." 
As  she  spoke,  Elizabeth  rose,  yawned,  and  stretched  herself. 
Then,  as  if  she  were  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  discussion, 
she  said  finally :  "  I'm  off  to  bed  and  advise  you  to  follow  suit. 
You  can't  afford  to  sit  and  think,  much  less  to  break  with  Colin, 
now  that  your  people  are  unable  to  back  you  financially." 

All  her  modern  poise  appeared  to  have  deserted  Sybil,  and  as 
she  steadied  herself  against  the  back  of  the  chair  she  looked 
very  young  and  forlorn. 

"  I  can  at  least  tell  him  what — sort  of — of  a  fool  I've  been, 
and  give  him  the  choice  of  taking  me,  or  letting  me  go,"  she 
murmured. 

Even  if  she  had  wanted  to  show  sympathy,  Elizabeth  dared 
not,  for  what  Sybil  required  was  not  weakening,  but  stiffening 
in  her  purpose. 

"  You'll  be  a  fool  if  you  tell  Colin  why  you  came  out  to  Kenya," 
she  answered,  looking  fixedly  at  her.  Then  pausing  by  the  door, 
she  turned  and  repeated  with,  if  anything,  stronger  emphasis : 
"  You'll  be  a  fool  if  you  tell  Colin." 

She  left  Sybil  alone  in  that  exquisite  room  to  battle  with  her 
ugly  thoughts. 


CHAPTER   III 

SYBIL  rode  across  the  three-mile  stretch  of  plain  which 
separated  the  Maynards'  much  smaller  holding  from 
Colin  Grant's  large  stock  farm.  As  she  rounded  the  spur  of  a 
thickly  wooded  hill,  once  a  part  of  the  towering  escarpment 
above,  which  had  been  flung  down  centuries  before — a  land- 
slide of  rolling,  pitching  mass  of  loosened  earth,  boulders  and 
uprooted  trees,  she  checked  her  mare  to  a  walk,  and  as  she  bent 
over  and  patted  her  gracefully  arched  neck,  she  wondered  if  she 
would  ever  ride  her  again — "  Niota,"  the  gentlest,  sweetest 
beast,  and  one  of  Colin 's  numerous  presents.  And  while  she 
rode  Elizabeth's  warning  of  the  previous  night  hammered  on 
her  brain :  "  You  will  be  a  fool  if  you  tell  Colin  why  you  came 
out  to  Kenya."  ..."  You'll  be  a  fool.  .  .  ." 

Well,  she  had  decided  to  be  a  fool — anything  better  than 
being  a  cheat. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  visited  his  bungalow 
unchaperoned.  How  Elizabeth  and  she  had  laughed  over  what 
they  called  his  "  severe  attack  of  Mrs.  Grundy,"  when  he  had 
said  earnestly : 

"  You  don't  know  how  people  talk  in  Kenya.  And  I  won't 
give  anyone  the  chance  of  saying  you  had  the  free  run  of '  Hazard  ' 
before  our  engagement  was  announced." 

He  had  stuck  to  his  point,  and  it  is  quite  possible  it  would  not 
have  conveyed  much  to  him,  had  Elizabeth  told  him  that  con- 
vention was  the  least  of  the  social  gods  to  whom  Sybil  had  ever 
bowed  the  knee,  and  that  so  far  as  "  talk  "  was  concerned,  she 
had  managed  during  the  past  three  years  to  keep  her  own  by  no 
means  censorious  set  busy  with  conjecture. 

But  Elizabeth  had  neither  knowledge  of,  nor  part  in,  her 
visit  to  Colin  to-day.  She  had  sent  a  note  over  to  him  early  in  the 
morning  telling  him  to  expect  her  some  time  after  tea,  and  as 
she  cantered  up  the  drive  of  "  Hazard  "  bordered  by  a  double 
line  of  mauve-bloomed,  Gothic-pointed  Jackarandas  and  dark, 
glossy-leaved  Uganda  flame  trees  with  their  scarlet  goblet-like 
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blossoms,  she  saw  him  run  down  the  steep  stone  steps  of  the 
verandah  to  meet  her. 

As  he  swung  her  to  the  ground,  he  motioned  the  waiting  syce 
to  take  the  mare  away,  and  slipping  a  hand  through  her  arm  said  : 

"  Will  you  come  in,  or  do  you  prefer  the  verandah  ?  " 

"  The  verandah  will  do." 

He  glanced  curiously  at  her.  He  had  seen  her  in  many  moods 
— gay,  irritable,  provocative,  tender — but  never  with  this  set 
look  on  her  face.  She  was  unusually  silent,  too,  as  she  sat  down 
and  stared  straight  before  her. 

"  Have  you  had  any  further — worse — news  from  England  ?  " 
he  asked,  sitting  down  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  and  taking  off 
her  terai,  he  drew  her  closer  to  him. 

"  I  never  knew  what  '  spun  gold  '  meant  until  I  saw  your 
hair,"  he  murmured.  Then  taking  a  tiny  leather  case  out  of  his 
pocket  he  dropped  it  into  her  lap.  "  This  came  by  to-day's 
mail." 

Even  Sybil,  who  had  been  accustomed  all  her  life  to  seeing 
fine  jewellery,  gasped  as  she  gazed  at  the  magnificent  square 
emerald,  set  in  sparkling  diamonds,  lying  on  its  white  velvet  bed. 

"  It's  positively  regal  1  "  she  exclaimed  with  a  quick  upward 
glance,  and  leaning  over  her,  Colin  kissed  her  slightly  parted 
lips.  As  for  the  ring  itself,  it  was  of  infinitely  less  value  in  his 
eyes  than  the  one  ring  he  possessed  belonging  to  his  mother, 
three  medium-sized  pearls  set  in  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  enamel 
setting.  But  if  Sybil  had  accomplished  nothing  else  in  the  weeks 
he  had  known  her,  she  had  shorn  him  of  a  good  deal  of  what  she 
called — "  false  sentiment,"  and  he — "  romance." 

"  Like  it  ?  "  his  eyes  lingering  on  her  face  and  not  the  ring. 

Sybil  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  It's  exquisite." 

"  I  know  green  is  your  favourite  colour,  so  I  ordered  an 
emerald.  Let's  put  it  on  and  see  how  it  looks  on  your  finger." 

"  No— not  yet— wait !  " 

Pushing  him  from  her,  she  laid  the  ring  on  a  small  table,  and 
rising,  Colin  looked  down  on  her  with  a  puzzled  expression  in 
his  eyes.  He  was  accustomed  to  a  quick  change  of  moods,  but 
somehow  to-day  she  was  different.  If  the  word  could  possibly 
be  applied  to  her  hitherto  reliant  self,  she  seemed  to  be  nervous. 

("  You'll  be  a  fool  if  you  tell  him.")  Involuntarily  her  hand 
went  to  her  throat  as  if  the  very  act  of  breathing  hurt  her. 

"  What's  the  matter,  darling  ?  " 
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He  took  a  step  towards  her,  but  she  waved  him  away. 

"  Stay  where  you  are.    It  will  be — easier — for  me." 

How  was  she  to  begin  when  he  stood  looking  down  on  her 
with  honest,  worried,  absurdly  young  eyes  ?  She  sprang  to  her 
feet,  and  turning  her  back  on  him,  rested  her  hands  on  the 
verandah  rail,  and  stared  with  unseeing  eyes  down  the  avenue, 
flaunting  its  beauty  at  her. 

How  was  she  to  begin  ?  And  then  the  words  came  suddenly, 
not  in  an  incoherent  tangle,  but  calmly,  almost  dispassionately 
as  if  she  were  stating  some  one  else's  case  ;  some  one  who  was 
not  of  vital  importance  to  either  of  them. 

"  I  can't  let  you  marry  me  without  telling  you  something  of 
what  I've  been  .  .  .  the  sort  of  life  I've  led  since  I  grew  up." 

"  You  are  just  wonderful  as  you  are,  and  I  don't  want  you  any 
different." 

"  As  you  see  me,  perhaps  I  am— wonderful,  but  then  you 
have  never  seen  the  real  me." 

"  Well,  if  I  am  content,  let's  leave  it  at  that." 

This  time  the  conviction  in  his  voice  sounded  a  trifle  forced, 
as  if  he  dared  not  put  his  blind  trust  to  the  test  of  truth. 

"  No,  we  won't !  You've  got  to  see  me  as  I  really  am,  or  rather 
have  been,  even  possibly  might  be  again." 

She  flung  the  last  words  at  him  as  if  in  challenge. 

"  Very  well  then,  I'm  listening." 

Once  again  the  words  refused  to  come,  and  when  at  last  she 
forced  herself  to  speak,  she  dealt  only  in  generalities. 

"  I  was  grown  up  at  seventeen,  and  by  eighteen  well  in  the 
swim  of  my  particular  set.  We  thought  our  minds  were  as 
smart  as  our  clothes,  and  we  imagined  we  belonged  to  the 
intelligentsia.  We  liked  to  think  of  ourselves  as  sort  of — sort  of 
social  pioneers,  whereas  we  were  really  rather  crude  imitators 
.  .  .  shoddy  little  people,  who  only  really  lived  for  excitement." 

"  But  you've  left  all  that  behind  you,  why  worry  about  it 
now  ?  "  he  urged  gently. 

"  There  are  some  things  you  can't  leave  behind  you." 

Her  voice  died  away,  and  she  suddenly  felt  alone,  and  chilled 
even  though  the  sun  was  flooding  the  verandah  with  warmth, 
while  Colin  standing  opposite  her  was  putting  up  an  inarticulate 
prayer  to  be  left  in  his  fool's  paradise. 

"  Go  on,"  his  dry  lips  framed  rather  than  uttered  the  words. 

"  One  thing  leads  to  another — drifting  is  the  easiest  game  in 
the  world.  I  kept  my  head  until " 
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"  Until  ?  " 

"  A  certain  man  came  along." 

"  You  mean  you  loved  him  ?  " 

"  Not  what  you'd  call  love,  but  it  passed  with  us  for  that. 
Anyhow,  everything  in  me  responded  to  him,  and  I  gave  what 
I  had  only  pretended  to  give  before." 

14  Yourself  ?  " 

"  Myself." 

The  verandah  rail  shook  under  his  grip,  but  she  had  no  pity 
for  him  or  herself.  His  averted  face  stung  her  to  sudden  reck- 
lessness, for  she  knew  he  was  comparing  her  to  his  mother,  that 
dowdy,  insignificant,  middle-aged  woman,  who  had  probably 
never  known  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  temptation  "  outside 
the  dictionary.  He  was  comparing  them,  and  finding  her, 
Sybil  Deane,  in  her  all-conquering  youth  and  modern  allure — 
wanting. 

;<  That's  not  all " 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  was  .  .  .  everything." 

Once  again  the  finality  in  his  voice  stirred  her  to  rebellion. 

"By  no  means.  We — my  crowd — had  formed  a  sort  of 
private  night  club — very  exclusive.  We  thought  we  were  safe, 
but  some  one  gave  us  away,  and  the  police  raided  us  and — and 
a  good  deal  came  out.  There  wasn't  much  doing  in  the  papers 
at  the  time,  and  it  came  as  a  welcome  scoop.  I  believe  the 
evening  papers  went  into  a  couple  of  extra  editions  on  the  strength 
of  the  raid.  You  know,  or  probably  you  don't,  the  sort  of  head- 
lines— '  Society  women  at  Marlborough  Street.  Piquant 
revelations.  Magistrate's  censure.' ' 

She  glanced  at  him,  but  his  averted  face  told  her  nothing,  or 
rather,  whipped  up  her  flagging  courage  to  further  bravado. 

"  The  Sunday  papers  spread  themselves,  too,  and  I  suppose 
because  I  was  the  youngest,  they  settled  on  me  as  a  horrible 
example.  Some  of  the  captions  ran — '  Our  modern  youth — 
Where  is  it  going  ?'...'  The  cankerous  growth  in  twentieth- 
century  society.'  ..."  More  social  garbage.'  I'm  not  sure  I 
didn't  get  several  sermons  preached  about  me.  You  know,  the 
scarlet-woman  touch." 

Colin  turned  sharply  on  her  as  if  she  were  a  complete  stranger. 

"  Leave  those  cheap  remarks  for  '  your  crowd,'  they  don't 
amuse  me." 

"  That's  not  all  though."  From  bravado  her  voice  changed 
to  utter  weariness.  "  His  wife,  the  man  I  was  with  .  .  .  in — in 
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a  private  room  at  the  time  of  the  raid  instituted  divorce  proceed- 
ings at  once  against  him.  Apparently  she  had  been  lying  low 
waiting  for  her  opportunity,  but  I — I  didn't  know  this.  I 
thought  she  was  a — a  free  lance  like  the  rest  of  us.  Anyhow, 
I  was  once  more  in  the  limelight.  The  papers  spread  them- 
selves again.  I  don't  blame  them — journalists  have  to  live. 
1  Girl  of  twenty-one  cited  as  co-respondent  in  society  divorce 
suit,  following  on  raid  of  fashionable  night  club,'  "  she  intoned 
mirthlessly. 

"  Your  father— didn't  he  try  to  kill  that  man  ?  " 
"  My  dear  Colin,  the  modern  parent  is  not  dramatic." 
Her  matter-of-fact  acceptance  of  a  situation,  which  was  more 
than  intolerable  to  him,  froze  Colin  to  an  unnatural  calm.    It 
wasn't  real  .  .  .  nothing  that  was  beautiful,  tender  or  dignified 
would  ever  be  real  again.    He  was  listening  to  an  ugly  story. 
He  couldn't — didn't  feel  anything  at  the  moment. 

"  Why  didn't  you  marry — that  man  when  he  was  free  ?  " 
Sybil  passed  her  hand  wearily  across  her  eyes. 
"  I  don't  suppose  I'll  ever  be  able  to  make  you  understand 
that  those  sort  of  experiences  finish  absolutely." 
"  You  mean  you  were  already  tired  of  each  other  ?  " 
"  Yes — in  a  way.    You  probably  won't  believe  it,  but  I'm 
very  proud.    Only  when  his  hand  was  actually  forced  did  he 
suggest  that  we  should  marry,  and  I  could  see  that  he  didn't 
want  me,  any  more  than  I  wanted  him.   It's — it's  awfully  difficult 
to  explain,  but  we  were  both  paying  the  price  of  exhaustion. 

I  don't  expect  you  to  understand " 

"  I  don't  want  to  understand  ;  it's  all  too  beastly." 
"  Does  it  really  strike  you  like  that  ?  "  she  asked  with  a 
detached  curiosity. 

It  was  all  so  different  to  what  she  had  expected  :  a  scene  of 
dynamic  emotion  followed  by  a  possible  reconciliation,  after  a 
storm  of  recrimination — anything  but  this  aloofness.  She  had 
come  prepared  to  abase  herself,  to  promise  him  quite  sincerely 
that,  once  his  wife,  such  episodes  would  not  recur.  But  he 
had  not  even  given  her  a  chance  of  telling  him  how  utterly  out  of 
conceit  she  was  with  herself  and  her  past.  He  calmly  accepted 
her  as  damaged  beyond  repair.  She  had  not  to  deal  with  a 
disillusioned  or  even  a  heart-broken  lover,  for  all  the  emotion 
Colin  displayed  he  might  have  been  a  steel  safe.  She  was  not  to 
know  that  he  was  striving  to  preserve  his  sanity  by  wedging  his 
mother's  ring,  lying  in  his  pocket,  over  his  little  finger. 
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"  So  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said." 

"  Did  you  expect  there  would  be  ?  " 

Sybil  braced  her  shoulders  as  a  soldier  on  parade,  and  as  she 
walked  down  the  length  of  the  verandah,  her  brain  was  mechanic- 
ally functioning  to  the  staccato  commands  of — "  Left — right  ! 
Left— right !  March  !  " 

She  paused  on  the  top  step. 

"  Can't  you  even  rise  to  the  compliment  of  saying  you  would 
like  to  strangle  me  ?  "  she  asked  with  airy  defiance. 

"  You — your  sort — aren't  worth  hanging  for,"  and  turning 
sharply  on  his  heel  he  strode  into  the  bungalow  without  a 
backward  glance. 

On  the  deserted  verandah  on  a  small  deal  table  a  magnificent 
emerald  ring  glittered  in  the  sun's  rays  like  a  mocking  green  eye. 
It  lay  there  throughout  the  night  until  next  morning  when  a 
house-boy  succumbed  to  temptation  and  stole  it.  By  the 
evening  he  was  missing  and  a  couple  of  days  later  the  "  bit  of 
green  glass  "  changed  hands  in  the  Nairobi  bazaar  with  an 
astute  Indian  fence  for  thirty  shillings. 

Though  Elizabeth  Maynard  neither  suffered  fools  gladly  nor 
condoned  failure  patiently,  she  was  merciful  in  dismissing 
Sybil's  complete  break  with  Colin  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  your  own  business  best,"  was  her  sole 
comment. 

A  few  days  later  Claude  Maynard  returned  unexpectedly 
from  his  safari  in  Somaliland,  and  promptly  went  down  with  a 
severe  attack  of  malaria.  Sybil  was  therefore  left  to  her  own 
resources,  and  sought  to  kill  time  by  going  for  long  purposeless 
walks  and  sitting  for  interminable  hours  on  the  verandah 
embroidering  crepe-de-Chine  garments,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  an  excellent  accent,  was  the  one  useful  accomplishment  she 
had  acquired  during  a  year  spent  in  a  fashionable  finishing-school 
in  Paris. 

As  she  sat  and  sewed  and  while  she  wandered  aimlessly  about 
the  farm,  she  tried  to  face  the  future.  The  past  she  pro- 
fessed no  penitence  for  ;  on  the  contrary,  whenever  she  thought 
of  her  social  eclipse  she  was  consumed  with  a  bitter  sense  ot 
injustice.  After  all,  as  she  argued  with  herself,  she  had  been  no 
worse  than  a  score  of  other  girls  and  young  married  women  in 
her  set,  but  somehow  she  had  been  singled  out  as  the  scapegoat. 
Of  course,  the  two  Court  cases  following  hard  upon  one  another 
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had  been  the  very  devil.  Moreover,  she  was  perfectly  aware 
that  her  worldly-wise  parents  had  regarded  her  unenviable 
notoriety  much  more  seriously  than  her  moral  lapse.  In  a 
nutshell,  in  the  eyes  of  her  world,  she  had  committed  the 
unforgivable  sin  of  being  found  out. 

She  had  no  pity  for  Colin  since  his  love  had  not  stood  the  test 
of  truth.  She  had  scant  respect  for  people  who  refused  to  take 
their  medicine.  But  sometimes,  at  unexpected  moments,  his 
last  words  would  flash  through  her  mind,  and  she  would  feel 
her  cheeks  burning  at  the  memory  of  his  contemptuous  dis- 
missal— "  You — your  sort — aren't  worth  hanging  for."  She 
could  have  borne  anything  rather  than  contempt.  At  other 
times  self-pity  welled  up  within  her.  Her  luck  was  dead  out  ! 
Everybody — everything  was  against  her.  As  for  love,  that 
much-vaunted,  overrated  quality,  that,  too,  had  failed  her.  She 
had  nothing  left  but  her  pride,  and  no  human  being  would  ever 
hear  her  whimper.  If  she  had  still  been  able  to  regard  her 
parents  as  financial  backers,  she  would  have  gone  into  Nairobi 
immediately  after  Colin's  contemptuous  dismissal,  and  danced 
and  rioted  with  such  kindred  spirits  as  she  might  encounter. 

Sybil,  however,  did  not  come  of  successful  business  stock  for 
nothing ;  belonging  as  she  did  to  a  family  of  shipowners  who 
could  build  up,  dissipate  and  re-create  big  fortunes,  she  realised 
at  this  crisis  in  her  affairs  that  she  must  mark  time  and  husband 
her  resources.  There  was  nothing  lovable  nor  especially  com- 
mendable in  Sybil  at  this  time,  and  if  any  simile  were  possible, 
she  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  diamond  drill  in  her  attitude 
towards  life,  which  since  it  had  proved  to  be  as  insecure  and 
slippery  as  glass,  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  cut  her  way 
deliberately  through  it. 

Elizabeth  was  too  occupied  in  nursing  Claude  to  bother  about 
anyone  else's  concerns.  At  times  Sybil  envied  her  from  the 
depths  of  her  pleasure-dissipated  soul,  for  unlike  herself  Elizabeth 
was  not  an  outlaw,  but  stood  firmly  barricaded  between  her  two 
loyalties.  It  did  not  matter  so  very  much  if  the  volatile  Claude's 
fancy  strayed  from  time  to  time,  since  he  always  came  to  heel. 
Her  security  on  him  was  two-fold,  for  his  admiration  for  her 
was  genuine,  if  slightly  tinged  with  a  wholesome  fear  of  being 
caught  out  surreptitiously  sampling  sweets  other  than  of  home- 
made manufacture  and,  possibly  more  important  still,  she  held 
the  purse-strings.  And  if  Claude  failed  her  occasionally,  there 
was  always  Jock  and  his  schoolboy  loyalty  to  console  her.  Yes, 
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whether  she  knew  it  or  not,  Elizabeth  was  an  infernally  lucky 
woman.  And  because  Sybil  was  not  ungenerous,  she  willingly 
conceded  that  she  deserved  her  luck.  She  might  be  as  hard  as 
nails,  but  at  the  time  of  her  own  debacle  she  had  been  the  one 
person  to  come  forward  with  a  practical  plan  of  escape  from  the 
tangle  into  which  she  had  got  herself.  Yes,  her  gesture  of  help 
had  been  a  spontaneous  one,  and  she,  Sybil,  remembered  her 
actual  words — 

"  Even  in  these  easy-going  days  your  double  turn  in  Court 
will  take  a  good  deal  of  living  down,  so  you'd  better  come  out 
and  see  what  Kenya  may  have  in  store  for  you." 

Well,  Kenya  had  supplied  Colin  Grant  as  a  devout  lover 
within  a  few  weeks  of  her  arrival  in  the  Kedong,  and  it  was  her 
fault,  not  Kenya's,  that  she  now  catalogued  him  in  her  emotional 
field  among  the  "  also  rans." 

But  there  came  moments  when  Sybil  was  unable  to  view  the 
past,  present  or  future  from  a  purely  logical,  much  less  a  sporting 
aspect.  There  came  worse  moments,  too,  when  she  felt  frightened 
of  being  alone  with  herself,  and  she  wished  that  the  homely 
metaphor  of  the  old  Dutch  woman,  who  had  studied  nothing 
but  human  nature,  would  not  occur  to  her — "  Garlic  is  a  thing 
you  must  not  play  with  ;  like  sin,  you  can  never  undo  it,  whatever 
forgiveness  you  win." 

Well,  she,  Sybil  Deane,  hadn't  even  won  forgiveness  ! 

And  then  sometimes,  but  not  often,  because  after  all  she  was 
only  twenty-one,  her  hard  young  eyes  would  mist  over,  and  her 
hands  would  involuntarily  stretch  out  for  comfort,  and  find  none. 


CHAPTER   IV 

/CLAUDE  convalescent  was  only  too  ready  to  resume  the 
\^i  come-and-go-as-you-please  flirtation  with  Sybil  interrupted 
by  his  safari,  but  to  his  surprise  he  came  up  against  a  certain 
barbed-wire-like  quality  in  the  girl,  whom  he  classed  by  reason 
of  her  reputation  as — "  some  goer."  An  impression,  it  must  be 
admitted,  she  had  encouraged  during  their  first  weeks  together 
on  the  farm. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you,"  he  grumbled,  "  you  usedn't 
to  fight  shy  of  a  stray  kiss  or  two  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  indeed  repentance  oft  I  swore,"  she  mocked. 

"  I  don't  believe  you." 

"  I  don't  altogether  believe  myself." 

"  Then  why  ever  not — ?  "  taking  a  quick  step  forward,  his 
ardent  blue  eyes  fixed  on  her  face. 

"  Because,  darling,"  evading  him  with  the  agility  acquired 
only  by  practice,  "  even  if  you  and  I  are  anything  but  miserable 
sinners,  there's  our  nice  Elizabeth,  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
take  you  seriously,  to  be  considered." 

;<  You  didn't  think  of  that  before." 

"  I  know,"  and  her  eyes  clouded  over. 

In  the  game  of  sex,  Claude  was  every  bit  as  experienced  as  she. 

"  Been  falling  in  love  while  I've  been  away  ?  "  he  asked  idly. 

"  Never  have  I  been  more  out  of  it !  "  she  answered  shortly. 

"  Then  what's  the  trouble  between  us  ?  " 

"  I've  been  fool  enough  to  develop  a  conscience,  or — a  sense  of 
hospitality,  you  can  take  it  which  way  you  like,  anyhow,  Eliza- 
beth's going  to  have  no  reason  to  be  worried  by  me  because  of 
you.  Savez  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  and  turning  on  his  heel  he  strode  in  the 
direction  of  the  stables. 

"  So  that's  that !  "  Sybil  muttered  to  herself,  as  she  walked 
slowly  up  the  horseshoe  drive,  at  this  season  a  flaming  colour 
scheme  of  cannas,  sal  via,  dahlias  and  poinsettia  ranging  from 
russet  to  scarlet. 

132 
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Nothing  at  the  moment  would  have  served  better  as  a  narcotic 
than  idle  love-making  with  Claude,  and  in  denying  herself  this 
palliative  she  possibly  neither  realised  nor  credited  herself  with 
acquiring  merit. 

In  the  next  week  or  two  events  marched  quickly ;  another 
bout  of  fever  sent  Claude  back  to  bed  with  Elizabeth  in  devoted 
attendance,  and  Sybil  was  once  again  left  to  her  unprofitable 
reflections.  Then  a  cable  announced  that  Jock  had  been  operated 
on  for  appendicitis,  and  the  two  forces  combined  decided 
Elizabeth  to  return  to  England  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

"  Claude  badly  needs  a  change,"  she  said  to  Sybil  as  if  to 
justify  her  precipitate  action.  "  It's  almost  providential,  too, 
that  we  are  able  to  get  young  Brierley,  who  was  on  safari  with 
Claude,  to  supervise  this  place  while  we  are  away." 

The  one  indirect  cause  of  their  sudden  departure  to  which 
she  did  not  allude  was  that  her  marital  vigilance  had  been 
aroused,  and  though  she  trusted  Sybil  as  much  as  she  trusted 
any  woman  where  her  volatile  husband  was  concerned,  she  did 
not  trust  the  close  proximity  of  farm  life. 

It  was  only  too  obvious  to  Sybil  that  in  view  of  her  cousin's 
sudden  change  of  programme,  she  was  relegated  to  the  position 
of  luggage  labelled  as  "  not  wanted  on  the  voyage." 

Meanwhile,  with  characteristic  energy,  Elizabeth  hurried  on 
her  departure. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  "  she  enquired,  after  having 
waited  in  vain  for  Sybil  to  broach  the  subject  of  her  future  plans. 

"  I  haven't  had  time  to  think  yet." 

"  Under  existing  circumstances  you  are  naturally  not  keen  on 
returning  to  England.  Would  you  like  me  to  write  and  ask  the 
Barrows  of  Naivasha  to  take  you  as  a  P.G.  ?  They  are  proverbially 
hard  up,  but  quite  cheery,  and  you'd  be  sure  to  meet  a  lot  of 
men  there." 

Nothing  that  Sybil  could  have  said  would  have  convinced 
her  that,  for  the  time  being  anyhow,  "  a  lot  of  men  "  were  the 
last  things  she  wanted  to  meet. 

"  Thanks,  I'll  think  it  over  and  let  you  know  later." 

"  Well,  don't  think  too  long,  as  we  hope  to  be  off  on  the  loth." 
She  added,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  "  I  don't  know  if  Claude 
told  you  that  he  went  round  to  '  Hazard  '  this  morning,  and 
discovered  that  Colin  Grant  was  off  home  and  may  even  be  on 
our  boat.  Claude  said  Micky  O'Brien  wrote  and  suggested  he 
needed  a  holiday.  I  wonder  what  England  will  make  of  him  and 
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he  of  it.  I  believe  this  is  his  first  visit  home.  Micky  knows 
most  of  the  people  worth  knowing  and  will  be  sure  to  give  him 
a  good  time.  I  must  confess  I  am  curious  to  see  on  what  lines 
our  Hayseed  Apollo  develops." 

Sybil  professed  no  such  curiosity,  but  continued  to  wrap  up 
glass  and  china  in  straw  for  Elizabeth  to  pack  in  a  barrel.  For 
some  minutes  they  worked  in  silence,  then  straightening  herself, 
the  latter  remarked  suddenly  : 

"  By  the  way,  I  haven't  murmured  a  word  about  your  affair  with 
Colin  to  Claude.  The  best  thing  is  for  it  to  die  a  natural  death." 

"  It  never  had  a  very  healthy  life,  had  it  ?  All  the  same  I 
don't  want  it  talked  about.  I've  suffered  from  too  much  lime- 
light as  it  is." 

"  That's  a  step  forward.  Take  my  advice,  and  play  ca'  canny 
until  you  marry,  and  then  think  about  enjoying  life  again." 

A  couple  of  evenings  later  she  thrust  her  head  round  Sybil's 
bedroom  door,  flourishing  a  packet  of  papers. 

"  Our  steamer  tickets  have  come,"  she  announced  triumphantly. 
Then  coming  into  the  room,  she  asked :  "  Have  you  thought 
over  my  idea  about  going  to  the  Barrows  ?  " 

Opening  her  tortoiseshell  and  gold  monogram  cigarette-case, 
Sybil  handed  her  a  short  clipping  from  a  newspaper. 

"  I  saw  this  advertisement  in  The  Kenya  Chronicle  a  few  days 
ago  and  wrote  off  at  once  and  answered  it." 

With  puckered  brows,  Elizabeth  read  : 

"  Wanted  for  three  months  only,  superior  and  capable  girl  to 
wait  on  an  invalid  lady.  Nursing  qualifications  not  essential, 
but  must  be  a  good  needle-woman.  Terms  liberal.  Reply 
Mrs.  Johannes  Schultz.  P.O.,  Molo." 

"  Umph  !  '  Invalid  lady  '  sounds  rather  a  doubtful  propo- 
sition. Have  you  had  an  answer  yet  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  wire  came  this  morning  when  you  were  out,  saying — 
'  Application  accepted.  Expect  you  Thursday.' ' 

Elizabeth  re-read  the  telegram  thoughtfully. 

"  Mrs.  Johannes  Schultz  doesn't  inspire  much  confidence. 
You  will  probably  find  they  are  a  Dutch  family  from  the  Uasin 
Gishu  working  on  a  forest  concession  in  Molo.  You  will  also 
find  probably  that  they  will  feed  you  on  lashings  of  mealie-meal 
bread  washed  down  by  strong  coffee  in  enamel  cups.  So  if 
you've  any  regard  for  your  figure  and  complexion,  I  advise  you 
to  cancel  the  engagement,  and  fix  up  some  temporary  arrangement 
with  the  Barrows." 
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"  Thanks,  no.  I  expect  I'll  be  able  to  stick  out  a  Dutch 
brood,  to  say  nothing  of  unlimited  mealie-meal  and  coffee  for 
three  months.  Anyhow,  I  can't  complicate  things  for  my  people 
by  turning  up  in  England  now." 

"  How  are  you  off  for  money  ?  " 

"  I've  still  a  hundred  or  so  left  from  what  the  pater  gave  me 
for  incidental  expenses.  There'll  be  no  more  allowance  to  be 
counted  on  from  him  now.  Fortunately,  I've  still  the  hundred 
a  year  left  me  by  a  godmother." 

"  Which  used  to  keep  you  in  shoes  and  stockings,  eh  ?  " 

"  Just  about." 

"  Well,  if  you  ever  find  yourself  extra  hard  up,  send  me  an 
S.O.S.  You  can  always  touch  me  for  fifty." 

Since  emotion  of  any  sort  was  discountenanced  in  their  set, 
Sybil  contented  herself  with  a  slightly  husky — 

"  You're  a  sport,  Elizabeth — always  have  been.  But  I'll 
manage — somehow." 

For  all  its  inadequacy,  "  somehow  "  expresses  better  than  a 
whole  string  of  words  Sybil  Deane's  outlook  on  life  at  this  time. 


It  is  not  an  altogether  exhilarating  sensation  to  find  yourself 
deposited  at  6  a.m.  on  a  rain-soaked  platform,  and  to  be  informed 
by  the  baboo  station-master,  who  obviously  disliked  the  wet, 
that  no  person  nor  conveyance  was  there  to  meet  you.  To 
Sybil's  repeated — "  But  I  was  promised  to  be  met,"  he  merely 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  he  drew  an  anything  but  clean  scarf 
closer  round  his  neck.  It  even  took  her  some  time  to  convince 
him  that "  Mrs.  Johannes  Schultz  "  existed  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  Very  possibilee,  it  is  the  contractor-log  "  (people)  "  you 
want.  There  are  several  such  families  camped  roundabouts. 
They  come  to  the  e-station  at  any  time.  This  way,  pleece  !  " 

And  she  found  herself  being  marshalled  to  a  bathing-machine- 
like  attachment  to  the  station  offices,  which  bore  the  somewhat 
grandiloquent  title — "  First-Class  Waiting  Room." 

She  gazed  about  the  bare  dusty  interior  rather  forlornly. 
Such  furniture  as  it  boasted  consisted  of  a  hard  wooden  bench, 
a  much-scribbled-upon  rickety  deal  table,  and  a  cane  chair 
which  matched  it  in  infirmity.  There  was  practically  no  view 
either  to  be  gained  from  the  cobweb-festooned  window  beyond 
drifting,  fleecy  clouds  of  mist.  The  rusty  catch  resisted  her 
attempts  to  open  it,  but  eventually  grated  apart.  Mist  or  no 
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mist,  she  must  have  air  in  the  mouldy,  enclosed  apartment,  and 
as  she  leant  out  of  the  window  a  delicious  scent  crept  up  to  her 
from  the  earth,  and  glancing  down  she  saw  a  bed  of  the  deepest 
purple  and  most  fragrant  violets  she  had  ever  seen.  Quite  the  most 
pleasant,  in  fact  the  only  pleasant,  thing  that  had  happened  to 
her  since  leaving  the  Maynards'  charming  homestead. 

She  would  have  liked  a  wash  and  a  cup  of  tea,  but  Molo 
Station  evidently  did  not  aspire  to  a  refreshment-room,  and  the 
battered  enamel  basin  on  its  rickety  stand  did  not  inspire  con- 
fidence. As  she  unstrapped  her  roll  of  rugs,  she  sought  to 
comfort  herself  with  the  reflection  that  the  dirt  you  know  is  gener- 
ally preferable  to  the  dirt  you've  not  yet  sampled.  She  was  not 
merely  thirsty  and  grubby  but  dead  tired,  for  she  had  slept  very 
little  during  the  night,  chiefly  because  a  party  of  revellers  had 
got  into  the  next  carriage  to  her  at  Nakuru  and  had  proceeded  to 
try  and  drown  the  orthodox  noises  of  the  train  by  playing  on  a 
ukelele  and  singing  in  boisterous  snatches. 

In  spite  of  the  hardness  of  the  only  chair  in  the  waiting-room, 
Sybil  fell  asleep,  to  be  awakened  by  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun 
fighting  valiantly  for  entrance  against  many  months'  of  unchecked 
grime  on  the  window-pane.  She  stretched  herself,  glanced  at  her 
watch,  to  find  it  was  still  only  half-past  seven,  but  as  her  throat 
felt  parched  she  determined  to  approach  the  station-master 
again.  He  might  not  be  able  to  produce  either  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Johannes  Schultz,  but  he  might  possibly  rise  to  a  cup  of  tea,  or 
tell  her  where  to  procure  one. 

On  knocking  at  a  door  labelled — "  Station-master's  Office. 
Private." — it  was  flung  open  after  an  interval,  and  for  the 
moment  she  did  not  reconcile  the  Asiatic  in  soiled  pyjamas  with 
the  uniformed  official  whom  she  had  previously  addressed. 

"  Why  for  you  invade  my  premises  ?  "  he  demanded  irritably. 
"  Do  you  not  observe  that  I  am  '  off  duty  '  ?  " 

Sybil  did  not  retort  that  this  fact  was  only  too  obvious,  but 
since  he  appeared  to  be  her  only  link  with  civilisation  in  this 
forest-encircled,  mist-shrouded  world,  she  must  placate  him  at 
all  costs. 

"I'm  sorry  to  have  to  bother  you,  but  do  you  think  you 
could  send  a  boy  to  tell  Mrs.  Schultz  of  my  arrival  ?  She  wrote 
and  promised  that  I  should  be  met." 

"  But  no  !  I  have  no  one  to  send  that  is  certain,"  the  baboo 
protested  indignantly  with  outstretched  hands.  He  was  about 
to  close  the  door  on  her,  when  something  in  her  forlorn 
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expression  brought  home  to  him  that  he  was  dealing  not  merely 
with  an  importunate  passenger,  but  with  a  human  being.  It 
may  also  have  occurred  to  him,  for  no  Indian  is  deficient  in  a 
class-sense,  that  the  tired  girl  before  him  obviously  belonged  to 
the  order  of  the  "  sahib-log,"  for  he  added  a  trifle 
apologetically  : 

"  By  some  probable,  not  inconsidered,  chance  the  Miss 
Sahib  has  made  a  mistake.  Mr.  Johannes  Schultz  "  (with 
another  expressive  gesture  of  his  hands)  "  is  but  surelee  only  a 
temporary  gentleman  of  Dutch  extraction." 

If  possible  Sybil  felt  more  depressed  than  ever,  and  her 
throat  was  positively  sore  from  dryness. 

"  Could  I  get  some  tea  anywhere  ?  "  she  asked  tentatively. 

"  But  no,  there  is  no  such  accommodation  here.  I  can, 
however,  supply  you  at  cost  price  with  one  bottle  of  mineral 
water.  You  will  find  a  tin  mug  in  the  waiting-room." 

"  Mineral  water  !  Tin  mug  !  "  when  she  pined  for  a  warm 
comforting  cup  of  tea  !  However,  it  was  better"  than  nothing, 
and  opening  her  purse  she  handed  the  baboo  a  shilling,  and  was 
furnished  in  due  course  with  a  bottle  of  soda-water  and  no 
change. 

She  was  on  the  point  of  turning  away  when  she  remembered 
that  she  had  still  to  get  to  her  destination  somehow. 

"  I  suppose  you  couldn't  possibly  arrange  for  some  sort  of 
conveyance  to  take  my  luggage  to  Mrs.  Schultz's  bungalow  ?  " 
she  asked  the  dusky  potentate  before  her. 

But  here  she  unknowingly  touched  on  the  amour  propre  of 
Indian  officialdom,  for  pointing  to  his  gold-braided  cap  with 
some  of  the  empressement  of  a  tenor  taking  a  bow  before  the 
curtain  after  repeated  calls,  he  informed  her  grandiloquently  : 

"  Under  no  Government  Regulation  whatever  is  it  incumbent 
for  a  senior  station  official  to  afford  outside  facilities  of  travel  to 
any  person  whatsoever." 

Sybil  positively  wilted  under  this  outburst  of  rhetoric,  and 
was  about  to  return  to  the  waiting-room  and  continue  to  possess 
her  soul  in  patience,  when  she  heard  a  guttural  voice  behind  her 
remark : 

"  Excuse,  but  are  you  the  young  Englisch  lady  expected  by 
Mrs.  Johannes  Schultz  ?  " 

Turning  round  quickly  she  saw  a  tall,  heavily  built  man  with 
rather  closely  set  eyes  and  an  untrimmed  fawnish  beard,  whom, 
though  he  did  not  raise  his  topee,  she  concluded  must  be  Schultz 
E* 
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himself.  He  dispensed  with  any  apology  for  having  kept  her 
waiting  by  asking  how  much  luggage  she  possessed. 

"  A  small  trunk,  suitcase,  hat-box  and  roll  of  rugs,"  she 
answered  curtly. 

She  was  new  to  the  way  of  employers,  but  did  not  intend  to 
placate  one  who  had  kept  her  waiting  for  nearly  two  hours  on 
a  rain-drenched  platform. 

"  The  Scotch  cart  will  bringt  your  stoff  when  it  comes  for  the 
stores  this  mittag,"  he  informed  her,  and  without  looking  back 
to  see  if  she  were  following,  he  strode  down  the  platform. 

On  leaving  the  station  they  proceeded  in  single  file  along  a 
muddy  track,  and  then  skirting  a  lush  green  field  on  which  a 
number  of  pedigree  horses  were  grazing,  they  plunged  straight 
into  an  opening  in  the  forest.  Even  while  Sybil  wondered  how 
far  she  was  expected  to  walk,  she  was  struck  with  the  difference 
between  the  dry,  brittle  scrub  and  squat  trees  which  covered  the 
hill-sides  of  the  Kedong  Escarpment  and  the  giant,  vine-  and 
creeper-draped  forest  trees  through  which  she  now  followed 
Schultz.  It  was  an  eerie  feeling  striving  to  keep  up  with  the 
taciturn  stranger,  who  strode  before  her  in  an  atmosphere  of 
almost  perpetual  twilight,  in  which  ghost-like  trees,  stripped  of 
bark  and  foliage  by  some  chance  flash  of  lightning,  lent  a  sinister 
note  to  her  surroundings.  Every  now  and  then  she  threw  back 
her  head  to  see  if  the  sun  was  actually  shining  above  the  crests 
of  the  cedars  and  podocarpus  trees,  from  many  branches  of 
which  old  man's  beard  fell  in  grey  festoons. 

Then  after  they  had  been  walking  for  about  half  an  hour, 
Schultz  stopped  abruptly  as  they  came  to  a  clearing  where  a 
band  of  red-blanketed,  but  otherwise  naked,  boys  were  piling 
recently  felled  trees  on  to  a  trolley.  Signalling  to  the  head-man, 
who  wore  khaki  shorts  and  carried  an  umbrella  as  insignia  of  his 
rank,  Schultz  gave  him  some  gruff  instructions,  while  he  took 
out  a  foot-rule  and  measured  the  girth  of  the  largest  trees. 

With  a  glance  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  grunt  which  she 
interpreted  as  meaning — "  Follow  me  !  "  he  branched  off  into 
another  forest  track.  Half  a  mile  further  on  the  track  broadened 
and  revealed  another  clearing,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a 
glaringly  new  wooden  bungalow,  self-advertised  as  a  temporary 
structure,  set  slightly  apart  from  a  small  encampment  of  bell- 
tents,  while  outlined  against  the  trees  were  the  servants'  quarters, 
lean-to  sheds  made  of  corrugated  iron  and  paraffin  tins  before 
which  a  couple  of  boys  bent  over  a  blazing  log  fire  and  stirred 
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with  twigs  some  sticky  concoction  in  a  huge  iron  three-legged 
pot.  The  grey  spiral  of  smoke  rising  against  the  background  of 
closely  packed,  rigidly  straight  forest  trees,  struck  Sybil  as  the 
first  homely  note  she  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Kedong  Valley. 
For  the  first  time  Schultz  paused  and  waited  for  her  to  catch  up 
with  him,  when  they  fell  into  step  as  they  approached  the 
glaringly  new  bungalow.  By  now  she  had  realised  that  the  man 
was  shy  and  boorish  rather  than  deliberately  rude,  and  taking 
also  into  account  that  his  English  vocabulary  was  probably 
strictly  limited,  she  made  the  first  conversational  advance. 

"  I  believe  Mrs.  Schultz  is  an  invalid  ?  " 

"  Ach,  nein  !    The  woman  is  but  pregnant,  that  is  all." 

"  And  quite  enough  too  !  "  was  Sybil's  mental  comment,  as 
she  pictured  a  massive  Dutch  woman  rendered  more  massive  by 
her  condition.  By  all  that  was  unholy,  what  had  she  let  herself 
in  for  ?  On  one  point  anyhow  she  was  soon  to  be  disabused, 
for  as  a  brilliant-complexioned  woman  with  a  fuzz  of  coarse 
black  hair,  dressed  in  a  gaudy-patterned  kimono,  appeared  on 
the  top  of  the  verandah  steps,  she  greeted  her,  not  in  Dutch,  but 
pronounced  Cockney. 

"  My  hat !    You  do  look  doggo  !  " 

Then  as  Sybil  came  slowly  up  the  steps  she  held  out  a  friendly 
hand,  exclaiming  : 

"  Pleased  to  meet  you.  I  guess  Mr.  Schultz  kept  you  waiting 
a  bit.  I  told  him  to  hurry  a  dozen  times,  but  he  said  the  train 
was  always  late.  Take  a  pew  !  " 

Sybil  sank  thankfully  into  the  nearest  chair,  which  despite  its 
gay  chintz  cushion  was  almost  as  hard  as  the  one  in  the  waiting- 
room  at  Molo  Station.  She  was  so  spent  that  her  eyes  closed 
involuntarily,  and  she  was  oblivious  of  the  keen,  but  not  unkindly, 
stock-taking  of  Mrs.  Schultz's  hard  china-blue  eyes,  until  she 
remarked  : 

"  I  can't  say  you're  the  sort  of  young  person  I  expected  when 
I  put  in  my  advert.  Ladies'  helps  don't  generally  run  to  style. 
Not  that  I  am  not  pleased  you  are  not  a  dowd,"  and  picking  up 
a  not  too  clean  silk  cushion  from  off  the  floor,  she  pushed  it  behind 
her  frizzed  head,  glinting  with  diamond-mounted  combs  and 
slides.  Then  settling  herself  on  to  a  long  cane  chair  with  a 
foot-rest,  she  continued  her  monologue  : 

"  I  was  cashier  in  a  tailoring  establishment  in  Peckham  Rye 
for  a  while  before  I  floated  out  to  the  Colonies,  so  I  know  a  good 
cut  when  I  see  one,"  and  she  eyed  Sybil's  Bond  Street  tailored 
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gabardine  coat  and  skirt  with  a  professional  glance.  "  Down  on 
your  luck  ?  "  she  demanded,  looking  at  her  with  the  disconcerting 
curiosity  of  a  child. 

Sybil  nodded,  for  she  was  too  busy  speculating  as  to  how  long 
she  would  be  able  to  endure  the  forest-enclosed  Molo  under  the 
roof  of  the  silent  Dutchman  and  his  loquacious  Cockney  wife,  to 
speak.  Then  suddenly  she  found  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  fight 
back  a  rush  of  tears.  ..."  Down  on  her  luck  ?  "  Wasn't  she 
— just  ?  She  could  see  Elizabeth — her  mother — raise  surprised 
brows  at  her  present  surroundings — mother's  help  to  the  tousled- 
headed,  Cockney-voiced  wife  of  a  Dutch  timber-contractor. 
Through  a  haze  she  heard  Mrs.  Schultz  ramble  on,  and  reckoned 
it  among  her  few  mercies  that  she  so  evidently  enjoyed  the 
sound  of  her  own  voice. 

"  As  I  was  sayin',  it  was  Dr.  Thorpe  who  stuck  out  that  I 
must  have  a  lady  with  me.  What  with  Johnny  buried  miles 
deep  most  of  the  day  in  this  blooming  forest,  and  only  niggers 
knocking  round,  he  said  it  was  no  catch  for  me  to  be  alone  eight 
out  of  twelve  hours  each  day.  Nice  feller — Thorpe — a  bit  on 
the  quiet  side  though.  Must  say  I  like  a  chap  you  can  have  a 
little  back-chat  with,  friendly-like  I  mean,  o'  corse.  What  was 
I  sayin'  ?  Oh,  yes,  about  Thorpe,  he  thought  I  was  in  for  a  bad 
'  mis.,'  so  he  made  me  put  in  that  advert,  straight  away.  He 
was  round  this  morning  and  said  provided  I  kept  my  feet  up 
most  of  the  time,  there  was  not  likely  to  be  trouble." 

"  I  wonder  if  you  would  mind,"  Sybil  heard  herself  say,  as  if 
from  a  long  way  off,  "  if  I  could  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  bread 
and  butter  ?  I  have  not  had  any  food  so  far  and " 

"  My  !  But  I'm  a  one  to  be  forgettin'  you'd  be  feeling  perky. 
Lyin'  as  I've  bin  doin'  for  the  past  fortnight  in  this  mouldy 
forest  with  no  one  but  niggers  to  shout  at,  my  tongue  does  run 
away  with  me  when  I  get  another  lady  to  talk  to.  Ring  that  bell, 
there's  a  dear.  It's  over  there  on  the  shelf.  No,  it  isn't !  Blessed 
if  it  isn't  under  my  chair,"  stooping  down  and  handing  it  to 
Sybil.  "  And  while  the  cook  knocks  you  up  some  breakfast,  you 
go  and  have  a  wash  and  brush-up  for  tuppence.  Your  room's 
at  the  end  of  the  verandah.  Johnny  thought  as  you  might  have 
a  bed  fixed  up  in  mine,  but  I  said  you'd  probably  prefer  a  place 
to  yourself,  so  I  got  him  to  clear  out  the  end  room  that  we've 
used  up  to  the  present  for  a  store.  I  wasn't  going  to  have  you 
sleepin'  in  a  tent  either,  what  with  all  these  savages  knocking 
round.  If  the  rats  worry  you,  sing  out  and  I'll  get  you  a  trap. 
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Hope  you'll  find  everything  O.K.  I  saw  to  it  myself  that  you 
should  have  clean  sheets." 

Sybil's  gratitude  had  never  been  more  sincere,  as  she  answered  : 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  take  so 
much  trouble." 

"  No  trouble  at  all.  I  want  you  to  be  comfortable  so  long  as 
you  are  up  in  this  God-forsaken  hole." 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Schultz,  after  a  sharp  glance  at 
Sybil's  un-workstained  hands,  said  suspiciously  : 

"  You  can  sew,  can't  you  ?  You'll  be  no  use  to  me  if  you 
can't.  There's  a  devil  of  a  lot  of  sewing  to  be  got  through,"  and 
she  glanced  over  her  shoulder  at  a  small  deal  table  on  which  lay 
some  rolls  of  bright  pink  flannel,  rather  coarse  tarantulle,  and  a 
tumbled  heap  of  obvious  "  samples  "  of  common  lace  and 
insertion,  mixed  up  with  "  lengths  "  of  crude  ribbon. 

"  Yes,  I  can  sew  all  right,"  Sybil  answered  dully,  whilst 
making  a  mental  calculation  as  to  how  many  days  went  to  three 
months. 

"  Well,  that  little  lot  behind  me  ought  to  keep  you  busy. 
I  haven't  even  started  to  cut  out  the  beastly  things.  I  never 
could  abide  a  needle,  and  that's  just  where  Gert,  my  twin  sister, 
is  different  from  me ;  she's  no  end  handy  with  her  needle.  Give 
her  a  few  yards  of  chiffong,  a  bunch  or  two  of  artificial  flowers, 
and  a  handful  of  safety-pins,  and  she'll  turn  out  a  swish  evenin' 
gown." 

"  How  very  useful,"  Sybil  murmured  inanely. 

Her  brain  absolutely  refused  to  function,  she  supposed  it  was 
because  she  felt  so  deadly  tired. 

"  Gert  rolls  up  from  the  South  in  three  months,  that  is  why 
I  wanted  some  one  as  a  stop-gap,"  resumed  Mrs.  Schultz,  who 
obviously  enjoyed  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  after  weeks  of 
solitude.  "  I'd  have  liked  Gert  straight  away,  but  old  man 
Bishop,  that's  her  boss  in  Durban,  wouldn't  let  her  go  until  he 
got  suited  with  a  girl  from  England." 

Sybil  was  to  learn  later  that  Mrs.  Schultz  and  her  twin  sister, 
Gert,  had  been  employed  as  barmaids  in  a  small  but  flourishing 
quay-side  hotel  in  Durban,  where  they  had  apparently  caused 
much  heartburning  amongst  ships'  officers  and  commercial 
travellers. 

"  Yes,  I  guess  old  man  Bishop  will  find  out  what  he's  lost 
once  Gert  goes.  She  likes  her  bit  of  fun  like  the  rest  of  us,  but 
she's  a  real  worker,  is  Gert,"  Sybil's  employer  rambled  on. 
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Then  glancing  at  her  and  realising  how  tired  the  girl  was,  she 
suggested  with  a  rough  kindness,  that  as  she  looked  a  "  bit 
peaked,"  she'd  "  better  have  a  lie  down  till  supper-time." 

And  after  flinging  herself  down  on  the  camp-bed  in  her  room, 
Sybil  lay  staring  up  at  the  fly-flecked  ceiling  and  wondered  how 
long  she  would  be  able  to  endure  her  first  post. 


CHAPTER   V 

IT  took  all  Sybil's  staying- power  not  to  throw  up  her  post 
and  depart  for  Nairobi  during  her  first  fortnight  at  Molo, 
spent,  with  the  exception  of  lonely  forest  rambles,  listening  to 
Mrs.  Schultz's  monologues  and  stitching  at  shapeless  little 
garments. 

She  was  no  more  sentimental  over  babies  than  her  generation, 
or  rather  her  set,  who  regarded  them  more  often  than  not  as 
calamities  due  to  carelessness.  The  babies  of  Sybil's  friends 
were  invariably  handed  over  to  the  almost  exclusive  care  of 
highly  certificated  nurses.  "  Nannies  "  rather  than  "  Mummies  " 
were  the  autocrats  of  the  nursery,  to  be  replaced  in  due  course 
by  governesses,  and  finally,  by  boarding-schools.  She  knew 
Elizabeth  had  been  considered  quite  "  potty  "  because  Jock 
was  so  often  to  be  seen  with  her,  and  once  as  Sybil  sat  and  sewed 
on  the  verandah  at  Molo,  she  remembered  how  they  had  laughed 
when  some  one  had  repeated  the  caustic  observation  of  a  master 
at  Eton — "  Yes,  young  Maynard  is  well  up  to  heathen  standard. 
He  has  never  heard  God  mentioned  except  as  an  exclamation." 

But  whilst  she  cut  out,  hemmed  and  feather-stitched  baby- 
clothes,  for  the  ultimate  wearer  of  which  she  professed  no 
interest,  she  derived  a  faint  glimmer  of  satisfaction  from  the 
realisation  that  she  was  working  out  her  own  independence. 
And  as  one  finely  run  tuck  followed  close  on  another,  Sybil's 
self-respect  came  to  tardy  life. 

As  for  Molo,  nine  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  she  walked 
in  deeply  curtained  forests,  through  which  ran  friendly  gurgling 
streams,  which  either  lost  themselves  in  the  luxuriant  under- 
growth or  widened  out  into  clear  pools  shadowed  by  cedars, 
where  tree-ferns  flourished  amidst  pale  pink  begonias,  pink  ever- 
lastings and  giant  nettles  also  with  pink  blooms,  whose  leaves  stung 
as  viciously  as  bees.  But  she  did  not  confine  her  rambles  only 
to  the  forest,  for  after  breasting  a  steep  slope  she  steered  for  open 
country — miles  and  miles  of  gently  undulating,  long,  grass-sown 
land,  over  which  breezes  rippled  like  tiny  breakers. 
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Throwing  back  her  head  she  would  drink  in  the  clean  sweet 
air,  and  return  refreshed  and  invigorated  to  the  verandah  with 
its  glaring  new  boards,  on  which  loquacious  Mrs.  Schultz  spent 
her  days  with  no  good  grace. 

"  I  was  always  one  for  gettin'  a  move  on,"  was  her  invariable 
complaint,  "  and  here  I  am  cooped  up  like  a  stuffed  hen  in  this 
one-horse  shanty." 

Apart  from  resenting  her  enforced  leisure,  she  was  as  a  rule  a 
cheerful  soul,  and  before  the  end  of  the  first  week  signified  her 
approval  of  Sybil  by  remarking  : 

'  It's  right  down  silly  you  and  me  should  be  calling  each 
other  by  our  surnames,  considering  we  are  girls  together.  I 
expect  you've  heard  Johnny  call  me  '  Flossie  '  often  enough. 
What's  your  name  ?  So  far  as  I  can  reckerlect  from  your  letter 
you  signed  yourself — '  S.  Deane.'  " 

Sybil  lied  quickly  and  unfalteringly  : 

"  Sapphira." 

"  My  !  What  an  outlandish  name  !  That's  the  worst  of 
coming  of  pious  folk,  they  think  they  must  tag  on  some  Bible 
name.  I  can't  see  myself  though  shouting  '  Sapphira  '  all  over 
the  place."  (A  slight  pause.)  "  Got  any  objection  to  '  Sally  '  ? 
It  begins  with  an  '  S  '  anyhow." 

So  "  Sally  "  Sybil  remained  during  the  time  of  her  residence 
in  Molo. 

Though  in  the  beginning  everything  in  Flossie,  from  her 
accent  to  the  cheap  pungent  scent  with  which  she  liberally 
besprinkled  herself,  jarred  upon  Sybil,  by  degrees  she  began  to 
recognise  her  goqd  qualities — genuine  kindness  of  heart  allied  to 
shrewd  Cockney  observance  and  common  sense.  It  was  obvious, 
too,  that  she  was  fond  of  that  almost  inarticulate  Dutchman,  her 
husband. 

A  few  days  after  her  arrival  Sybil  was  introduced  to  the  third 
inmate  of  the  Schultz  household — Louis,  a  younger  brother  of 
Johannes,  and  like  him  working  on  the  timber  concession.  With 
her  habitual  candour  Flossie  declared  that  she  had — "  No  more 
use  for  that  feller,  Louis,  than  a  sick  headache,"  and  Sybil 
silently  echoed  her  opinion.  Schultz,  the  elder,  might  be  a 
taciturn  boor,  but  Louis  was  simply  a  reptile.  He  was  her  first 
introduction  to  the  slick  type  of  half-educated  Boer  with  a  thin 
veneer  of  polish.  He  was  slighter  built  and  more  dapper  than 
his  heavy,  lumbering  brother  :  if  Johannes — slouched,  Louis — 
strutted.  Sybil  might  have  been  able  to  tolerate  him  had  it  not 
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been  for  his  insufferable  conceit  and  boasting.  She  was  to  hear 
of  a  still  more  unpleasant  trait  from  Flossie. 

"  The  trouble  with  Louis  is,  that  he  thinks  himself  no  end 
of  a  lady-killer,  and  when  you  tick  him  orf,  he's  likely  as  not  to 
turn  nasty.  I  don't  suppose  "  (looking  her  up  and  down) 
"  you're  likely  to  have  much  trouble  with  him.  He  likes  'em 
fleshy  and  high-coloured.  I  bet  Gert  will  give  him  something 
to  think  about  when  she  rolls  up." 

"  It's  to  be  hoped  she  will,"  Sybil  answered  with  more  sin- 
cerity than  she  generally  echoed  Flossie's  statements. 

"  If  he  do  start  tryin'  it  on  with  you,  and  you  are  not  above 
takin'  a  bit  of  advice  kindly  meant,  don't  have  no  truck  with  him. 
You  can  take  my  word  for  it  when  Louis  is  after  a  bit  of  skirt 
he's  nasty — real  nasty.  Gert  and  I  we  liked  our  bit  of  fun,  and 
the  boys  fairly  spread  'emselves  for  us.  We  met  some  stiff  'uns, 
too,  I  can  tell  you,"  and  her  bold  blue  eyes  sparkled 
reminiscently. 

"  I'm  sure  you  were  both  very  popular,"  Sybil  replied,  as  she 
threaded  a  needle. 

"  We  were  that — and  no  mistake  !  Some  of  the  lads  called  us 
1  The  Dolly  Sisters,'  seein'  we  are  alike  as  two  peas  and  were 
always  about  together.  Share  and  share  alike  was  our  motter, 
whether  it  was  fellers  or  frillies,"  and  she  giggled  delightedly  to 
herself.  "  Not  that  Gert  and  me  didn't  know  where  to  draw 
the  line,"  she  added,  drawing  herself  up  with  the  dignity  of  a 
Roman  matron,  "  when  it  came  to  a  glass  too  much  or  a  chappie 
too  fresh.  We  were  good  girls,  we  were,  not  the  sort  you  run 
across  in  night  clubs,  or  goin'  the  return  journey  with  other 
women's  husbands." 

"  Quite  so,"  replied  Sybil,  who  could  plead  guilty  to  both 
indictments,  and  who  up  to  the  present  had  experienced  nothing 
deeper  than  an  angry  impatience  for  having  been  called  upon  to 
pay  a  prompt  penalty  for  her  misdoings,  and  who  still  felt  no 
pity  for  having  shattered  Colin  Grant's  love  and  faith  in  her, 
and  in  all  things  beautiful  and  true.  At  that  moment  he  was 
nothing  more  than  an  uncomfortable  memory  which  she  deter- 
minedly kept  at  the  back  of  her  mind. 

A  few  days  after  Flossie  had  issued  her  warning,  Sybil  had 
reason  to  endorse  her  opinion  as  to  her  brother-in-law  being 
"  nasty  "  where  a  "  skirt  "  was  concerned.  She  had  been  in  the 
habit,  during  her  afternoon  and  morning  strolls,  of  finding  her 
way  to  the  saw-mill,  the  scene  of  the  Schultz  brothers'  operations. 
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A  much  too  lovely  spot,  she  decided  instantly,  for  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  magnificent  trees. 

A  grassy  clearing,  surrounded  by  dense  forests  of  cedar  and 
still  denser  undergrowth,  through  which  the  stray  sunbeams 
flickered  uncertainly.  To  one  side  were  piled  enormous  logs 
having  previously  been  dragged  in  by  oxen  on  wheeled  "  jukas  " 
from  some  other  section,  and  sitting  down  on  a  tree-trunk  she 
would  listen  to  the  zip-zip  of  the  frame-saw,  and  the  hum  of  the 
circular-saw  driven  by  water-power  from  a  cascade  which 
dashed  over  fern-decked  boulders.  Then  the  harsh  rhythm  of 
the  saw  would  be  punctuated  by  the  creaking  of  a  heavily  laden 
trolley  on  a  temporary  line  bringing  more  fodder  for  the  insatiable 
maws  of  the  sharp-toothed  monsters  housed  in  the  wooden  shed, 
on  the  open  doors  of  which  were  frequently  stretched  the  skins 
of  leopards  killed  the  previous  night,  while  on  the  rafters  were 
nailed  other  pelts  of  smaller,  and  less  ferocious,  night-marauders 
of  the  cat  tribe. 

Being  busily  engaged  either  in  the  engine-room  or  measuring 
recently  brought  in  timber,  Schultz  very  rarely  took  any  notice 
of  her  beyond  a  grunt  of  recognition,  but  she  quickly  decided 
that  she  preferred  his  taciturnity  to  the  fulsome  compliments  of 
Louis,  who  it  was  only  too  obvious  thought  himself  a  devil  of  a 
fellow  where  a  girl  was  concerned.  At  first  his  blatant  conceit 
amused  her,  but  when  she  accepted  a  leopard  skin  in  all  good 
faith  from  him,  her  amusement  changed  to  disgust  when  she 
discovered  he  considered  it  sufficient  encouragement  to  take 
liberties.  It  was  all  the  more  galling,  as  he  did  not  attempt  to 
disguise  the  fact,  that  in  her  position  of  paid  companion  to  his 
sister-in-law  he  considered  her  fair  game. 

Her  first  and  last  amatory  encounter  with  Louis  occurred  in 
the  store-house,  where  he  had  invited  her  on  the  pretext  of 
seeing  some  samples  of  local  wood  and  furniture.  Generally 
very  wideawake  on  such  matters,  she  did  not  notice  that  as  he 
closed  the  door  behind  them,  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and 
pocketed  it.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  her  panels  of  camphor, 
cedar,  olive  and  podocarpus,  as  well  as  specimens  of  native 
timber,  of  which  a  deep  ochre,  finely  grained  walnut  especially 
attracted  her.  Among  the  samples  of  furniture  were  a  couple  of 
chairs  made  of  "  mgaita,"  and  a  massive  greenheart  or  ebony 
fireplace,  which  reminded  her  of  the  less  pretentious  one  in 
Elizabeth  Maynard's  drawing-room.  Flossie  had  already  told 
her  that  the  chief  business  of  the  forest  concession  being  worked 
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by  the  Schultz  brothers  was  the  making  of  cedar  slats  for  pencils 
for  export  to  England,  and  in  one  of  his  rare  moments  of  expansion 
Schultz  had  told  her  that  cedar  and  podocarpus  produced  the 
most  valuable  timber  in  the  Molo  District. 

"  Don't  you  make  any  use  of  that  tree  with  cup-shaped 
clusters  of  flowers,  which  I  see  growing  everywhere  ?  "  she 
asked  him. 

"  Ach,  nein  !    That  is  no  use  but  for  '  kuni '  "  (firewood). 

As  she  traced  with  one  finger  the  beautiful  grain  of  a  pale 
fawnish,  highly  polished  plaque  of  native  olive,  she  had  for- 
gotten all  about  Louis  Schultz,  until  he  suddenly  threw  an  arm 
about  her  and  hoarsely  demanded  a  kiss.  Then  as  she  struggled 
to  reach  the  door,  he  said  with  a  leer  : 

"  Of  course  you  know,  my  pretty  one,  the  key  is  in  my  pocket. 
Still,  if  you  want  a  little  fuss — a  little  pretence,  Louis  will  play 
with  the  pretty  kitten." 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  man  was  loathsome  to  her,  Sybil 
had  never  allowed  her  favours  to  be  extorted,  but  on  the  contrary 
bestowed  them  with  almost  regal  condescension.  She  was 
determined  now  to  die  rather  than  let  the  closely-set-eyed 
Dutchman's  lips  touch  her  face. 

"  Just  a  moment,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  which  never  reached 
her  watchful  eyes,  and  thinking  she  was  his  for  the  taking, 
Louis  released  her. 

Like  a  flash  Sybil  darted  to  the  window,  and  picking  up  the 
first  tool  on  which  she  could  lay  hands,  smashed  one  pane  of 
glass  after  another. 

"  You — you — she-devil " 

But  he  was  too  late,  for  as  he  sprang  towards  her,  she  turned 
fiercely  with  the  chisel  in  her  hand. 

"  If  you  dare  touch  me,  I'll  slash  your  face  like  I've  just 
smashed  the  window." 

"  You — you "  bending  menacingly  over  her,  but  once 

again  he  was  too  late,  for  Schultz  was  now  on  the  other  side  of 
the  window  angrily  demanding  what  had  happened. 

"  The  store-key,  your  brother  has  lost  it,"  she  informed  him 
calmly,  and  when  a  minute  or  so  later  she  stepped  into  the 
sunlight,  followed  by  Louis,  white  with  rage,  she  added  sweetly  : 

"  I'm  so  sorry  about  the  broken  glass,  you  must  really  tell 
your  brother  not  to  put  his  foot  into  it  again." 

On  her  return  to  the  bungalow  she  thrilled  Flossie  to  the  core, 
by  giving  her  an  unexpurgated  account  of  the  episode. 
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"  You  can  tell  your  husband  that  I'm  quite  willing  to  pay  for 
the  broken  glass,"  she  concluded. 

"  My  1  You  have  some  nerve  1  "  Flossie  exclaimed,  looking 
admiringly  at  her.  "  For  all  he  is  not  tall,  Louis  is  no  end  strong, 
especially  when  he's  after  a  girl.  I  could  tell  you  .  .  .  only  I 
won't." 

And  unlike  Oliver  Twist,  Sybil  did  not  ask  for  more. 

Later  that  evening  as  she  settled  Flossie  in  bed,  always  a  long- 
drawn-out  process,  which  required  endless  fetching  and  carrying 
and  even  still  more  endless  patience,  she  was  on  the  point  of 
turning  out  the  lamp  after  having  asked  if  she  had  everything 
she  wanted:  when  from  out  of  the  dark,  Flossie  issued  another 
warning  regarding  her  brother-in-law. 

"  You'll  have  to  keep  your  eyes  skinned  over  Louis.  Johnny 
says  he's  never  seen  him  in  a  worse  temper,  even  when  he's  been 
drinking,  which  I  will  say  for  him,  isn't  orfen.  Still,  I  advise 
you  to  keep  clear  of  the  saw-mill  when  he's  there.  Let's  hope  it 
will  blow  over.  Nightie-night." 

"  Let's  hope  so,"  Sybil  returned  gravely,  as  she  closed  the 
door  behind  her. 

"  What  a  life  !  "  she  thought  to  herself  as  she  turned  restlessly 
in  bed,  before  sleep  came  mercifully  and  obliterated  the  Schultz 
manage  from  her  consciousness. 

With  the  exception  of  the  routing  of  Louis  in  the  shed  at  the 
saw-mills,  her  first  month  at  Molo  passed  without  any  further 
incident.  After  the  blow  dealt  to  his  vanity,  he  restricted  his 
favours  to  a  scowl  whenever  they  chanced  to  meet,  a  discourtesy 
she  bore  with  equanimity. 

Only  casual  visitors,  and  those  only  men,  called  at  the  Schultz's 
bungalow,  and  were  entertained  with  much  empressement  and  an 
always  open  whisky-bottle  by  Flossie,  who  in  the  intervals  of 
sleeping  reserved  the  full  fire  of  her  conversational  battery  for 
Sybil. 

"  To  my  mind  Kenya's  overrated,"  she  announced  with  the 
utmost  conviction  one  afternoon.  "  You'd  have  thought, 
wouldn't  you,  when  Johnny  brought  me  up  as  a  bride,  folks 
would  have  spread  'emselves  a  bit  ?  But,  dear  me,  no  !  Even 
when  he  took  me  down  to  the  agricultural  show  at  Nakuru,  do 
you  think  one  of  the  '  madams  '  had  a  friendly  word  for  me  ? 
I'm  not  so  sure  though  that  it  wasn't  as  much  jealousy  as  side, 
me  bein'  quite  the  dressiest  girl  at  the  races  and  dances,  and  all 
the  chaps  crowdin'  round.'* 
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"  It  certainly  does  seem  odd,"  Sybil  admitted,  realising  that 
some  comment  was  required  of  her,  and  then  as  she  glanced  at 
Flossie's  mass  of  crimped  black  hair,  bright  cheeks  and  bold 
blue  eyes,  she  thought  it  quite  possible  that  men  did  "  crowd  " 
round  her,  for  she  knew  vulgarity  rarely  jarred  so  much  on  men 
as  women,  and  with  her  abundant  vitality  and  good-humour 
Flossie  would  be  an  undoubted  draw  to  the  type  of  man  to  whom 
crude  pleasures  appealed. 

"  Yes,  as  I  was  say  in',  Kenya's  overrated  to  my  mind," 
Flossie's  shrill  voice  broke  in  upon  her  reflections.  "  Things 
may  grow  here,  but  you've  got  most  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  to 
tackle  at  the  same  time." 

"  Still,  quite  a  number  of  people  have  made  good  in  Kenya." 

"  Dare  say,  but  it's  not  the  land  of  hope  and  glory  for  me. 
I  like  a  bit  more  life  and  folks  more  on  the  matey  side.  Seems 
to  me  there's  a  deal  of  neighbourliness  missin'  out  here.  People 
hunt  in  their  particular  packs  and  snarl,  or  look  suspicious  at 
other  packs.  That's  why  I  backed  up  Louis  on  takin'  up  this 
timber  concession,  seein'  there's  a  quick  cash  return  for  it.  I 
aren't  sayin'  too  much  to  Johnny  yet,  I've  too  much  sense  to 
hustle  a  man,  but  when  a  likely  buyer  comes  sniffin'  around  our 
farm  up  in  the  Uasin  Gishu,  I'll  get  him  to  sell  out.  Louis 
keeps  nosing  round  for  a  purchaser.  He's  as  keen  on  gettin' 
back  to  the  Cape  as  I  am.  He  thought  he'd  get  a  quicker  return 
for  his  money  in  Kenya,  and  to  his  way  of  thinkin'  the  British 
schoolboy  sort  o'  settler  ain't  got  the  guts  of  the  colonial  born." 

At  this  point  Sybil  took  up  the  challenge  on  behalf  of  her  type 
of  settler. 

"  I  wouldn't  say  they  hadn't  the  '  guts,'  "  she  answered 
quietly,  "  though  I  dare  say  they  are  lacking  in  experience." 

"  Yes,  and  a  whole  heap  of  them  are  too  darned  conceited  to 
take  a  bit  of  friendly  advice  from  thems  as  they  don't  consider 
their  social  equals." 

"  I  believe  you're  a  bit  of  a  Socialist." 

"  So'd  you  be  if  you'd  been  brought  up  in  a  tenement  along 
with  half  a  dozen  other  kids  on  two-pun  a  week.  Mind  you, 
I  ain't  no  Bolshie  either.  When  I  hears  the  band  strike  up 
1  Rule  Britannia  '  and  see  the  good  old  Union  Jack  flyin'  sky- 
high,  I  gets  a  sort  o'  tight  feelin'  in  my  throat,  and  the  tears  come 
to  my  eyes  and  I  am  right  down  glad  I'm  all  British  make." 

"  I  don't  think  even  Rupert  Brooke  could  have  put  it  better," 
Sybil  returned  with  one  of  her  rare  fugitive  smiles. 
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"  Who  was  'e  ?  "  she  asked  suspiciously. 

"  A  poet  who  died  for  England,  so  that  England  might  live." 

"  Talkin'  of  poets  reminds  me  of  a  feller,  a  down-and-out  he 
was,  but  quite  the  gentleman,  who  hung  about  the  Marine  bar 
whenever  he  had  a  bit  of  cash  on  him.  Looking  at  me  and 
Gert  standin'  together  once,  he  said  we  set  'im  dreamin'  of 
'  Devonshire  lanes,  cider,  cream  and  apple-cheeked  girls  bounti- 
fully bosomed  by  Dame  Nature.'  Gert  was  quite  took  with 
him,  and  I  got  the  wind  up  for  a  bit :  wharf-side  poets  ain't  no 
use  in  the  husband  line." 

"  I  should  say  that  applied  to  poets  of  any  description." 

Then  as  Flossie  watched  Sybil's  white,  well-cared-for  fingers 
embroidering  a  baby's  robe,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  It  beats  me  how  you  keep  your  hands  so — so — ladylike. 
I  suppose  you  manicures  'em  regular  ?  When  you've  a  spare 
moment  be  a  duck  and  have  a  go  at  mine,"  and  she  spread  out 
her  coarse  red  hands,  whose  bitten  nails  had  never  boasted  a 
half-moon. 

But  quite  unconsciously  she  had  reached  Sybil's  breaking- 
point,  for  the  very  look  of  her  fingers  unnerved  her  as  her 
encounter  with  Louis  in  the  locked-in  shed  had  never  done,  and 
muttering  an  excuse  she  fled  to  her  bedroom  and  bolted  her 
door. 


CHAPTER   VI 

"  '\7O\J  might  see  about  getting  that  spare  bell-tent  ready," 
]L  Flossie  said  one  morning  when  Sybil  brought  her  her 
breakfast.  "  Johnny's  had  a  wire  from  Mr.  Blake  of  Nakuru, 
savin'  as  he  is  coming  up  to  inspect  the  out-turn  at  the  saw- 
mills, and  wants  to  be  put  up  for  the  night." 

Later  in  the  morning  as  Sybil  inspected  the  interior  of  the 
prospective  visitor's  tent  and  saw  that  the  bed  had  been  properly 
made  and  the  enamel  jug  and  basin  thoroughly  cleaned,  she 
decided  that  whether  she  liked  him  or  not,  Mr.  Blake  would  be 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  one  meal  she  shared  with  the  Schultz 
brothers.  An  always  laboured  affair  this  supper  with  the  taciturn 
Johannes  and,  since  she  had  been  out  of  favour,  with  a  sulky 
Louis.  It  was  the  only  time  in  the  day  that  she  missed  Flossie's 
prattle,  for  by  doctor's  orders  she  was  put  to  bed  every  evening 
at  seven.  According  to  Flossie  Mr.  Blake  was — "  no  go,"  in 
itself  a  recommendation  to  Sybil.  For  once  Schultz  was  com- 
municative and  she  gathered  from  him  that  he  was  a  settler  of 
account  both  in  and  outside  Nakuru. 

Towards  sunset  the  two  men  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
Sybil  found  her  hand  being  held  in  a  nice  friendly  grip,  while 
Blake's  steady  eyes  smiled  her  a  quiet  greeting.  Otherwise 
there  was  nothing  especially  arresting  in  the  personality  of  the 
stockily  built,  pleasant-faced  man,  to  whom  Schultz  listened 
with  surprising  deference,  and  before  whom  Louis  for  once 
forbore  to  swagger.  Beyond  an  occasional  courteous  word  he 
hardly  addressed  her  during  the  meal,  and  she  could  quite 
understand  why  the  exuberant  Flossie  found  him — "  no  go." 
Flossie,  as  she  knew,  delighted  in  noisy  badinage,  if  not  in 
actual  horse-play,  and  she  always  knew  when  she  was  entertain- 
ing a  male  visitor  by  invariably  hearing  her  exclaim — "  You  are 
a  one  !  " 

As  Sybil  busied  herself  next  morning  over  the  protracted 
business  of  getting  Flossie  dressed  for  the  day,  she  did  not  give 
Blake  a  second  thought.  Quite  half  an  hour  was  always  spent  in 
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dislodging  her  aura  of  curl-papers,  when  her  stiff  mop  of  hair 
was  then  kept  in  place  by  jewelled  combs  and  slides.  On  this 
particular  morning  she  discovered  she  had  run  short  of  face- 
powder  and  the  pungent  scent  with  which  she  liberally  be- 
sprinkled herself,  so  Sybil  was  requested  "to  be  a  duck  " — 
and  walk  down  to  the  Indian  duka  near  the  station,  which  kept 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  articles  ranging  from  candles  and 
nutmeg  to  toilet  requisites  and  tapioca. 

On  coming  out  of  the  duka  with  her  purchases  she  met 
Mr.  Blake  en  route  for  the  station.  She  would  have  passed  him 
with  a  casual — "  Good-bye,"  when  he  stopped  and  asked  her 
bluntly  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do  for  her.  And  then 
because  she  found  herself  talking  for  the  first  time  for  a  month 
to  a  kindly  human  being,  she  answered  with  a  flippancy  her 
unsteady  lips  denied  : 

"  Yes,  please,  I  want  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  to  start 
with.  That's  all  for  the  present." 

"  Is  it  as  bad  as  all  that  ?  "  he  asked  gravely,  and  with  a  sudden 
tightening  of  her  throat  Sybil  thought  the  friendly  note  in  his 
voice  the  most  comforting  thing  she  had  listened  to  for  a  long 
while. 

Then,  as  she  fell  into  step  with  Blake,  she  dropped  her  habitual 
reserve  with  strangers,  and  talked  to  him  as  frankly  as  if  she  had 
known  him  all  her  life.  From  generalities  they  touched  on 
personalities  and  she  discovered  that  he  knew  Claude 
Maynard  slightly.  But  when  in  the  middle  of  describing  the 
Schultz  manage,  she  hoped  from  a  humorous  angle,  he  asked 
abruptly : 

"  Did  the  Maynards  know  what  you  were  letting  yourself  in 
for  in  Molo  ?  " 

"  No— not  altogether." 

"  Well,  it's  not  the  place  for  you  at  all,  I  mean  with  the 
Schultzes.  Haven't  you  any  other  friends  in  Kenya  ?  " 

"  Elizabeth,  my  cousin,  was  anxious  for  me  to  go  temporarily 
as  P.G.  to  the  Barrows  of  Naivasha." 

She  did  not  happen  to  be  looking  at  him,  or  she  could  not 
have  failed  to  notice  a  certain  tightening  of  his  lips,  as  if  he  did 
not  think  much  of  the  alternative  suggestion. 

"  When  do  you  expect  them — the  Maynards  back  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  in  the  least.  They  left  in  a  hurry,  and  didn't 
mention  any  future  plans." 

With  most  people  she  would  have  resented  this  catechism, 
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but  Blake  was  so  obviously  worried  over  her  friendless  condition 
that,  on  the  contrary,  she  felt  grateful  for  his  interest. 

"  Don't  you  know  anyone  else  ?  " 

"  Oh,  just  a  casual  acquaintance  or  two." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  when  this — er — arrangement 
comes  to  an  end  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  thought  yet.  Look  out  for  a  new  post,  I  suppose. 
Anyhow,  I  don't  want  to  return  to  England." 

"  Do  you  like  what  you've  seen  of  Kenya  so  far  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  spots.  It  reminds  me  of  a  fascinating  woman  with 
an  uncertain  temper." 

"  Not  so  bad,"  and  he  chuckled  to  himself.  Then  glancing 
ahead  he  noticed  a  spiral  of  smoke  rising  out  of  the  forest,  and 
exclaimed — "  That's  my  train.  I  must  hurry.  I'll  be  up  in 
another  fortnight,  so  shall  hope  to  see  you  again,"  and  with  a 
warm  shake  of  the  hand  he  had  gone,  leaving  Sybil  oddly 
reassured  that  she  possessed  a  real  friend  in  Kenya  apart  from — 
"  a  casual  acquaintance  or  two." 

When  she  mentioned  her  meeting  with  Mr.  Blake  to  Flossie, 
she  was  advised  somewhat  tartly  not  to  set  her  cap  at  him. 

"  He's  got  a  wife  and  several  kids  on  his  farm  at  Nakuru," 
she  volunteered.  "  Can't  say  I  think  he's  anything  to  write 
home  about,  but  he's  on  the  Legislative  Council  and  Johnny 
says  he  carries  a  lot  of  weight  in  the  country,  whatever  that  may 
mean." 

A  fortnight  later  to  the  day  Blake  was  up  in  Molo  again. 
This  time,  however,  he  merely  spent  a  couple  of  hours  there 
between  the  up  and  down  trains.  He  had  a  bare  ten  minutes  at 
the  bungalow  and  dismissed  an  aggrieved  Flossie  with  a  brief — 
"  I  hope  you  are  keeping  fit,  Mrs.  Schultz  " — and  then  turning 
to  Sybil  suggested  she  should  walk  some  of  the  way  to  the 
station  with  him.  Once  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  Flossie  he 
went  straight  to  the  point. 

"  I  told  the  wife  about  you,  and  if  you've  nothing  better  to  do 
when  you  leave  here,  she  wants  you  to  come  and  stay  with  us 
and  have  a  good  look  round.  She  doesn't  like  the  idea  of  your 
being  with  the  Schultzes  any  more  than  I  do.  There's  nothing 
wrong  with  Schultz  beyond  his  being  an  almost  illiterate  Boer 
nor  any  harm  in  his  missis,  if  you  can  stick  the  bouncing  bar- 
maid type.  It's  the  younger  Schultz,  who  bears  a  bad  reputa- 
tion. He  was  mixed  up  in  an  ugly  business.  One  of  his  native 
herds  died  from  the  effects  of  a  thrashing.  A  white  jury 
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exonerated  him,  so  there's  nothing  more*  to  be  said.  I'm  not 
telling  you  this  to  scare  you,  but  to  warn  you  to  be  on  your 
guard  with  him." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  hint.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  avoid  him  as 
much  as  possible,  and  I'm  only  up  here  for  about  another  six 
weeks.  Please  thank  your  wife,  too,  ever  so  much  for  her  kind 
invitation,  which  I  accept  most  gratefully." 

"  That's  good  !  We  will  expect  you  then  the  moment  you 
are  free  of  this — truck.  If  Mrs.  Schultz  wasn't  in  her  present 
condition  I'd  take  you  home  with  me  to-day.  If  there's  ever 
any  trouble,  a  wire  to  '  Blake,  Nakuru  '  will  always  bring  me  up. 
I  know  I'm  safe  in  saying  this  as  you're  not  the  sort  of  girl  to 
cry—'  Wolf  ! '  " 

Sybil's  rare,  radiant  smile  had  fled  out : 

"  If  your  wife's  half  as  nice  as  you  are,  I  see  I  am  going  to 
love  staying  with  you." 

"  My  wife,"  he  hesitated,  and  then  added  apologetically,  as  if 
to  excuse  any  hint  of  emotion,  "  is  one  of  the  very  best.  And 
now,"  holding  out  his  hand,  "  you'd  better  get  back  to  your 
charge."  He  was  about  to  turn  away,  when  he  stopped  short  to 
say — "  I  nearly  forgot,  the  wife  told  me  to  be  sure  and  tell  you 
never  to  miss  a  rest  in  the  afternoon  if  you  can  possibly  help  it. 
Nine  thousand  feet  above  sea-level  takes  a  lot  out  of  you." 

On  her  return  Flossie  greeted  her  suspiciously  with  : 

"  What  had  Blake  so  important  to  say  to  you  ?  If  he  weren't 
such  a  dry  old  stick,  I'd  have  thought  he  was  starting  an  affair 
with  you." 

Sybil  bit  her  lip  to  check  a  sharp  retort.  There  were  occasions 
when  Flossie  was  very  difficult  to  take  philosophically. 

"  He  merely  gave  me  a  message  from  his  wife  asking  me  to 
stay  with  them  when  I  leave  here." 

"  Bet  I  guess  what  her  little  game  is  !  She's  got  her  eye  on 
you  as  a  nursery  governess  for  her  kids.  But  you  can  tell  'em 
from  me,"  raising  herself  angrily  on  her  elbow,  "  that  I'll  have 
no  one  cutting  in,  and  that  you're  booked  to  me  for  the  next  six 
weeks.  And  I'll  have  the  law  on  them,  if  they  or " 

And  Flossie's  outburst  ended  in  a  storm  of  tears,  interrupted 
by  entreaties  to  Sybil  not  to  leave  her — "  Until  Gert  fetches  up." 

The  next  afternoon  when  returning  from  her  evening  walk 
towards  sunset,  Sybil  heard  Flossie  exclaiming  in  pleased 
staccato  accents — "  You  are  a  one  1  " 
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She  would  have  passed  on  as  usual  to  her  room,  thankful  to  be 
released  from  duty  for  a  little  longer,  when  the  stranger  who  was 
entertaining  Flossie  turned  quickly  at  the  sound  of  her  foot- 
steps, and  before  she  quite  realised  what  was  happening  she 
found  herself  sitting  down  on  the  chair  he  had  drawn  forward 
quickly  for  her. 

"  Don't  know  if  you've  ever  met  Mr.  Praed,  Sally  ?  "  Flossie 
introduced  casually,  and  Sybil,  who  rather  prided  herself  on 
summing  up  people  at  the  first  glance,  found  she  could  not 
place  socially,  much  less  temperamentally,  the  man  who  gazed 
at  her  with  disconcertingly  magnetic  eyes. 

"  I  watched  you  walk  up  the  path,"  he  said  with  disarming 
frankness.  "  You've  got  the  free  carriage  of  a  native  woman, 
without  any  of  the  marked  swaying  from  the  hips." 

"  Isn't  he  a  one  ?  "  Flossie  asked  admiringly. 

Sybil  neither  contradicted  nor  confirmed  her  statement,  and 
for  once  was  at  a  loss  for  words.  She  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  whether  to  be  amused  by  or  annoyed  at  the  unconventional 
greeting  of  the  complete  stranger,  who  continued  to  regard  her 
with  an  unblinking  stare.  She  decided  finally  to  pay  him  back 
in  his  own  coin. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  she  challenged. 

"  Now  you  are  askin' !  "  giggled  Flossie,  and  Sybil  would 
have  given  anything  to  have  leant  over  and  slapped  her  sharply. 
For  whoever  and  whatever  Praed  might  be,  he  was  the  only 
interesting  man  she  had  met  for  a  lifetime. 

"  He's  most  like  one  of  them  lizards  that  are  always  changing 
colour,"  Flossie  added  with  unusual  perspicuity,  which  brought 
a  quick  glance  from  Praed,  who  nodding  his  head  in  his  hostess's 
direction  remarked  : 

'  True,  O  terrestrial  Hebe  !  " 

"  And  who  might  Hebe  be  when  she's  at  home  ?  "  enquired 
Flossie  pertly. 

"  In  Olympus  she  was  cup-bearer  to  the  gods,  but  in  her 
earthly  guise  she  leans  over  a  polished  counter,  and  says — 
'  What's  yours  ?  '  " 

Flossie's  inevitable — "  You  are  a  one  !  "  was  drowned  in  a 
gurgle  of  delighted  laughter  from  Sybil,  who  bent  forward  and 
entreated  with  mock  seriousness  : 

"  Please  don't  leave  Molo  for  at  least  six  weeks.  I've  been 
pining  for  a  knife-board  on  which  to  sharpen  my  wits." 

"  And  why  six  weeks  ?  " 
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"  Because  that  is  as  long  as  I  shall  be  here." 

"  Six  weeks  it  shall  be  then,  and  after  that — who  knows  ?  " 

It  was  Praed  now  who  challenged,  while  his  magnetic  eyes 
remained  riveted  on  her  face. 

Flossie  stirred  uneasily  on  the  sofa.  She  could  not  fathom 
why,  and  her  amendment  to  her  stock  phrase — "  You  are  a 
couple  !  "  lacked  conviction  and  spirit.  But  neither  Praed  nor 
Sybil  heard  it  in  their  mutual  stock-taking. 

Later,  Sybil  accounted  for  the  magnetic  quality  in  Praed 's 
eyes,  when  he  told  her  that  apart  from  his  recognised  business  of 
professional  white  hunter,  from  time  to  time  he  collected  and 
trapped  rare  beasts  for  European  zoos.  As  she  grew  to  know 
him  better,  she  realised  there  was  a  hint  of  occultism  in  his 
personality,  derived  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Nature 
in  her  most  hidden  recesses.  Superficially  he  passed  as  a  study 
in  contradiction,  since  he  was  all  and  everything  from  hunter, 
traveller,  biologist,  child  of  Nature  and  sophisticated  man  of  the 
world. 

"  I  believe  living  so  long  in  Kenya  has  made  you  what  you 
are,"  she  told  him  one  afternoon,  as  he  settled  himself  down  on 
a  boulder  beside  her,  having  tracked  her  sedulously  for  half  an 
hour,  when  she  believed  herself  to  be  walking  alone  down  a 
forest  path  fringed  with  yellow-petalled  thunbergia  and  giant 
laburnum  bushes,  amongst  which  rigid  mauve  thistles  and 
flame-coloured  aloes  reared  stiff  heads. 

"  How's  that  ?  "  he  asked  lazily,  as  he  threw  a  twig  into  the 
stream  gurgling  at  their  feet  over  boulders  fringed  with  maiden- 
hair and  lace  ferns,  and  rustling  through  crested  reeds  and 
bright  blue  wild  iris,  whilst  on  the  opposite  bank  grew  clusters 
of  small  pink  hollyhocks,  begonias  and  brilliant  blue  and  scarlet 
salvias,  and  at  the  water's  edge  forget-me-nots  watched  their 
sky-blue  reflections  mirrored  in  the  eddying  stream.  A  lovely 
intimate  spot,  to  which  Praed  had  brought  her  one  evening,  and 
whose  privacy  she  would  have  resented  sharing  with  anyone 
else. 

Sybil  did  not  answer  his  question  for  several  seconds,  nor  did 
he  appear  to  be  conscious  of  her  searching,  slightly  watchful 
gaze. 

"  You  are  like  Kenya,"  she  said  at  length,  "  because  you're  a 
law  unto  yourself,  and  because,  in  a  sense  you  consider  yourself 
above  criticism." 

"  That  sounds  rather  cryptic,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see  leads  us 
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nowhere,"  he  answered  with  a  quick  glance  of  his  strangely 
alive,  penetrating  eyes,  his  only  conspicuous  feature. 

"  Well,  you  are  perfectly  at  home  with  Flossie.  Even  at  her 
worst  she  never  jars  on  you,  in  fact,  I  rather  believe  you  actually 
enjoy  egging  her  on  to — to " 

"  Nice  earthly  vulgarisms.    And  why  not  ?  " 

"  But  that's  only  one  phase  of  you.  The  other  evening  when 
you  were  talking  to  Dr.  Thorpe,  it  was  just  as  if  I  were  listening 
to  a  lecture  given  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society." 

"  And  you  were  frankly  bored,  weren't  you  ?  "  showing  his 
excellent  teeth  in  an  unregenerate  schoolboy  grin. 

"  Not  bored.    You  were  miles  over  my  head,  that's  all." 

"  And  then  ?  " 

»  With  me " 

"  This  is  really  interesting — go  on  !  " 

"  With  me — you  might  never  have  left  London  further 
behind  you  than  the  Lido.  Flossie  was  right,"  she  accused  him. 
"  You  aren't  a  man,  you're  a  chameleon." 

Praed  laughed  a  full-throated  joyous  laugh,  which  put  to 
startled  flight  a  brilliant  blue-plumaged  starling  which  had  been 
drying  its  wings  in  a  mottled  patch  of  sunlight. 

"  You  are  rather  a  darling,  aren't  you  ?  "  and  though  he  did 
not  lay  the  tip  of  his  finger  on  her,  his  eyes  and  voice  conveyed 
a  subtle  caress. 

And  while  they  sat  silently  side  by  side,  she  did  not  realise 
that  he  was  mentally  calculating  her  qualities,  as  to  how  far  she 
was  superficially  modern,  and  as  to  how  deep  went  the  strain  of 
recklessness  they  shared  in  common,  and  which  was  the  link 
between  them. 

"  You've  missed  one  side  of  me,"  he  said  suddenly. 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  Precisely  how  close  we  are  to  come " 

"  Or  drift  apart." 

"  Quite  so,  there  are  always  two  points  of  view  to  e\cry 
question.  If  you  are  at  all  curious  as  to  my  aspirations  towards 
any  woman,  who  attracts  me  as  much  as  you  do,  I  never  touch 
before  I  take." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  that  I'm  to  be  taken  ?  " 

"  That's  half  your  charm  for  me — the  doubt  whether  you  are 
to  be  taken."  And  dropping  his  flippant  tone,  he  added — "  At 
times  your  eyes  are  haunted  with  the  memory  of  a  crushing 
defeat.  Some — most  women  only  suffer  through  and  because  of 
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their  vanity.  Things  have  gone  deeper  with  you.  You  mayn't 
have  experienced  love,  but  you've  most  certainly  sampled  life." 

"  You  know — too  much." 

Her  voice  came  low  and  troubled.  If  she  had  realised  he  was 
so  uncannily  intuitive,  she  would  have  avoided  forcing  an  issue. 

"  Also,  my  exquisite  Sybil,  my  common  sense  assures  me  that 
you  did  not  come  as  a  handmaid  to  the  boisterous  Flossie  for  any 
other  reason  than  that  you  were  hard  pressed." 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  path. 

"  Ach,  you  two — what  do  you  fish  for  ?  "  demanded  Louis 
Schultz  staring  insolently,  if  furtively,  at  them. 

For  all  the  notice  Sybil  or  Praed  took  of  him,  he  might  never 
have  existed,  and  slightly  turning  his  back  on  him  the  latter 
without  attempting  to  modulate  his  voice  dwelt  on  the  obnoxious 
habits  of  the  weasel  tribe. 

"  The  worst  specimens  come  from  South  Africa,"  he  said  in 
conclusion. 

As  Schultz  turned  sharply  on  his  heel  and  strode  through  the 
undergrowth,  regardless  of  the  thorns  that  tore  his  clothes  and 
scratched  his  face  and  hands,  the  two  seated  side  by  side  on  the 
boulder  would  have  been  well  advised  to  have  considered  the 
possible  consequences  due  to  outraged  vanity. 


CHAPTER   VII 

S  the  weeks  passed  Praed  pursued  Sybil  with  the  persistent 
vagueness  of  a  shadow,  and  part  of  his  exasperating  charm 
for  her  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  refused  to  be  catalogued.  She 
pretended  to  herself  that  he  represented  nothing  more  than  a 
mental  stimulant,  while  all  the  time  she  was  conscious  of  the 
reckless  spirit  within  him  calling  to  the  lawless  strain  within  her. 
She  was  too  experienced  not  to  know  that  he  had  but  one  end  in 
view,  her  ultimate  surrender.  But  however  intimately  she  came 
to  know  him,  she  could  not  place  him.  He  was  of,  and  yet  not 
of,  her  world  :  he  claimed  a  pure  Saxon  heritage,  but  no  one 
could  have  been  more  convincingly  un-English  ;  his  age  was  as 
indefinite  as  his  features  and  colouring,  and  his  personality  was 
at  one  and  the  same  time  as  vivid  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  as 
remote  as  the  evening  mist.  He  led  a  man's  life  and  was  in 
excellent  physical  condition;  but  for  all  this  his  outlook 
was  essentially  Latin,  and  he  professed  a  Sybarite's  love 
for  things  of  the  flesh.  He  was  afraid  of  nothing  that  moved 
on  two  or  four  legs,  and  he  was  as  patient  and  enduring  as 
time  itself. 

"  You  are  all  things  to  all  women,"  she  accused  him  once 
"  and  I  don't  believe  the  individual  woman  is  born  who  could 
hold  you  for  long." 

"  I  have  still  to  meet  her,"  he  acknowledged,  and  he  added 
lightly — "  She  may  be  you  for  that  matter.  I  have  still  to  make 
sure." 

And  Sybil  did  the  one  thing  she  knew  annoyed  him  most, 
she  laughed  at  him.  Whereupon  he  disappeared  for  several 
days,  and  she  found  herself  missing  him  acutely.  She  was 
furious,  too,  with  herself  for  colouring  vividly  when  Flossie 
remarked  : 

"  I  can't  think  what's  become  of  your  beau."  And  probably 
because  Sybil's  blush  was  not  lost  on  her,  she  proceeded  to 
improve  on  the  occasion.  "  I  don't  advise  you  to  think  of  Praed 
as  a  husband.  I  don't  say  he  hasn't  a  way  with  im,  but  I'm 
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safe  to  bet  you  a  new  hat,  that  nothing's  doin'  in  the  matrimonial 
line  with  him." 

Then  when  Sybil  had  given  up  expecting  him,  he  came  upon 
her  with  his  catlike,  noiseless  tread,  as  she  stood  bareheaded  on  a 
wheat-sown  plateau  revelling  in  the  gentle  buffeting  wind,  which 
rippled  through  her  hair  and  sent  the  knee-deep  grasses  rustling 
around  her.  Just  for  an  instant  she  thought  he  meant  to  kiss  her, 
and  once  again  was  furious  with  herself  for  colouring  when  he  said : 

"  No,  I  never  touch  before  I  take." 

He  did  not  say  where  he  had  been  in  the  interval,  nor  why  he 
had  disappeared  without  a  word.  Wherever  he  had  been, 
however,  he  had  met  the  sole  companion  of  a  recent  safari  to 
locate  certain  peaks  of  that  great  massif,  Ruwenzori,  and  evidently 
his  mind  was  repossessed  by  that  experience  of  endurance  and 
danger,  for  as  he  stretched  himself  on  the  long  grass  beside  her, 
he  told  her  of  their  early  morning  starts  in  the  pale  dawn,  and  so 
graphic  was  his  description  that  she  could  almost  hear  the  beat 
of  the  drum  calling  the  porters  to  work,  the  squabbling  and 
jostling  for  the  lighter  loads,  the  noisy  start  on  the  day's  journey 
through  bush,  forest  and  ravine,  which  echoed  with  their  shouts, 
yells  and  cat-calls. 

"  The  African  native  laughs  for  no  reason,"  he  told  her, 
"  except  that  so  long  as  he  is  fit  and  well  fed  he  is  a  cheerful 
soul  and  likes  a  big  noise." 

Of  the  difficulties  of  the  actual  climb,  he  touched  on  lightly  ; 
just  the  same  as  he  dismissed  as  a  part  of  the  day's  work  the 
mud-slides  on  the  lower  slopes  which  threatened  to  engulf  them, 
and  as  they  climbed  ever  higher  the  almost  continuous  rain,  the 
perpetual  twilight  of  mist  and  driving  snow,  which  seemed 
determined  to  obliterate  the  impertinent  ant-like  human  beings 
struggling  up  the  bleak  mountain-sides. 

The  picture  that  remained  most  vividly  on  her  mind  was  that 
of  two  drenched,  footsore  and  dead-beat  white  men  crawling 
into  rock-shelters  after  crossing  a  series  of  swamps  which 
formed  the  only  level  ground  in  the  Ruwenzori  Range,  while 
every  step  they  took  meant  squelching  through  sodden  earth. 
But  the  rock-shelter  reached  did  not  mean  the  end  of  the  day's 
toil,  for  fires  had  first  to  be  lit  and  the  question  of  bedding  to  be 
tackled,  a  problem  invariably  solved  by  collecting  armfuls  of 
enormous  omukoni  leaves,  which,  as  they  die,  fold  back  along 
the  trunk,  so  that  the  dead  leaves  are  protected  from  the  wet  by 
the  new  and  dying  leaves. 
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"  At  best  they  were  only  makeshift  bedding  those  leaves,"  he 
told  her.  "  You  would  sleep  for  perhaps  two  hours  on  the  layer 
you  had  stacked  under  you,  when  you  would  begin  to  feel  the 
wet  oozing  through  because  of  the  pressure  of  your  weight.  So 
then  you  had  to  slip  out  into  the  dark  and  collect  a  few  more 
armfuls  of  leaves  and  make  a  fresh  layer  of  bedding." 

As  they  left  the  swamps  beneath  them,  he  went  on  to  tell 
her,  the  lower  slopes  were  covered  with  brilliant  yellow-green 
moss,  but  as  they  approached  the  higher  slopes  the  trees  were 
draped  with  grey  lichen,  which  with  the  "  mwalika,"  a  lavender- 
like  shrub,  produced  a  puritanic  atmosphere. 

"  Didn't  you  see  any  flowers  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  but  only  in  the  lower  zone,  where  we  came  across  a 
hypericum,  whose  native  name  is  '  musororo.'  Its  globe-like, 
flaming  orange-blossoms  lit  up  the  landscape  like  Chinese 
lanterns.  There  was  also  a  tall  climbing  bramble  with  deep 
blush-pink  blooms,  about  the  size  of  a  wild  rose,  which  made  a 
vivid  splash  of  colour  against  the  prevailing  blue-grey  of  the 
vegetation." 

Praed  was  more  poet  than  scientific  hunter,  as  he  described 
the  lakes  in  the  valleys  gleaming  like  clear  unruffled  pools  and 
surrounded  by  precipitous  cliffs  covered  with  twisted  Rackham- 
like  stunted  trees,  draped  with  neutral-tinted  lichen. 

"  The  lake  I  remember  best  of  all  was  one  we  reached  just  at 
sunset.  Our  porters  had  deserted  us,  we  were  drenched  to  the 
skin,  as  well  as  hungry  and  exhausted,  nor  had  we  blankets  or 
tents  with  us,  when  we  saw  one  flickering  ray  of  sunlight  touch 
the  lake's  smooth  surface  and  tinge  it  with  a  rosy  light.  Except 
for  our  laboured  breathing  after  a  stiff  climb,  it  was  still,  deathly 
still,  when  a  bird,  metallically  blue,  the  most  vivid  streak 
of  blue  I  have  ever  seen,  rose  out  of  the  rushes  at  our  feet,  and 
flew  across  the  lake  uttering  a  haunting  note  as  of  a  lost  soul 
in  untiring,  endless  search  of  its  mate.  Words  can't  describe 
the  lingering  mournfulness  of  its  cry.  I  don't  know  why,  but  at 
such  moments  you  believe  in  a  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
the  Judge  of  all  men,  somewhere  above  the  eternal  snows." 

Then  after  an  almost  imperceptible  pause,  he  asked  as  he 
fingered  the  hem  of  her  tweed  skirt : 

"  Why  do  you  always  wear  these  sad  greys  and  browns  ? 
I  would  like  to  see  you  in  something  gay — a  spring-time  green. 
With  your  complexion  you  ought  to  be  able  to  wear  any  shade  of 
green." 
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So  that  evening  Sybil  changed  into  a  soft  eau-de-nil  and 
silver  dress,  and  Flossie,  not  knowing  of  Praed's  return,  exclaimed : 

"  My  word,  aren't  we  smart !  All  dressed  up  and  nowhere 
to  go." 

Louis  Schultz  said  nothing,  but  raked  her  from  head  to  foot 
with  an  unblinking  stare,  which  made  Sybil  hate  him  more 
vehemently  than  she  had  ever  hated  any  man. 

Praed  and  she  met  next  afternoon  by  instinct  rather  than  by 
definite  appointment  at  their  favourite  retreat  by  the  stream 
which  ran  at  the  bottom  of  a  gently  sloping  valley  crested  with 
cedars. 

Gazing  round,  he  murmured  dreamily  : 

"  I  worship  no  god,  but  Nature." 

"  You  needn't  tell  me  that.    You  are  pagan  all  through." 

"  As  for  love,  it's  the  most  dynamic  force  in  the  world,  and 
infinitely  more  far-reaching  in  its  consequences  than  the  explosion 
of  barrels  of  gunpowder.  That's  why  I  have  evaded  it  so 
successfully  hitherto.  I  may  have  played  with  it  and  around 
it,  but  I've  never  been  fool  enough  to  approach  it  with  a 
lighted  torch." 

"  Love  1  It  doesn't  exist  outside  passion,"  Sybil  broke  in 
bitterly. 

"  Generally,  but  not  always  :  only  quite  recently  I  came  by 
chance  on  the  result  of  its  blasting  effect.  I  was  tramping 
through  the  Kedong  Valley  with  my  gun-bearer.  Even  if  you 
haven't  actually  experienced  it,  you  must  know  something  of  its 
loneliness,  its  complete  isolation  when  once  off  the  beaten  track. 
Coming  round  a  bluff,  and  as  you  know  I  move  silently,  I 
stumbled  upon  a  man,  whom  I  had  met  casually  once  or  twice 
before.  I  didn't  recognise  him  at  first,  everything,  all  feeling  I 
mean,  seemed  to  have  been  blown  out  of  him  like  Longonot's 
crater.  The  man,  the  shell  of  him  was  there  right  enough,  but 
his  spirit,  soul,  call  it  what  you  like,  had  been  swept  bare.  Colin 
Grant,  that  was  his  name,  is  the  sort  of  youngster  you  hear  dear 
old  ladies  describe  as — '  Such  a  splendid  fellow  ! '  He'd  make  a 
superb  model,  too,  for  any  poster  inviting  the  unemployed 
youth  of  England  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  Colonies." 

"  You've  got  rather  far  away  from — Colin  Grant,  haven't 
you  ?  "  Sybil  reminded  him,  but  there  was  nothing  in  her  voice 
nor  manner  to  show  that  she  had  any  personal  interest  in  him. 

"  Not  so  far  away  as  he  was  from  me,  though  I  stood  within 
a  foot  of  him,  and  though  I  spoke,  questioned  him,  I  don't 
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suppose  to  this  day  he  knows  that  I  sat  down  beside  him  and  lit 
a  pipe.  I  make  very  few  rules  for  myself  or  anyone  else,  but, 
whenever  I  come  across  a  man  alone  on  the  plains  or  in  the 
jungle,  who  is  evidently  suffering  from  some  sort  of  shock,  I 
don't  leave  him  for  a  while  anyhow.  In  young  Grant's  case  I 
wasn't  sure  at  first  whether  it  was  a  touch  of  the  sun  or  a  woman, 
who  separately  and  collectively  in  my  mind  are  most  responsible 
for  trouble  in  Kenya.  And  then  suddenly  he  began  to  speak, 
not  to  me,  though  perhaps  the  instinctive  knowledge  of  a  human 
presence  helped  bring  him  to  earth.  It  was  a  woman  or  girl, 
who  had  cut  the  ground  from  under  his  feet,  and  left  him  stranded, 
groping  like  a  blind  man  for  support." 

Sybil  stirred  restlessly  and  demanded  a  cigarette,  which 
Praed  handed  to  her  without  a  word.  He  was  evidently  obsessed 
by  his  chance  meeting  with  Colin,  for  without  any  encouragement 
from  her,  he  continued  : 

"  That  boy's  soul  was  the  whitest  thing  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
if  the  woman  or  girl  who  had  seared  it  had  come  along  then, 
I  should  have  enjoyed  strangling  her.  I'm  not  sentimental,  but 
there  was  something  too  rare  and  true  in  young  Grant  to  have 
been  wantonly  broken.  I  doubt  if  he  were  conscious  of  what  he 
was  saying,  for,  of  course,  he  never  mentioned  any  name  nor 
gave  the  slightest  clue  to  her  identity.  I  stayed  with  him  for 
two  days.  I  walked  beside  him  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  I  lay  by 
his  side  at  night,  and  kept  the  fires  burning,  while  the  lions 
roamed  and  roared  about  us.  I  left  him  finally  at  his  homestead, 
a  place  called  '  Hazard,'  and  though  he  shook  my  hand  at  part- 
ing, I  don't  think  even  then  he  had  actually  taken  me  in.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  soul-  as  well  as  shell-shock.  Mind  you," 
turning  to  her  with  one  of  his  lightning  changes  of  mood,  "  I 
don't  altogether  blame  the  girl,  whoever  she  was,  for  letting 
him  down.  Colin  Grant  must  have  been  the  dullest  thing  in 
lovers,  but  if  I  know  anything  of  human  nature,  the  next  woman 
who  comes  along  will  find  him  anything  but  dull.  There's 
bound  to  be  a  reaction,  and  in  his  next  serious  affair  he  will  be 
a  taker  and  not  a  giver.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  "  for  Sybil 
had  sprung  to  her  feet  and,  without  a  backward  glance,  had 
started  to  walk  quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  Schultz's  bungalow. 
"  What  are  you  running  away  from  ?  Surely  not  me  !  "  he 
asked  as  he  caught  up  with  her,  and  laid  a  detaining  hand  OD 
her  arm 

She  shook  off  his  hand  impatiently. 
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"  Oh,  you  !  You  don't  count,"  she  retorted  viciously  as  she 
forged  ahead. 

For  the  next  few  days  she  avoided  him  deliberately,  hating 
him  only  a  little  less  than  she  hated  herself  for  showing  her  the 
wreckage  she  had  made  of  Colin  Grant's  happiness. 

"  Had  a  tiff  with  your  beau  ?  "  Flossie  asked  her  one  afternoon, 
and  angrily  denying  such  an  assertion  she  once  again  extended 
her  favour  to  Praed,  from  whose  manner  it  was  impossible 
to  judge  whether  he  had  resented  or  been  piqued  by  her 
withdrawal. 

He  came  upon  her  standing  on  a  ridge  overlooking  miles  and 
miles  of  billowy  prairie  country,  and  laughed  at  her  involuntary 
start  as  a  bush  buck  sprang  out  from  behind  a  clump  of  scrub 
and  raced  for  shelter  into  the  undergrowth  of  the  forest. 

"  Kenya's  full  of  surprises,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  it's  two-  as  well  as  four-footed  inhabitants,"  she 
answered,  and  Praed  promptly  took  up  her  challenge. 

"  Bah  !    You  think  you  know  me  !  "  snapping  his  fingers. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  only  profess  to  know  one  or  two  of  the  different 
you-s.  To  begin  with,  there's  your  faun  self,  your  spoilt-child 
self,  your  scientific-cum-poetical  self,  your  man-of-the-world 
self,  and  your  bit-of-a-bounder  self,"  and  she  checked  each  item 
on  her  finger-tips. 

"  And  I  say  again,  of  my  real  self  you  know  nothing." 

It  was  part  of  Praed 's  indescribable  charm  for  Sybil  that  with 
all  his  Latin  vanity  he  could  stand  hard  hitting. 

For  some  time  they  walked  side  by  side  in  silence,  while  she 
stopped  every  now  and  then  to  pick  gladioli  and  wild  delphiniums, 
until  her  arms  were  filled  with  stiff  tawny  orange  sprays  and 
delicate  blue- veined  blossoms. 

Then  motioning  her  to  stand  still,  Praed  faced  her  with 
unusual  seriousness. 

"  Do  you  realise  that  in  ten  days  my  six  weeks'  probation  will 
be  up  ?  " 

"  I  wasn't  aware  there  was  any  question  of  probation." 

"  Not  as  a  stated  fact,  but  you  needn't  pretend  you've  less 
intuition,  when  you  have  infinitely  more  than  the  average  girl. 
You  know  quite  well  I  have  stayed  up  in  Molo  these  six  weeks 
entirely  because  of  you.  It  is  the  highest  tribute  I  can  pay  to 
your  allure.  It  irks  me  to  stay  for  long  in  any  one  place,  I  must 
be  always  moving  on  to  see  what  is  behind  the  next  turn  in  the 
road,  or  straining  forward  to  climb  the  nearest  hill-top." 
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"  To  find  the  valley  beneath  you  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
one  behind  you." 

He  looked  at  her  keenly. 

"  Sybil,  you  are  learning.  Is  it  Kenya  or  I  who  have  awakened 
your  intelligence  ?  " 

"  Neither — just  the  difficult  business  of  living." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  Well,  now  for  my  immediate  programme  to 
which  there  are  two  alternatives.  I  have  the  chance  of  going  in 
charge  of  a  safari  financed  by  a  dollar  magnate.  The  salary  being 
on  U.S.A.  lines  is  naturally  colossal.  I  don't,  however,  happen 
to  want  money  at  the  moment,  and  the  prospect  of  slaughtering 
fine  beasts  to  make  a  rich  Yank's  holiday  doesn't  appeal  to  me. 
Also,  I'm  in  no  mood  to  act  as  A.D.C.  to  his  lady  wife,  nor  make 
discreet  love  to  Miss  America." 

"  And  the  alternative  ?  " 

"  To  go  with  you  alone  into  the  blue,  when  the  good  Flossie 
has  dispensed  with  your  services." 

Sybil  wondered  if  any  girl  had  been  asked  to  defy  convention 
in  such  a  nonchalant  manner,  but  the  next  instant  she  found 
herself  listening  to  a  voice  magnetic  with  promise  of  the  unusual. 

"  It's  a  phantasy  in  rainbow  hues  across  the  Aberdares. 
You've  seen  only  the  surface  of  Kenya  so  far.  I  could  show  you 
some  of  her  secret  places — where  elephants  huddle  in  herds, 
where  butterflies  petal  the  shrubs.  Lovely  shaded  sunny 
patches  where  you  can  dream  away  the  heat  of  the  day,  with  the 
trickle  of  unseen  water  in  your  ears.  I  could  take  you  down 
forest  paths  which  natives  have  been  known  to  penetrate,  never 
to  return.  And  the  night  would  be  ours  alone  with  the  stars 
and  a  hidden  orchestra  of  sound.  The  choice  lies  with  you." 

An  inquisitive  squirrel  slid  down  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and 
with  unheard-of  valour  cracked  a  nut  quite  close  to  the  two 
human  beings,  who  sat  as  if  carved  in  stone. 

"  You  needn't  give  me  your  answer  now.  You  can  think  it 
over.  I  have  to  go  down  to  Nairobi  to-morrow,  but  I  shall  be 
back  at  the  end  of  the  week." 

"  And  at  the  end  of  the  safari,  what  happens  ?  "  Sybil  asked 
without  looking  at  him. 

*"  We  go  our  different  ways.  We  might  marry,  but  I  think 
not,"  with  a  gesture  that  was  wholly  un-English.  "  I'm  not 
constructed  to  run  two-abreast  until  the  end  of  time.  And  you 
— when  you  marry — will  marry  for  security  and  a  good  place  in 
the  world.  In  the  interval  there  may  be  splendid  adventure 
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ahead  for  the  two  of  us.  And  now,"  springing  to  his  feet  and 
taking  his  time  from  the  setting  sun,  "  we  must  return  for  your 
nightly  ordeal  of  confining  Flossie's  ebon  locks  in  tight  little 
paper  or  rag  rolls." 

Very  few  words,  and  those  of  no  consequence,  passed  between 
them  on  their  walk  back  to  the  Schultz's  bungalow,  on  the 
verandah  of  which  they  discovered  a  bored  Flossie  laboriously 
entertaining  Mr.  Blake. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

"  /TTVHE  more  the  merrier  !  "  cried  Flossie  hospitably,  as  her 
_L  husband  and  brother  in-law  followed  hard  on  Sybil's 
and  Praed's  heels. 

The  talk  soon  became  general  and,  seated  slightly  in  the 
background,  Sybil  found  herself  involuntarily  contrasting  types. 
Who  could  be  more  different  than  Flossie  and  herself  ?  But  for 
all  her  blatant  vulgarity  Flossie,  unlike  her,  had  issued  unsullied 
out  of  the  maelstrom  of  life.  Who  could  be  more  different  than 
Mr.  Blake  and  Praed  ?  Two  extreme  types  fashioned  by  Kenya  ; 
men  who  shared  nothing  in  common  except  neither  could  be 
happy  for  long  outside  her  borders.  Blake  stood  for  solidity 
and  reliability,  the  settler  par  excellence  that  a  colony-in-the- 
making  needs  to  mould  her  destinies  ;  while  Praed,  who  knew 
Kenya's  hidden  life  as  probably  few  others  knew  it,  was  of  no 
economic  value  in  its  ultimate  progress.  Her  eyes  drifted  to  the 
Schultz  brothers  imperturbably  drinking  almost  neat  whisky  ; 
somehow  they  did  not  fit  into  a  Kenya  background,  for 
they  might  live  for  twenty  years  in  the  country  and  remain 
aliens. 

She  caught  Louis  Schultz's  calculating,  furtive  glance,  and 
turned  quickly  from  him.  It  seemed  incredible,  but  she  felt  he 
had  gauged  Praed's  alternative  suggestion. 

"  You  are  looking  fagged,  Miss  Deane,"  came  Blake's  level 
voice.  "  The  altitude  must  be  telling  on  you,  it's  time  you 
dropped  a  few  thousand  feet." 

Sybil  was  conscious  that  she  answered  at  random. 

"  A  few  thousand  feet  " — how  many  thousand  feet  would  she 
fall  in  the  estimation  of  a  decent  man  like  Mr.  Blake  if  she 
threw  in  her  lot  temporarily  with  Praed  ? 

Once  again  Blake's  voice  broke  in  upon  her  thoughts. 

"  The  wife's  looking  forward  a  lot  to  having  you  to  stay. 
She's  too  busy  to  go  in  often  to  Nakuru,  besides,  she  was  always 
a  home-bird.  I  told  her  you'd  probably  find  us  homely  people, 
and  she  said "  he  hesitated. 
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"  And  she  said  ?  "  echoed  Sybil,  though  she  was  not  espe- 
cially interested  in  what  "  the  wife  "  had  to  say. 

"  That  it  was  what  you  probably  most  needed — a  home — for 
a  while  anyhow.  Meg's  not  clever  nor  smart,"  he  admitted 
with  the  reluctant  pride  of  an  Englishman,  who  dislikes  advertis- 
ing his  own  goods,  "  but  she  knows  all  about  home-making." 

"  A  home  " — Mr.  Blake  had  set  another  wave-length  of  thought 
in  motion.  In  London,  most  of  her  girl  friends  had  envied  her 
her  home-setting,  in  which  she  and  her  parents  lived  entirely 
separate  existences,  and  did  not  interfere  in  one  another's 
pleasures  nor  concerns :  her  father,  occupied  with  his  business 
and  golf  for  relaxation,  her  mother,  absorbed  in  social  functions 
with  bridge  as  a  distraction,  and  herself,  leader  of  a  band  of 
Bright  Young  People  who  were  determined  to  drain  life  to  its 
dregs  without  possessing  the  necessary  ballast  to  know  when  to 
cry  a  halt. 

She  became  conscious  of  a  stir  in  the  group  near  her. 

Mr.  Blake  had  risen  and  was  shaking  hands  with  Flossie, 
from  whose  staccato  voice  issued  her  stock  phrase  of — "  Pleased 
to  have  met  you."  Now,  he  was  shaking  her,  Sybil's,  hand,  and 
looking  at  her  with  level  eyes,  was  saying  in  friendly  tones  : 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Schultz  can  spare  you,  we  shall 
expect  you." 

"  Thank  you.    Yes— I  hope  so." 

The  indecision  of  her  voice  was  not  lost  on  him,  and  even  if 
he  had  not  been  compelled  to  listen  for  over  half  an  hour  to 
what  he  aftenvards  described  to  his  wife  as  "  That  Schultz- 
woman's  blatherings,"  in  which  Praed's  name  had  occurred  at 
frequent  intervals,  he  would  have  sensed  the  tension  in  the 
atmosphere. 

People  were  not  wrong  in  labelling  James  Blake  as  "  a 
topping  good  friend,"  and  from  the  moment  he  had  set  eyes  on 
Sybil  Deane  he  had  realised  that  for  all  her  defiant  front  she  was 
badly  up  against  things.  He  had  tried  to  explain  his  impulsive 
offer  of  friendship  to  an  unknown  girl  to  his  wife,  the  recipient 
of  every  confidence. 

"  That  Miss  Deane  up  at  Molo,  she's  not  a  bit  our  sort.  I 
suppose  she's  what  fashion  papers  mean  by  a  '  society  girl.' 
She's  tremendously  self-possessed  and  well  turned  out,  but 
from  the  first  she  gave  me  the  feeling  that  she  was  standing 
alone  .  .  .  and  Kenya's  not  a  good  place  for  a  girl  to  be  alone  in." 

But  this  afternoon  he  had  noticed  a  definite  change  in  Sybil. 
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She  no  longer  gave  him  the  impression  of  being  alone,  but  of 
standing  with  her  back  to  the  wall. 

"  Walk  with  me  as  far  as  the  cross-roads,"  he  said  as  he  rose 
to  take  his  leave,  and  without  a  word  she  followed  him  down 
the  steps. 

They  walked  in  silence  until  they  came  to  the  end  of  the 
forest  track,  one  branch  of  which  led  to  the  station  and  the  other 
to  the  saw-mills. 

"  Odd  things — cross-roads — most  of  us  come  up  against  them 
some  time  or  other  in  life.  First  you  are  pulled  one  way  and 
then  the  other." 

He  paused,  and  Sybil  little  guessed  how  he  was  wishing  his 
wife  were  at  his  side  at  the  moment  to  say  the  right  word  in  due 
season,  but  James  Blake  never  shirked  jumping  his  fences,  and 
he  turned  and  spoke  to  her  with  a  simple  directness  which  it 
was  impossible  to  resent  or  ascribe  to  interference. 

"  Mrs.  Schultz  has  been  telling  me  that  you  have  been  seeing 
a  lot  of  Praed  lately.  Brilliant  fellow,  isn't  he  ?  Likeable  in 
most  ways,  but  somehow  he  always  manages  to  fall  short.  I 
mean  people  get  sort  of  fascinated  by  him,  but  when  they  find 
themselves  up  against  things,  he  just  isn't  there." 

With  a  warm  shake  of  the  hand  he  was  gone,  leaving  Sybil  to 
retrace  her  steps  thoughtfully.  She  found  the  verandah  deserted 
except  for  Flossie,  who  was  lying  on  her  long  cane  chair  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  untidy  hair,  but  looking  undeniably  handsome. 

"  Praed's  gone,"  she  announced,  "  but  not  before  I  had  to 
slap  his  cheek.  He's  quite  the  gentleman  and  all  that,  but  he 
don't  seem  to  have  met  married  ladies,  who  believe  in  keeping 
to  theirselves.  I  guess  you  know  what  I'm  drivin'  at,"  raising 
herself  on  her  elbow. 

Sybil  nodded. 

"  Odd  devils— men." 

Sybil  nodded  again. 

"  Can't  think  what  women  see  in  Praed.  He's  too  much  of 
a  whipper-snapper  for  my  taste.  I  like  'em  big  and  heavy." 

"  I  suppose  we  are  all  attracted  by  different  types." 

"  I  suppose  so.  I  heard — I  can't  remember  who  from,  that 
when  Praed  went  on  one  of  his  safaris,  he  took  a  little  Indian 
girl  with  him.  Pretty  as  paint  they  said  she  was,  but  she  didn't 
come  back  with  him.  She  went  willingly  enough.  They 
couldn't  keep  her  from  him,  so  there  wasn't  much  talk  or  fuss 
when  she  didn't  come  back.  I  don't  mean  he  did  her  in,  or 
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anything  messy  like  that.  She  no  doubt  went  sick  and  he 
couldn't  be  bothered  with  her,  and  he  left  her  at  some  native 
village." 

Sybil  wondered  why  she  felt  unaccountably  jarred. 

"  Then  there  was  that  Lady  Blanche  something  or  other. 
Can't  remember  her  surname,  not  that  it  matters  much  seein' 
she  was  one  of  them  society  ladies  that  makes  a  habit  of  getting 
divorced  in  England  and  then  come  out  to  Kenya  and  keep  up 
the  good  work.  Well,  she  was  just  potty  over  Praed,  wanted 
him  to  take  her  on  safari,  offered  him  five  hundred  pounds  down 
and  all  his  exes.  But  no,  he  was  bothered  if  he  would,  said  her 
ankles  were  too  thick  or  that  she  breathed  too  heavily,  or  some- 
think  pifflin'  like  that.  He's  a  rum  'un  and  no  mistake." 

"  It's  time  I  tucked  you  into  bed,"  Sybil  said  and  held  out 
a  hand  to  help  her  rise.  She  was  surprised  at  the  effort  it 
took  her  to  speak  lightly. 

For  a  long  time  that  night  she  lay  awake,  while  unprofitable 
thoughts  crowded  through  her  mind.  With  regard  to  Praed's 
proposal,  the  world's  judgment  counted  for  very  little  with  her. 
She  had  nothing  more  to  lose  since  public  opinion  had  made  a 
scapegoat  of  her.  Her  thoughts  involuntarily  drifted  to  Colin, 
whom  she  had  deliberately  relegated  to  the  back  of  her  mind, 
until  to-day  when  Praed  had  raised  his  ghost  and  had  forced  her 
to  see  him — Colin — wandering  over  the  plains  in  a  bemused 
state  of  misery.  For  the  first  time  she  felt  sorry  for  him.  It  was 
hard  luck,  infernal  hard  luck,  for  him  to  have  fallen  in  love  with 
her  in  that  blind,  inexperienced  way.  The  men  she  had 
encountered  hitherto  had  been  men  of  the  world  since  their 
teens,  and  though  she  knew  Colin  to  be  twenty-five  or  twenty- 
six,  in  view  of  her  own  sophistication,  she  had  always  thought  of 
him  as  a  boy.  Yes,  it  was  hard  luck,  infernal  hard  luck  for  him 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  her  .  .  . 

She  turned  restlessly  in  bed,  closed  her  eyes,  counted  up  to  a 
hundred,  counted  up  to  another  hundred,  but  still  sleep  would 
not  come.  She  was  tired  of  being  warned  directly  and  indirectly 
against  Praed.  She  had  always  resented  interference  in  any 
form,  and  it  had  generally  had  the  contrary  effect  of  determining 
her  to  go  her  own  way.  She  was  perfectly  capable  of  managing 
her  own  affairs,  and  if  she  wished  to  ... 

Sleep  came  at  last  to  Sybil. 

Three  days  later  she  and  Praed  met  at  their  favourite  retreat, 
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where    salvias,    forget-me-nots,    begonias    and    other    flowers 
coloured  the  tracery  of  brilliant  green  ferns  and  foliage. 

"  Well,  is  it  to  be  the  mountain-tops  ?  "  he  asked  lightly, 
sitting  down  beside  her. 

Looking  steadily  before  her,  Sybil  answered  quickly  : 

"  No,  I  have  decided  to  remain  on  the  plains." 

With  one  of  his  swift  lithe  movements,  characteristic  of  the 
beasts  he  tracked,  Praed  sprang  to  his  feet.  For  an  instant  he 
cast  the  bewildered  gaze  of  a  hurt  child  on  her,  and  she  felt  as 
if  she  had  struck  him  cruelly  and  wantonly.  The  next  instant 
his  eyes  flashed  with  the  injured  vanity  of  the  thwarted  male, 
and  she  was  human  enough  to  enjoy  his  discomfiture.  It  was 
good  for  him  to  find  she  was  not  as  complacent  as  other  women, 
or  as  pursuing  as  Lady  Blanche  and  her  ilk.  But  when  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  with  the  resigned  philosophy  of  a  man, 
whom  nothing  surprises  and  who  bears  no  malice  for  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  other  people,  she  experienced  a  vague  sense  of 
regret.  All  said  and  done,  she  had  never  met,  probably  never 
would  meet  again,  anyone  so  delightfully  companionable  as 
Praed.  And  then  her  pride  stirred  to  sudden  revolt.  She — 
Sybil  Deane — did  not  compete  with  little  Indian  girls,  even  if 
they  were — "  as  pretty  as  paint." 

"  Good  hunting,"  she  said  with  a  gay  lilt  in  her  voice,  and  a 
friendly  smile  in  her  eyes.  "  I  shall  always  remember,  and  be 
grateful  to  you,  for  having  made  Molo  bearable  all  these  weeks." 

Like  a  flickering  shadow  he  was  gone,  and  like  a  flickering 
shadow  he  was  once  again  at  her  side. 

For  an  instant  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  'Ware  Weasel  !  "  he  counselled  gravely.  And  in  answer  to 
her  look  of  surprise,  whispered — "  Louis  Schultz's  been  watching 
us  all  the  time.  You  can't  see  him,  but  he's  hidden  behind  that 
clump  of  acacia  scrub." 

Praed  had  gone  this  time  for  good,  and  as  Sybil  continued  to 
sit  with  folded  hands  watching  the  gurgling  water  coursing  at 
her  feet,  something  told  her  that  she  would  never  see  him  again, 
and  that  for  the  time  being  all  that  made  life  vital  had  gone  with 
him. 

She  never  gave  Louis  Schultz  a  second  thought,  but  as  she 
slowly  retraced  her  steps,  she  wondered  what  had  been  the 
deciding  factor  in  her  refusal  to  join  forces  with  Praed.  Was  it 
"because  she  wanted  to  stand  wefl  in  the  eyes  of  that  honest  man, 
James  Blake,  who  had  so  spontaneously  given  her  his  friendship  ? 
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It  might,  or  might  not,  have  been.  But  what  did  the  reason 
really  matter,  since  her  decision  had  been  made  and  accepted  ? 

"  I  believe  I'm  developing  an  eleventh-hour  conscience,"  she 
thought  to  herself,  and  then  laughed  softly.  The  idea  was  as 
novel  as  it  was  amusing.  But  her  laugh  was  followed  by  a  sigh. 
For  what  ? 

"  My  word  !  You  do  look  serious,"  was  Flossie's  greeting. 
"  Been  havin'  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  No.  One  ?  " 

For  once  Mrs.  Johannes  Schultz  came  within  measurable 
distance  of  the  truth. 

That  night  Sybil  fell  asleep  almost  as  soon  as  her  head  touched 
the  pillow,  to  awake  suddenly,  suspiciously  alert.  She  raised 
herself  on  her  elbow  and  listened  intently.  Surely  there  was 
something — somebody  moving  stealthily  around  the  bungalow  ? 
She  lay  back  on  her  pillow.  Probably  it  was  only  one  of  the 
many  night  sounds  of  Kenya  ...  a  hyena  sniffing  about  .  .  . 

Then  a  sound,  a  distinct  creak  this  time,  caused  her  to  sit 
bolt  upright.  She  flashed  on  her  electric  torch  and  the  faint 
rustling  stopped  immediately.  That  was  odd.  Once  again  she 
listened  intently.  .  .  .  That  creak  again,  more  definite  this  time, 
as  if  some  one  had  placed  a  foot  on  a  rickety  step.  She  glanced 
at  her  door,  which  opened  out  on  to  the  verandah.  Had  she 
locked  it  when  she  came  to  bed  ?  She  did  as  a  rule,  but  that 
evening  she  had  been  too  tired  to  remember  much. 

She  slipped  out  of  bed  and,  tip-toeing  across  the  floor,  groped 
in  the  dark.  No,  there  was  no  key  on  her  side,  and  opening  the 
door  softly  she  slipped  her  hand  round  the  other  side.  No  key 
there  either  !  Closing  the  door  with  the  same  stealthy  precaution 
she  leant  against  it,  but  heard  nothing  but  the  quick,  uneven 
beating  of  her  heart.  She  must  have  imagined  that  footstep, 
but  she  could  have  sworn  that  the  key  had  been  there  when  she 
started  out  for  her  walk  that  afternoon. 

"  'Ware  Weasel !  "  She  started,  and  gazed  about  her.  Praed's 
voice  had  sounded  so  real,  as  if  he  must  be  in  the  room  with  her. 
But  she  was  alone.  This  subconscious  warning  spurred  her  to 
instant  action.  Whatever  was  in  store  for  her,  she  would  not  be 
caught  napping.  If  the  key  had  gone,  she  could  at  least  barricade 
the  door.  There  were  only  two  chairs  in  the  room,  and  like  the 
rest  of  the  furniture  of  the  cheapest  and  flimsiest  description. 
She  tried  each  in  turn  against  the  door,  and  discovered  to  her 
dismay  that  the  back  of  neither  was  high  enough  to  reach  the 
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door  handle.  The  slightest  push  and  the  door  would  open 
easily.  She  glanced  towards  her  bed  ;  she  couldn't  drag  that 
across  the  room  without  disturbing  the  household.  She  tried  to 
move  her  dressing-table,  but  as  she  feared,  that  was  solid,  a 
chintz-covered  packing-case  filled  with  oddments. 

She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  felt  peculiarly  help- 
less when  she  realised  she  couldn't  stand  a  siege  for  half  a  minute. 
Her  eyes  lighted  on  the  dim  silhouette  of  the  washstand  ;  surely 
if  she  tilted  the  basin  ever  so  slightly,  the  least  pressure  would 
send  the  jug  crashing  to  the  floor.  A  rather  flimsy  barricade, 
but  anyhow  it  would  prevent  her  from  being  caught  unawares. 

Having  placed  the  stand  by  the  door,  she  crept  back  to  bed, 
and  the  cold  touch  of  her  Colt  under  the  pillow  was  distinctly 
reassuring.  It  was  the  only  one  of  Colin 's  many  presents  which 
she  had  kept. 

She  fell  into  an  unrestful  doze,  once  again  to  be  awakened 
suddenly,  every  faculty  keenly  alert.  The  same  stealthy  prowl, 
with  this  difference,  the  verandah  boards  creaked  perceptibly. 
She  was  certainly  not  imagining  things  now.  She  slipped  her 
hand  under  her  pillow  and  drew  out  the  Colt.  Whatever 
happened  she  was  prepared  for  the  worst,  but  she  only  intended 
to  shoot  if  the  final  emergency  arose. 

The  moon  had  risen  by  this  time,  and  its  beams  lit  up  the 
door.  Listening,  hardly  daring  to  breathe,  she  saw  an  ever- 
widening  crack,  and  then  a  hand,  a  white  hand,  curve  round  the 
edge  of  the  door.  Was  her  flimsy  barricade  going  to  fail  her  ? 
Involuntarily  she  gripped  her  pistol  tighter. 

Then  with  a  reverberating,  comforting  crash  the  jug  and 
basin  landed  on  the  floor,  and  pandemonium  broke  loose  on  the 
sleeping  night.  Never  before  had  she  welcomed  the  yelping  of 
the  mongrels  which  infested  the  camp.  She  almost  clapped  her 
hands  and  cried — "  Good  dogs  !  At  it — at  it  again  !  "  Now,  an 
even  more  reassuring  note,  Johannes  Schultz  demanding  in 
angry,  guttural  tones  what  all  "  The  verdampte  kelele  "  was 
about  ?  Gradually  the  clamour  died  down,  and  Sybil  sank  back 
on  her  pillow.  Anyhow,  she  was  safe  for  the  rest  of  the  night, 
but  when  she  fell  asleep  she  still  grasped  her  pistol  in  one  hand 
and  her  torch  in  the  other. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  she  awoke,  and  at  first  she  could 
not  understand  the  confused  state  of  her  room.  By  the  door, 
the  iron  framework  of  the  washstand  lay  tilted  up  looking  oddly 
dissipated.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  lay  the  jug  dented  beyond 
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repair,  the  water  from  it  having  flowed  in  a  straight  line  under 
her  bed,  whilst  the  basin  by  some  curious  acrobatic  feat  had 
landed  on  the  top  of  her  hat  box.  Then  looking  down  she  saw 
she  was  still  clutching  her  pistol  and  torch,  and  the  memory  of 
the  night's  happenings  came  crowding  in  upon  her. 

Suddenly  she  began  to  laugh.  What  had  been  an  unnerving 
experience  during  the  dark  hours  of  the  night,  looked  comic  by 
daylight.  How  the  Maynards  or  any  one  of  her  crowd  would 
have  screamed  at  the  picture  of  her  defending  her  honour,  like 
any  virtuous  cinema  heroine,  at  pistol-point.  It  really  was  a 
positive  scream.  And  then  she  sobered  down  as  suddenly  as 
she  had  started  to  laugh.  All  said  and  done  there  had  been 
danger,  nor  was  it  over  yet.  She  had  still  a  week,  if  not  longer  at 
Molo,  for  Gert  had  written  to  say  she  might  be  delayed  in  start- 
ing, and  she  had  promised  not  to  leave  Flossie  until  a  telegram 
from  Mombasa  announced  her  sister's  arrival.  Louis  Schultz 
might  not,  and  probably  would  not,  malee  another  nocturnal 
attempt  on  her,  but  she  was  only  safe  from  him  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  bungalow,  any  afternoon  during  her  walks  she 
might  meet  him  in  the  forest  and  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  passionate, 
revengeful  man.  And  while  she  dressed,  she  realised  more 
strongly  each  moment  that  she  must  think  of  some  adequate 
way  of  protecting  herself  from  him. 

"  'Ware  Weasel !  " 


CHAPTER   IX 

JOHANNES  SCHULTZ  was  busy  oiling  and  generally 
overhauling  the  frame-saw,  and  the  forest  for  the  moment 
did  not  echo  with  the  zip-zip  of  its  sharp,  ripping  sound. 

He  turned  with  an  irritated  grunt  as  Sybil  said  from  behind 
him: 

"  Can  you  spare  me  a  few  minutes  ?  I  won't  keep  you 
long." 

Wiping  his  fingers  on  a  piece  of  cotton- waste,  he  followed  her 
grumbling  into  the  sunlight. 

As  Schultz  joined  her,  she  crossed  to  where  Louis  was  measur- 
ing a  stack  of  cedar,  and  said  sharply  : 

"  Come  this  way  1  " 

Her  manner  was  so  resolute  that  the  two  men  followed  her 
without  question  down  a  forest  track  until  they  came  to  a  small, 
deserted  clearing.  Then  unfolding  a  stiff  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  a  target  had  been  roughly  chalked  out,  she  pinned  it  to 
the  straight  trunk  of  a  podo  tree,  and  with  the  same  deliberate 
movements  that  characterised  all  her  actions  this  afternoon,  she 
shot  four  times  in  rapid  succession.  One  shot  went  wide,  one 
hit  the  white,  and  the  remaining  two  came  within  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  of  the  bull's-eye. 

"  As  you  see,  I  can  shoot  fairly  accurately,"  she  said,  turning 
to  the  elder  Schultz,  who  passed  a  greasy  hand  across  his  face, 
and  muttered  stupidly  : 

"Ach!    That  is  zo." 

He  had  not  the  vaguest  idea  what  the  English  girl  was  driving 
at,  but  if  she  wanted  to  show  off  before  them,  let  her  if  it  amused 
her.  She  was  all  right  so  far  as  she  went,  and  Flossie,  who 
represented  everything  that  was  wonderful  and  beautiful  in 
womankind  to  him,  had  not  merely  found  her  useful,  but  pro- 
fessed a  growing  affection  for  her  in  spite  of  her  "  high  and 
mighty  ways." 

"  And  you,  you  can  see  that  I  can  shoot  straight,"  he  heard 
her  say  with  concentrated  scorn  to  his  brother. 
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What  was  the  matter  with  the  girl  ?  Of  course,  most  English 
women  were  mad,  but 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  such  a  fine  markswoman,  Miss 
Deane,"  came  Blake's  voice  from  behind  them. 

He  had  been  a  silent  spectator  of  this  shooting  competition 
for  one  and,  unlike  the  elder  Schultz,  wondered  what  was  the 
cause  that  had  led  up  to  it. 

Then  addressing  the  brothers  in  fluent  Dutch,  he  apparently 
issued  certain  commands  for,  with  surprising  alacrity,  Johannes 
moved  in  the  direction  of  the  saw-mill.  Louis,  on  the  contrary, 
struck  an  attitude  of  rather  theatrical  defiance,  but  a  second  and 
more  peremptory  order  from  Blake  sent  him  slouching  after  his 
brother. 

"  Now  suppose  you  tell  me  what's  led  up  to  this — exhibition," 
Blake  said,  pointing  towards  the  target. 

Then  motioning  Sybil  towards  a  fallen  tree-trunk,  he  sat 
down  beside  her  and  taking  out  his  tobacco-pouch  filled  his 
pipe,  while  she  gave  him  a  short,  but  graphic,  account  of  the 
previous  night's  excursions  and  alarms. 

"  I  don't  know  if  I  have  got  the  wind  up  unnecessarily,"  she 
concluded.  "  But  I  thought  it  would  do  no  harm  to  show  both 
brothers  that  I  am  pretty  useful  with  a  pistol.  Of  course,  I 
shan't  move  a  foot  from  the  bungalow  without  it." 

"  If  Mrs.  Schultz  weren't  laid  up,  I'd  take  you  home  with  me 
to-night,"  was  Blake's  sole  comment  on  her  adventure. 

"  And  I'd  be  only  too  glad  to  come,  but  when  Dr.  Thorpe 
looked  in  this  morning,  he  said  she  must  remain  in  bed  until 
the  end." 

"  That  certainly  clinches  matters." 

For  some  seconds  he  puffed  away  thoughtfully,  then  rising,  he 
said  : 

"  To  prevent  your  having  any  further  trouble  with  that 
skunk,  I'll  have  a  word  with  him  before  I  go.  That  type  is 
always  an  arrant  coward." 

Whatever  Blake  said  proved  to  be  effective,  for  that  very 
evening  Louis  Schultz  departed — tent,  camp-kit,  chop  boxes  and 
all.  Flossie  explained  his  sudden  exit  by  saying  that  Blake  had 
given  him  orders  to  start  work  at  once  on  a  new  cutting  five 
miles  further  down  the  line. 

"  I  never  did  cotton  to  Louis,  not  even  from  the  start,"  she 
confided  to  Sybil.  "  He's  got  more  gentlemanly  ways  than  my 
old  fathead  of  a  Johnny,  but  if  he  isn't  one  of  your  gushy  sort, 
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Johnny  I  mean,  I  know  he  fairly  dotes  on  me."  Then  crumpling 
up  with  a  sudden  spasm  of  pain,  she  moaned — "  Oh,  my  Gord  ! 
Why  does  any  woman  try  to  have  a  baby  ?  " 

Neither  her  own  mother,  nor  Elizabeth  Maynard,  her  most 
intimate  friend,  would  have  recognised  Sybil  in  the  girl  who 
stooped  down  and  comforted  the  ex-barmaid  crouched  on  her 
bed,  thoroughly  unnerved  at  the  prospect  of  her  approaching 
ordeal. 

"  You're  one  of  the  best,  Sally,  in  spite  of  your  starchy  ways," 
she  told  her,  as  she  sponged  her  forehead  and  brushed  back  her 
tangled  mass  of  hair.  "  Even  though  I'll  be  glad  to  have  Gert 
with  me  again,  I'll  miss  you  in  lots  of  ways." 

Determined  if  possible  to  avoid  the  personal  element,  Sybil 
endeavoured  to  rally  her. 

"  You  must  be  sure  and  write  and  tell  me  if  the  little  stranger 
is  a  Master  or  Miss  Schultz,  and  what  he  or  she  has  to  say  about 
the  trousseau  I  have  made." 

Flossie  did  not  reply  for  an  instant,  while  her  restless  fingers 
twisted  in  and  out  of  the  fringe  of  the  counterpane. 

"  I've  been  wondering,"  she  said  at  length,  hesitated,  and 
then  added  with  unexpected  diffidence,  "  that  if  it's  a  girl 
whether  you'd  have  any  objection  to  bein'  godmother  ?  " 

With  praiseworthy  promptitude  Sybil  answered  cordially : 
"  Of  course,  I  shall  be  very  pleased." 

She  would  never  be  able  to  reconcile  herself  to  Flossie's  taste 
in  scent  and  face-creams,  nor  to  her  passion  for  flamboyant 
colours,  but  the  latent  honesty  within  her  compelled  her  to 
acknowledge  that  the  ex-barmaid  stood  immeasurably  higher 
than  she  did  in  moral  value. 

"  You're  a  sport !  "  Flossie  exclaimed  gratefully,  and  then 
after  a  slight  pause  she  once  again  remarked  diffidently :  "  Have 
you  another  name  besides  Sapphira  ?  It  don't  seem  to  me  to  be 
quite  fair  to  start  a  girl  off  in  the  world  with  such  a  heathenish 
name." 

Sybil's  lips  twitched  as  she  made  the  amende  honorable  for  her 
previous  departure  from  the  truth.  After  all,  it  wouldn't  hurt 
her  if  somewhere  in  the  world  a  smaller  edition  of  Flossie 
answered  to  the  name  of  "  Sybil  Schultz." 

"  Sybil.  .  .  .  Sybil.  .  .  ."  Flossie  murmured  to  herself.  "  I 
can't  say  I'm  eggsactly  struck  with  it,  but  anyhow  it's  streets 
above  Sapphira,"  she  consoled  herself. 
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It  was  fully  a  fortnight  later  before  a  telegram  from  Gert 
announced  her  arrival  in  Mombasa,  and  in  the  interval  Sybil 
found  plenty  of  occasion  to  miss  Praed's  companionship. 

Men — an  infinite  variety — had  come  within  her  orbit,  of 
whom  Claude  Maynard  might  be  said  to  answer  to  the  recognised 
type  ;  but  in  the  white  hunter  she  had  met  a  man,  who  for  the 
first  time  had  appealed  to  her  imagination.  She  could  find  only 
one  adequate  word  with  which  to  describe  him — colourful. 
With  regard  to  men,  she  never  pretended  to  be  all-conquering, 
and  in  justice  to  her,  she  was  always  the  pursued  and  not  the 
pursuer.  A  man  had  once  said  of  her — "  You  can  always  trust 
Sybil  Deane  to  behave  like  a  gentleman."  In  her  love  affairs 
she  had  been  something  of  a  free  lance,  and  man  as  the  potential 
husband  had  never  especially  appealed  to  her.  Certainly,  in  the 
beginning  she  had  asked  for  the  varied  experiences  of  life, 
rather  than  the  stalemate  of  matrimony.  As  to  the  question  of 
sex,  she  viewed  it  with  something  of  the  bald  simplicity  of  the 
average  man,  by  accepting  it  for  what  it  was  worth,  and  in  this 
respect  she  was  essentially  healthy-minded,  and  had  as  much 
contempt  for  the  vaporisings  of  the  sex-possessed  as  she  had 
for  the  crudities  of  the  unsexed. 

And  now  while  she  put  the  final  stitches  into  the  trousseau  of 
the  possible  first  Miss  Schultz,  she  realised  that  the  three  men 
who  had  most  coloured  her  life  within  the  past  year  or  two  had 
ridden  out  of  it.  That  first  man,  who  was  responsible  for  so 
much,  and  who  had  given  so  little,  she  never  named  even  to 
herself.  He  had  allowed  circumstances  to  prove  too  strong  for 
him,  and  she  wouldn't  raise  a  finger  to  bring  him  back.  Well, 
she  was  well  quit  of  him  since  he  had  left  her  to  fend  for  herself, 
and  because  she  never  shielded  herself  behind  false  issues, 
Colin  in  his  turn  was  well  quit  of  her.  As  for  Praed  and  herself 
— that  affair  was  simply  a  wash-out. 

And  as  she  threaded  a  pink  ribbon  through  a  minute  garment 
she  decided  she  had  better  make  a  fresh  start  by  ruling  the 
male  element  out  of  her  life — for  the  time  being  anyhow.  When 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  a  not  very  happy  conclusion  for  just- 
twenty-two  to  arrive  at. 

"  I  can't  think  what's  happened  to  Louis  these  days,"  Flossie's 
voice  broke  in  upon  her  reflections.  "  Somebody  or  something 
has  taken  all  the  starch  out  of  him.  Johnny  says  he's  almost 
civil  to  him." 

Louis  !    She  had  forgotten  about  him  in  her  category  of  lost 
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loves  I  Well,  he  would  serve  his  turn  as  a  warning  not  to  under- 
rate the  revengeful  proclivities  of  injured  vanity  combined  with 
brute  passion.  The  mean-spirited  little  beast,  how  dared  he 
even  think  of  her  in  that  connection  ! 

"  My  word,  Sally,  you  do  look  fierce  !  Who  or  what  are  you 
up  against  ?  " 

"  Myself,"  said  Sybil,  as  she  bit  a  thread. 

When  the  actual  moment  for  parting  came  Flossie  broke 
down  completely. 

"  Though  Gert  ought  to  be  with  me  in  a  couple  of  hours 
after  you've  gone,"  she  whimpered,  "  I  just  don't  know  what  I 
am  going  to  do  without  you.  Your  being  so  cool  and  collected- 
like  makes  me  feel  I  have  no  cause  to  be  afraid." 

Sybil  patted  her  shoulder  awkwardly,  for  unrestrained  emotion 
always  embarrassed  her.  Flossie,  however,  continued  to  luxuriate 
in  her  woes. 

"I've  been  feelin'  low  all  day,"  she  murmured  between  her 
sobs. 

"  Just  think  of  all  the  jolly  things  you  have  to  talk  over  with 
your  sister." 

"  I  dare  say  you're  right,"  blowing  her  nose  vigorously. 
Then  stooping  down,  she  picked  up  a  parcel  wrapped  in  very 
creased  tissue-paper,  and  unpinning  it  revealed  a  spray  of  vivid, 
if  slightly  soiled,  artificial  roses.  "  I've  been  wantin'  to  give  you 
a  small  partin'  present,  but  there  bein'  no  shops  in  this  Gord- 
forsaken  hole,  the  best  I  can  do  is  to  pass  you  on  this  garniture. 
It  ought  to  look  quite  dressy  on  a  black  gown  in  the  evenings, 
and  "  (handing  it  to  her)  "  I've  only  worn  it  about  half  a  dozen 
times." 

Sybil  managed  to  convey  the  impression  that  such  a 
"  garniture  "  was  the  one  thing  her  wardrobe  most  urgently 
required.  Then  bending  down,  she  accomplished  what  she  had 
never  expected  to  be  able  to  force  herself  to  do,  and  kissed 
Flossie's  rough,  red  cheek,  whereupon  with  a  fresh  outburst  of 
sobbing,  the  warm-hearted  creature  clung  to  her  in  a  moist 
embrace. 

"  I  really  must  go,  or  I  shall  lose  my  train,"  Sybil  murmured 
as  she  gently  released  herself. 

She  had  just  reached  the  top  of  the  verandah  steps,  when 
Flossie  called  her  back. 

"  There  now  !    If  I  shan't  be  forgettin'  my  own  name  next ! '' 
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she  muttered,  as  she  searched  hurriedly  through  what  she 
called  her  "  reticule."  "  Ah  !  Here  it  is  !  "  (producing  a 
brilliant  pink  envelope).  "  I  was  almost  lettin'  you  go  without 
a  reference." 

"  A  reference  ?  "  blankly. 

"  Yes,  a  character.  The  next  lady  as  employs  you  will  be 
sure  to  ask  the  first  thing  if  you've  got  one." 

This  was  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  Sybil,  who,  however, 
accepted  with  a  murmured  word  of  thanks  the  pink  envelope, 
smelling  strongly  of  cheap  scent,  which  Flossie  thrust  into  her 
hand. 

An  hour  later,  seated  alone  in  a  second-class  compartment  on 
her  way  to  Nakuru,  she  opened  her  bag  and  took  out  the  highly 
scented  missive.  Slitting  open  the  envelope,  she  read  : 

"  Miss  Deane  is  quite  the  lady.  Most  obliging  and  attentive, 
though  apt  to  be  fussy  over  her  food.  She's  most  handy  \vith 
her  needle,  and  keeps  her  work  wonderful  clean,  and  I  am  real 
sorry  to  lose  her.  She  can  be  trusted  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
house."  (Sgnd.)  "  Mrs.  Florence  Schultz." 

Sybil  lay  back  in  her  seat,  and  laughed  until  the  tears  came  to 
her  eyes.  How  priceless — utterly  priceless  !  How  she  would 
have  loved  to  show  it  to  Praed,  and  how  he  would  chuckle  over 
it.  It  was  too  good  a  thing  to  keep  to  herself.  Perhaps  though 
it  might  amuse  Mr.  Blake.  He  was  a  nice  solemn  old  thing,  but 
she  had  every  now  and  then  caught  a  subdued  twinkle  in  his 
eyes,  when  Flossie,  in  the  language  peculiar  to  herself,  had 
"  spread  herself  a  bit."  But  she  must  not  forget  that  Mr.  Blake 
did  not  stand  alone.  There  was  "  the  wife  "  of  whom  he  spoke 
devotedly,  and  to  whom  he  so  frequently  referred,  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Sybil  pictured  her  as  an  eminently  worthy, 
probably  fussy,  middle-aged  woman. 

After  puffing  its  way  through  the  Elburgon  forests,  the  train 
elected  to  break  down.  An  hour  passed  and  then  another, 
before  it  jerked  forward  with  a  sudden  jerk  that  did  not  promise 
continuity  of  motion. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  it  drew  up  in  Nakuru  Station, 
and  even  at  that  late  hour  quite  a  number  of  people  were  gathered 
on  the  platform  enjoying  an  alfresco  form  of  entertainment  by 
speeding  the  parting  guest.  In  the  dim  light  Sybil  stood  rather 
forlornly  on  the  outskirts  of  friendly  groups.  It  was  so  late  that 
she  thought  it  was  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Blake  had  not  been 
able  to  wait  for  the  train,  and  she  was  just  about  thinking  of 
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enquiring  the  way  to  the  nearest  hotel  when  a  cheery  voice 
hailed  her  : 

"  Hallo  !  Miss  Deane,  better  late  than  never  !  I've  only  just 
been  able  to  single  you  out  of  the  crowd,"  and  Blake  grasped  her 
hand  warmly. 

"  I'm  afraid  the  train  was  very  late." 

"  Oh,  we  are  used  to  that.  Anyhow,  it's  a  fine  moonlight 
night,  and  the  twenty-odd  miles'  run  out  to  the  shamba  won't 
be  too  bad  going.  I'll  get  your  heavy  stuff,  collected  and  brought 
in  by  a  farm  wagon  to-morrow.  That  is,  if  you've  got  your 
night-gear  in  a  suitcase." 

"  Yes,  here  it  is,"  pointing  to  a  leather  case  at  her  feet. 

"  Good,  I  won't  be  long  arranging  about  your  boxes." 

When  he  rejoined  her,  he  glanced  keenly  at  her. 

"  I  can't  say  you  are  looking  too  fit." 

"  I  have  had  a  worrying  headache  and  sore  throat  for  the  last 
few  days,  and  the  journey  doesn't  seem  to  have  improved  them. 
Your  wife  mil  bless  you,  if  you  saddle  her  with  a  strange  invalid." 

She  tried  to  force  a  laugh,  but  the  mere  effort  made  her  head 
throb,  and  she  winced  every  time  she  tried  to  swallow. 

"  You  don't  know  the  wife  yet,"  Blake  reassured  her,  as  he 
picked  up  her  suitcase  and  led  the  way  to  his  car,  which  looked 
decidedly  more  serviceable  than  ornamental.  "  She'll  be  almost 
grateful  to  you  if  you  do  go  sick  for  a  bit,  there's  nothing  she 
likes  better  than  nursing." 


PART  III 
CHAPTER    I 

DURING  her  first  week  with  the  Blakes,  Sybil's  impressions 
of  her  new  surroundings  were  of  the  vaguest,  but  then  no 
one  could  be  expected  to  take  much  interest  in  life  with  a  tem- 
perature rising  to  104  degrees  and  a  swollen  throat,  which  felt 
it  required  very  little  encouragement  to  close  up  altogether. 
She  was  dimly  conscious  of  being  nursed  by  a  soft-voiced  woman, 
who  moved  noiselessly  about  her  room.  How  she  blessed  that 
gently  modulated  voice  after  months  of  Flossie's  raucous  tones  ! 

It  was  only  when  she  was  convalescent  that  Mrs.  Blake  told 
of  their  fruitless  efforts  to  get  a  doctor  from  Nakuru.  The 
Government  doctor  was  on  leave  at  the  coast  after  a  severe  go 
of  malaria,  his  locum-tenens  had  broken  his  leg  the  day  after  in 
a  motor  accident,  and  the  assistant  surgeon  could  not  possibly  be 
spared  from  the  hospital. 

"  So  you  were  left  to  my  tender  mercies,"  she  concluded,  and 
as  Sybil  tried  to  voice  her  thanks,  she  found  to  her  dismay  that 
her  eyes  were  swimming  in  tears. 

"  I'm  a  weak  fool,"  she  murmured,  burying  her  face  in  her 
pillow. 

"  You  are  certainly  weak,"  Mrs.  Blake  conceded  with  a  light 
laugh.  "  It  would  be  curious  if  you  weren't  after  the  throat  and 
temperature  you've  had,  but  if  I'm  to  believe  Jim  anything  but 
a  fool !  "  and  with  a  quick  smile  over  her  shoulder  she  hurried 
out  of  the  room. 

By  the  end  of  her  second  week  at  "  N'duthu,"  the  Blakes' 
homestead,  perched  on  a  bold,  healthy,  wind-swept  bluff  over- 
looking the  seventy  odd  square  miles  of  Lake  Nakuru,  Sybil  was 
promoted  for  several  hours  a  day  to  a  long  cane  chair  on  the 
wing  of  the  verandah,  on  to  which  her  room  opened.  There 
was  the  same  sense  of  light  and  space  around  her  as  in  the 
Kedong,  which  produced  a  welcome  feeling  of  freedom  after  the 
enclosed  forests  of  Molo.  But  after  she  had  managed  to  crawl 
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down  to  the  garden,  she  decided  that  the  light  and  space  of  the 
Nakuru  District  were  different  to  the  light  and  space  of  the 
Kedong  Valley.  The  latter  was  bolder,  more  rugged,  perhaps 
in  a  sense  more  individual  than  her  new  surroundings  bounded 
by  gentle  sloping  hill-sides,  and  plains,  no  longer  harsh  and 
arid,  but  as  green  and  attractive  as  English  meadows.  More- 
over, Nakuru  possessed  a  lake,  of  which  only  a  long  straight  line 
of  blue  water  was  visible  from  the  "  N'duthu  "  homestead. 

She  was  fully  a  fortnight  with  the  Blakes  before  she  was 
strong  enough  to  take  the  normal  part  of  a  guest  in  a  busy 
household. 

"  Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  us  ?"  he  asked  her  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  as  he  joined  her  on  the  verandah  one  evening 
towards  sunset. 

"  Why  did  you  give  me  such  a  wrong  impression  of  your 
wife  ?  " 

41  How's  that  ?  "  he  asked  in  genuine  surprise. 

"  You  let  me  think  that  she  was  just  kind,  homely  and  dull." 

"  Well,  isn't  she  ?  Not  dull  to  me,  of  course,  but  to  your 
generation — The  Bright  Young  People  you  call  yourselves  " 

"  She's  the  most  beautiful  woman  I've  ever  seen,"  Sybil 
declared  with  conviction,  adding  after  a  slight  pause,  "  but  I  do 
so  long  to  dress  her." 

Blake  threw  back  his  head  and  shouted  with  laughter,  which 
brought  his  wife  out  on  to  the  verandah. 

"  What's  the  joke  ?  "  she  asked,  looking  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  You,"  returned  her  husband,  giving  up  his  chair  to  her. 

"  Don't  you  believe  him,"  Sybil  said,  turning  to  her  quickly. 
"  He's  just  bursting  with  pride  over  your  beauty,  and  still  much 
too  in  love  to  notice  how  badly  you  dress." 

"  I  know,  my  sisters  always  say  I  haven't  the  vaguest  idea  of 
how  to  put  on  my  clothes,"  she  answered  gravely,  looking  down 
at  her  faded  cotton  dress,  and  altogether  ignoring  the  question 
of  her  looks. 

Then  while  Blake  disappeared  behind  the  pages  of  The  Kenya 
Chronicle,  and  became  engrossed  in  such  items  as  the  maize 
output  for  the  week,  the  recent  Government  Stock  Sale,  and  the 
latest  proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council,  his  wife  drew  out 
her  knitting  from  the  cretonne  bag  over  her  arm. 

"  From  the  moment  I  was  well  enough  to  take  you  in,  I 
wanted  to  dress  you,"  Sybil  said  as  she  idly  watched  her  busy 
fingers.  "  Not  fashionably  though — anything  so  ordinary  as 
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fashion  doesn't  touch  you,  but  in  soft,  clinging,  draped  garments, 
and  always  in  blue — Madonna  blue  for  choice." 

Mrs.  Blake  laid  down  her  knitting  for  an  instant,  and  laughed 
the  low  deep  laugh  of  a  woman  who  is  at  peace  with  herself  and 
all  the  world. 

"  Me  !  in  soft,  clinging  draperies  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  can 
see  myself  trailing  about  while  I'm  splashing  in  the  dairy,  or 
burrowing  under  hedges  for  broody  hens,  or  supervising  the 
boys  digging  in  the  vegetable  garden,  or  running  races  with  my 
young  Jim  and  Jean,  or  bathing  my  delicious  fat  baby."  Then  the 
laughter  dying  out  of  her  voice,  "  As  for  the  Madonna  tribute 
I'm  afraid  I'm  simply  a  Martha  by  force  of  circumstances." 

"  An  alert,  unself-conscious  Madonna,  that's  how  I  see  you," 
Sybil  answered  reflectively,  as  her  eyes  followed  with  artistic 
appreciation  the  marble  column  of  Margaret  Blake's  throat, 
rising  startlingly  white  out  of  her  much  washed  cotton  dress,  to 
the  broad  unlined  forehead  over  which  her  soft  brown  hair, 
parted  in  the  middle,  lay  in  deep  natural  waves,  while  her  grey 
eyes,  set  slightly  apart,  gazed  steadfastly  and  gravely  out  on  a 
world  which  she  did  not  attempt  to  criticise. 

Sybil  was  right.  Jim  Blake's  wife  was  beautiful  with  the  rare, 
still,  deep  beauty  which  does  not  challenge  the  attention  of  the 
passer-by,  but  which  sheds  a  tender,  stimulating  radiance  over 
an  intimate  circle,  large  or  small  according  to  circumstance. 

"  Anyhow,  whether  you  are  right  or  wrong,  it  is  very  nice  of 
you  to  have  such  a  glorified  opinion  of  me,"  Margaret  remarked 
equably,  as  she  picked  up  a  stitch. 

"  The  children  you  mentioned  just  now,  I  haven't  seen  or 
heard  them  since  I  have  been  here.  I  hope  they've  not  been  sent 
away  because  of  me." 

"  Not  altogether.  Young  Jim's  at  school  at  Crowley  College, 
and  Jean  is  a  weekly  boarder  at  the  Nakuru  School.  We  have 
kept  her  there  over  the  last  two  week-ends,  in  case  you  proved 
to  be  infectious.  However,  they  wrill  both  be  home  for  the 
holidays  by  the  end  of  the  week,  and  you'll  then  have  every 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  them.  You  mustn't  let  them 
bother  you  though.  I'll  introduce  you  to  baby  to-morrow.  I've 
kept  him  in  the  other  wing  of  the  bungalow  so  that  he  shouldn't 
disturb  you." 

"  I  haven't  even  started  to  thank  you  for  all  you've  done  for 

me.  I'm  afraid  I've  given  endless  trouble,  but  I — I "  and 

for  once  the  usual  word-perfect  Sybil  floundered. 
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"  There's  no  question  of  thanks.  I  only  hope  that  if  my 
Jean  is  ever  stranded  in  a  strange  country,  friends  will  rise  up 
and  give  her  a  helping  hand.  By  the  way  "  (rolling  up  her 
knitting),  "  Jim  and  I  only  decided  last  night  what  we  think  must 
have  been  the  matter  with  you.  Since  we  couldn't  raise  a 
doctor,  we  pored  over  all  the  medical  books  we  possess,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  your  symptoms  all  pointed  to  quinsy." 

"I'm  not  in  the  least  interested  as  to  what  it  was,  but  if  death 
by  drowning  is  anything  like  quinsy,  I  certainly  shan't  try  that 
way  out,"  Sybil  answered  with  a  short  laugh. 

Margaret  glanced  at  her  keenly  for  an  instant,  but  did  not  say 
anything.  Not  being  a  curious  woman,  she  was  always  prepared 
to  take  people  on  trust,  but  from  the  little  she  had  gleaned  from 
her  husband  regarding  Sybil  Deane,  she  wondered  how  any 
girl  so  conspicuously  modern  and  outwardly  prosperous  should 
have  been  compelled  to  spend  over  three  months  in  the  Schultz 
household.  Certainly,  her  father  having  lost  his  money  partly 
explained  the  situation. 

"  What  I  can't  understand  is,"  she  said  to  her  husband 
shortly  after  Sybil's  arrival,  "  how  the  Maynards  could  have  let 
her  go  to  such  a  place." 

Whereupon  he  had  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  muttered 
something  to  the  effect  that  from  the  little  he  knew  of  the  May- 
nards, he  could  not  imagine  them  bothering  about  anyone  but 
themselves. 

Margaret  had  left  it  at  that,  but  though  she  did  not  pretend 
to  be  an  authority  on  social  matters,  she  knew  something  of  the 
type  of  "  younger  son  "  to  which  the  Maynards  belonged.  For 
the  most  part,  smart  young  couples  who  found  Kenya  supplied 
to  a  certain  extent  what  post-war  England  could  no  longer 
provide  them  with  on  war-depleted  incomes — hunting,  shooting, 
polo,  race-meetings  and,  up  to  a  point,  the  lighter  social  side  of 
life.  And  beyond  all  doubt,  Sybil  Deane  belonged  to  the 
Maynards'  world.  A  world,  she  decided  after  another  covert 
glance  at  the  pale  girl  sitting  close  beside  her,  which  might  have 
taught  her  how  to  put  on  her  clothes,  but  which  had  certainly 
not  brought  her  happiness.  "  There's  something  behind  all 
this,"  she  thought  to  herself,  but  she  was  the  last  woman  in  the 
world  to  force  a  confidence,  and  there  was  not  a  hint  of  suspicion 
n  her  voice  or  eyes  as  she  turned  to  her,  saying  : 

"  Do  you  feel  well  enough  to  sit  up  to  supper  this  evening  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  it's  quite  time  I  gave  up  my  invalid  ways." 
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Next  morning  Sybil  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Blake  household. 

"  Do  you  mind  if  I  leave  baby  in  his  pen  beside  you  on  the 
verandah  this  morning,  as  I  shall  be  busy  in  the  dairy  until 
lunch  ?  "  Margaret  asked  Sybil,  as  she  came  round  to  her  wing 
of  the  verandah.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  workmanlike 
than  her  attire — a  sack-like  garment  enveloped  two-thirds  of  her 
figure,  the  remaining  one-third  being  encased  in  rubber  boots, 
while  on  her  head  she  had  jammed  down  a  khaki  helmet  with  a 
a  battered  brim. 

Sybil  tried  to  force  some  enthusiasm  into  her  voice,  as  she 
answered  : 

"  Of  course  I  shall  be  delighted  to  look  after  the  infant." 

"  He  won't  bother  you,  he's  a  good  soul  as  a  rule.  All  my 
children  have  been  brought  up  from  the  beginning  to  realise 
that  they  have  been  born  into  a  busy  household,"  Margaret  said 
as  she  hurried  away  to  return  shortly  with  a  large  baby,  and 
followed  by  a  house-boy  carrying  the  framework  of  a  wooden 
pen,  blankets  and  a  few  dilapidated  toys. 

Still  sucking  his  thumb  contentedly  the  baby  was  dumped 
down  into  his  enclosure,  and  after  kissing  the  top  of  his  head, 
his  mother  departed  with  a  murmured  : 

"  Be  good,  my  fat  cherub,  and  don't  worry  the  pretty  lady." 

From  her  deck-chair,  Sybil  anxiously  watched  his  face  pucker, 
and  the  corner  of  his  lips  go  down. 

"  I  suppose  if  it  yells,  I  shall  have  to  jog  it  up  and  down  and 
trust  that  it  isn't  sick,"  she  thought  to  herself. 

To  her  relief,  however,  her  charge  appeared  to  be  of  a  philo- 
sophical turn  of  mind,  for  his  creases  flattened  out,  and  with  a 
grunt  he  flopped  down  on  a  cushion,  and  picking  up  a  Teddy 
Bear,  that  had  obviously  seen  better  days,  swung  it  by  one  ear 
to  and  fro. 

Sybil  resumed  the  letter  she  was  writing  to  her  mother.  She 
did  not  write  every  mail,  but  three  weeks'  silence  was  unusually 
long. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  kind  the  Blakes  have  been  to  me.  Of 
course,  I  have  no  intention  of  dumping  myself  down  on  them 
indefinitely,  but  just  at  present  I  don't  feel  bursting  with  energy. 
I  haven't  thought  out  any  plans  yet,  so  continue  to  address  me — 
'  C/o  The  National  Bank  of  India,  Nairobi.'  " 

Then  glancing  through  her  mother's  letter,  she  continued  : 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  bridge  club  is  flourishing.    It  was 
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decent  of  George  Brodwell  to  advance  the  necessary  capital 
It  must  be  a  bit  of  a  grind,  though,  teaching  rabbits  without  any 
card-sense  the  A.B.C.  of  bridge.  I'm  glad  you've  managed  to 
persuade  the  pater  not  to  give  up  his  golf.  He  will  need  some- 
thing to  keep  him  going  now  that  he  has  to  fug  away  all  day  at 
an  office  instead  of  strolling  in  for  a  few  hours  every  day.  You 
were  lucky  to  be  able  to  salvage  some  of  our  favourite  sticks  of 
furniture,  and  still  more  lucky  to  run  acros  a  cheapish  flat, 
though  West  Kensington  will  take  some  getting  used  to  after 
Artillery  Mansions.  Anyhow,  anything  is  better  than  having  to 
live  in  a  boarding-house,  and  I'm  glad  you've  struck  a  good 
'  daily  '  to  run  the  place  for  you." 

Laying  down  her  fountain-pen,  Sybil  tried  to  picture  her 
hitherto  pleasure-loving  and  profit-pursuing  parents  settling 
down  to  the  sordid  business  of  trying  to  make  both  ends  meet  on 
an  anything  but  elastic  income. 

"  We  Deanes  mayn't  be  shining  moral  lights,  but  we  do 
buckle  to  when  we  are  down  and  out,"  was  her  unspoken  thought. 

Then  glancing  across  at  her  nominal  charge,  she  saw  that  he 
had  struggled  to  his  feet,  and  was  supporting  himself  by  gripping 
the  rails  of  his  pen  by  two  podgy  hands,  over  which  his  round, 
very  blue  eyes  surveyed  her  gravely. 

"  You  funny,  bald-headed  little  old  man,"  she  apostrophied 
him  with  her  fountain-pen. 

Whereupon,  as  if  he  understood,  but  did  not  resent  such  a 
gross  libel  on  his  person,  he  ruffled  his  head  with  one  fat  hand 
and  raised  a  faint  mist  of  silky  white  hair. 

"  Can  you  picture  me  mounted  guard  over  a  fat,  amiable 
person  approaching  two,  who  has  round  enquiring  eyes  like  a 
Persian  kitten,"  she  wrote  to  her  mother,  after  having  watched 
her  charge  lower  himself  carefully  to  the  ground,  and  proceed  to 
try  and  pick  up  brightly  coloured  wooden  bricks  with  ten  pink 
toes.  He  reddened  to  his  forehead  from  his  exertions,  and 
finally  allowing  the  bricks  to  get  the  better  of  his  perseverance, 
he  rolled  over  on  one  side  and  was  soon  sleeping  peacefully. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  Sybil  had  met  the  entire  Blake  family. 
Young  Jim  (to  distinguish  him  from  his  father,  who  was  known  to 
his  intimates  as  Old  Jim)  possessed  some  of  his  mother's  serene 
beauty,  while  his  sister,  Jean,  three  years  his  junior,  was  a  plain, 
serious  little  person,  with  very  intelligent  brown  eyes,  and  a 
penchant  for  using  many-syllabled  words. 
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"  It  was  just  as  I  expected  that  the  boy  would  have  your 
looks  instead  of  the  girl,  to  whom  they'd  be  ever  so  much  more 
useful,"  Sybil  declared  to  Margaret. 

"  Jean's  the  brainy  one  of  the  family  though,"  her  father 
retorted  in  quick  defence  of  his  only  daughter.  "  She's  by  way 
of  having  literary  tastes.  Her  best  effort  was  on  the  subject  of — 
'  Settlers,'  and  I  would  have  given  anything  to  have  read  it 
aloud  at  one  of  the  Legislative  Council  meetings." 

"  Read  it  to  Sybil  now.  It's  in  my  writing-table  drawer," 
Margaret  said. 

Laying  down  his  pipe  and  unfolding  a  sheet  of  foolscap  Blake 
read  aloud  : 

"  A  settler  is  generally  a  man,  but  he  may  be  a  lady  some- 
times. He  works  hard  all  day  under  a  tropical  sun,  until  it  is 
time  for  what  he  cognises  his  '  Sun-downer.'  A  '  Sun-downer  ' 
is  any  sort  of  an  intemperate  drink,  and  when  he  has  a  visitor  he 
lifts  his  glass  and  says — '  Here's  to  you  ! '  And  his  visiter 
makes  a  noise  that  sounds  like — '  Chin-Chin,'  which  means  he 
would  like  another,  for  that  is  what  generally  reoccurs.  When 
anything  goes  wrong  on  the  farm,  the  settler  says  it's  an  act  of 
God,  which  means  it  isn't  his  fault  though  sometimes  it  really  is. 
Quite  orfen  he  seems  to  think  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Guvernment, 
which  induces  him  to  be  very  angry  and  to  go  about  saying — '  I'd 
like  to  sack  the  lot  of  them.'  Only  that  doesn't  really  help  him, 
because  in  Kenya  anyhow  you  can't  abolish  the  Guvernment 
like  people  do  in  England  when  they  get  tired  of  it,  and  have 
what  is  described  as  a  General  Electorate.  Another  thing 
which  makes  the  settler  what  he  calls — '  see  red  '  is  the  books 
ladies  in  England  write  about  Kenya.  One  settler  who  visited 
us  once  got  so  red  and  angry  about  what  he  called  '  the  bilge  ' 
such  ladies  write  that  I  thought  he  would  burst,  and  so  did  my 
brother  Jim,  but  he  didn't.  Afterwards  we  looked  up  what 
'  bilge  '  meant  in  the  dikshonary,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  fit  in 
with  the  way  a  gentleman  should  speak  of  a  lady  even  though 
she  does  write  books  about  Kenya.  It  seems  to  mean  either  the 
flat  part  of  a  ship's  bottom  or  water  with  a  bad  smell.  Anyhow 
if  I  was  a  lady  in  England  who  tries  to  write  books  about  Kenya, 
I'd  stay  there,  I  mean  in  England,  because  it  can't  be  exactly 
nice  to  have  '  bilge  '  thrown  over  you.  Of  corse,  there  are  other 
kind  of  settlers  who  do  not  get  angry  over  what  my  mother  calls 
'  trifles,'  but  my  daddy  says  a  settler  is  orfen  a  long-suffering 
indervidual,  and  you  must  make  allowances." 
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"  Priceless  !  "  laughed  Sybil.  "  Especially  the  part  about  the 
would-be  lady  novelist." 

Of  the  Blake  household,  but  apart  from  it,  was  the  manager, 
Mr.  Sparrow,  a  very  silent  young  man,  who  apparently  found 
nothing  to  laugh  at  in  the  world.  As  he  lived  in  a  small  wooden 
bungalow  about  a  mile  from  the  "  N'duthu  "  homestead,  Sybil 
did  not  see  much  of  him,  though  he  occasionally  joined  them  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday  afternoons  to  make  a  four  at  tennis  when  he 
played  an  effective  and  speechless  game. 

"  Does  he  never  exert  himself  to  talk  ?  "  she  asked  Blake  one 
day,  when  having  toiled  all  the  afternoon  she  had  extracted 
nothing  but  a  reluctant  "  Yes  "  or  "  No,"  varied  by  an  occasional 
"  Quite,"  from  him. 

"  Sparrow  is  shy  with  strangers,"  replied  the  ever-tolerant 
Blake. 

One  afternoon  Sybil  remarked  with  unwonted  seriousness  to 
Margaret : 

"  Have  you  realised  that  I  have  been  with  you  a  whole  month, 
and  that  I  can't  possibly  plant  myself  on  you  indefinitely  ?  " 

"  Why  ever  not  ?  Stay  as  long  as  you  are  happy  with  us. 
I  enjoy  having  you  especially  as  Jim's  so  often  away,  and  when 
the  children  are  at  school  I  should  be  lonely  if  I  weren't  so  busy. 
I  expect  though,"  she  added,  a  shade  of  wistfulness  darkening 
her  eyes,  "  you  must  find  it  very  dull,  very  different  to  the  life 
to  which  you've  been  accustomed." 

Sybil  did  not  reply  for  an  instant. 

"  If  you  had  told  me  six  months  ago  that  I  would  have  settled 
down  to  an  existence  without  dancing  and  other  excitements, 
and  without  generally  one  or  two  men  in  tow,  I  wouldn't  have 
believed  you.  And  yet,  here  at  '  N'duthu,'  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  that  I  can  remember,  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  be 
content,  and  not  always  on  the  qui  vive  as  to  what  is  going  to 
happen  next.  Molo  was  only  just  bearable  because  I  could  see 

the  funny  side  of  Flossie,  and  because ,"  she  hesitated,  and 

then  asked  carelessly — "  Have  you  ever  come  across  a  man 
called  Praed  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  the  hunter  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

It  was  Margaret  who  hesitated  this  time,  and  when  she 
eventually  voiced  her  thoughts,  she  spoke  slowly,  as  if  she  were 
choosing  her  words  carefully. 

"  A  year  or  so  ago  Mr.  Praed  spent  a  fortnight  on  the  farm. 
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The  effect  he  had  on  the  children  must  have  been  something 
like  the  Pied  Piper's,  for  they  followed  him  everywhere  though 
he  apparently  didn't  take  much  notice  of  them.  Unfortunately 
he  fascinated  my  governess  too." 

"  What  happened  ?  "  leaning  forward  eagerly. 

"  She  was  a  silly,  rather  hysterical  girl,  I  mean  where  men  in 
general,  and  Mr.  Praed  in  particular,  were  concerned.  And 
when  he  left  suddenly,  she  took  an  overdose  of  veronal." 

"  How  jolly  for  you  !  I  suppose  you  nursed  her  back  to 
sanity  ?  " 

"  I  did  my  best,  but  I  was  never  able  to  cure  her  mind  as  I 
did  her  body." 

"  Where's  she  now  ?  " 

"  She  suddenly  married  a  nice  young  man,  a  settler  in  the 
Naivasha  District.  He  was  genuinely  in  love  with  her,  and  I 
hear  they  are  moderately  happy,  but  I  shall  always  feel  sorry 
for  him,  as  she  obviously  made  a  convenience  of  him." 

"  She's  not  the  first  girl  to  have  done  that,"  Sybil  answered 
shortly,  then  changing  the  subject  abruptly.  "  But  we  still 
haven't  decided  about  my  staying  on  with  you." 

"  Yes,  we  have.  So  long  as  you  are  happy  here,  we  shall  love 
to  have  you." 

"  Can't  be  done  !  I  have  done  heaps  of  things  I  oughtn't  to 
have,  but  I've  never  been  a  hanger-on.  If  I'm  to  become  a 
fixture,  I  must  have  a  definite  job." 

"  But  you  are  always  doing  things  for  me  ;  think  of  that  pile 
of  uninteresting  mending  which  you  have  got  through,  and  how 
smart  the  sitting-room  looks  with  its  new  covers  and  cushions. 
And  you  are  so  nice  and  human  with  baby." 

Sybil  laughed. 

"  You  eternal  mother  !  By  the  way,  does  your — after-thought 
own  to  a  name  ?  The  children  dismiss  him  tersely  as  '  it,'  and 
he  is  either  the  '  old  'un  '  or  the  '  young  'un  '  to  your  husband, 
while  of  course  you  blither  about  him.  Don't  tell  me,"  she  said, 
stooping  down  and  prodding  the  infant,  who  was  placidly 
sucking  a  rubber  ball  on  a  rug  at  his  mother's  feet,  "  that  you 
have  forgotten  to  have  him  christened  ?  " 

Margaret  leant  down  and  picking  up  her  "  after-thought  " 
laid  her  cool  cheek  against  his  soft  muddle  of  a  face. 

"  Of  course  he  has  a  name,"  she  retorted,  "  and  a  very  fine 
one  too." 

"  As  to  that  opinions  differ,"  remarked  Blake  from  behind 
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them.  "  I  call  it  a  handicap,  not  to  say  a  deadly  insult,  the 
handle  she  has  given  his  name.  I  was  a  weak  fool,  and  gave  in 
for  peace's  sake,  so  the  poor  little  devil  has  started  off  life  labelled 
as  '  Ferdinand.'  " 

"  Ferdinand  !  "  echoed  Sybil.  "  That  rather  rings  of  the 
Balkans." 

"  No,  it  has  a  much  humbler  origin.  I  allowed  a  drunken  old 
reprobate  to  squat  on  my  farm,  and  one  day  he  picked  out 
Young  Jim  from  the  stream  near  the  dam,  and  after  that  the 
wife  could  not  do  enough  for  him,  even  to  supplying  him  with 
whisky.  Then  he  went  down  with  pneumonia,  and  when  he 
was  dying  he  sent  for  her,  and  asked  if  a  child  of  hers  might 
bear  his  name.  Of  course,  he  was  delirious  at  the  time,  and 
didn't  know  what  he  was  saying." 

"  I  think  he  did,  Jim,"  his  wife  interrupted  gently.  "  We 
were  about  the  only  people  who  had  been  kind  to  him  since  he 
started  to  go  down  the  hill,  and  he  meant  his  dying  wish  to  be  a 
compliment.  I  must  own  though,"  she  said,  turning  to  Sybil, 
"  that  when  it  came  to  the  point,  I  found  it  rather  difficult  to 
label  my  nice  fat  baby  '  Ferdinand.'  However,  I  had  given  my 
word,  so  it  couldn't  be  helped,  could  it — Ferdinand  ?  "  and  she 
tickled  his  chin  with  a  spray  of  jasmine,  while  he  gurgled  his 
pleasure. 

Looking  on  Sybil  wondered,  by  no  means  for  the  first  time, 
why  so  much  domesticity  didn't  bore  her,  and  as  she  lay  awake 
that  night  she  wondered  what  further  changes  Kenya  was  going 
to  make  in  her. 

"  I've  been  idiotic  enough  to  develop  a  conscience,"  she 
thought  to  herself,  "  and  now  I'm  starting  to  get  really  potty 
over  a  fat  baby,  with  very  blue  eyes,  who  gurgles  '  Yum- Yum  ' 
whenever  he  is  especially  pleased  about  anything,  and  who 
answers  to  the  ridiculous  name  of  '  Ferdinand.' ' 

She  fell  asleep  without  having  found  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
her  problem. 


CHAPTER    II 

IT  was  Blake  who  eventually  found  a  definite  outlet  for 
Sybil's  activities. 

"  Are  you  any  good  at  figures  ?  "  he  asked  her  one  evening, 
after  having  wrestled  for  over  an  hour  with  his  wife's  elementary 
ideas  of  keeping  her  dairy  and  poultry  accounts,  "  Meg's  a 
fundi  at  running  her  own  show,  but  she  can't  add  two  and  two 
together,  much  less  allocate  her  various  times." 

"  I  used  to  be  considered  quite  bright  at  arithmetic  at  school, 
and  perhaps  if  you  were  to  start  me  off  square,  I  might  be  of 
some  use,"  Sybil  answered. 

"  I  will  be  grateful  if  you  will.  I  can't  bother  Sparrow,  who 
has  quite  enough  to  do  with  superintending  the  actual  working 
of  the  shamba." 

Sybil  justified  her  assertion  of  being  "  bright  "  at  figures,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  had  made  order  out  of  chaos  of  Margaret's 
quite  considerable  takings  in  dairy  and  poultry  produce. 

"  Do  you  realise  that  quite  a  dozen  of  your  customers  haven't 
paid  their  bills  for  three  months,"  she  challenged  her.  "  To  say 
nothing  of  your  having  paid  twice  for  the  last  lot  of  chicken-seed." 

"  I  dare  say.  I  know  I'm  hopeless  over  money  matters," 
returned  the  otherwise  practical  Mrs.  Blake. 

There  was  nearly  a  quarrel  between  Sybil  and  the  Blakes 
when  they  insisted  upon  giving  her  a  salary,  but  Blake  refused 
to  see  her  contention  that  "  board  and  bed  "  were  payments  in 
themselves. 

"  You've  got  to  look  ahead,"  he  reminded  her.  "  And  the 
experience  you  are  now  getting  may  be  useful  to  you  some  day." 

"  But  why  should  I  gain  experience  at  your  cost  ?  " 

"  But  you  are  not.  We  are  going  to  get  our  money's  worth 
out  of  you,  don't  you  worry  !  " 

And  here,  perforce,  she  had  to  let  the  matter  rest.  But  as  the 
weeks  passed  she  realised  with  a  glow  of  pride  that  she  was 
indeed  taking  a  definite  part  in  the  life  of  the  "  N'duthu  " 
household,  for  now  she  worked  three  evenings  a  week  helping 
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Blake  with  his  arrears  of  correspondence  and  checking  the 
various  accounts  of  his  numerous  interests  apart  from  the  farm 
itself,  the  chief  activity  of  which  was  maize-growing.  From  a 
picturesque  point  of  view,  a  dull  crop — acre  after  acre,  mile 
upon  mile  of  immense  furrows,  in  which  during  and  after  the 
rains  the  green  plants  grew  as  high  as  ten  feet,  while  their  juicy 
cobs  swelled  and  fattened  until  they  were  ripe  enough  to  be  cut 
down  and  carted  away,  leaving  the  leaves  and  stalks  to  dry  and 
ripen  to  the  colour  of  oats.  But  what  surprised  Sybil  most 
in  maize  cultivation  was  the  abnormal  growth  of  the  weeds, 
which  seemed  to  spring  up  almost  in  a  single  night  on  any  bare 
patch  of  ground.  She  would  stand  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  and 
watch  the  long  lines  of  ox-ploughs  cutting  through  the  rich 
green  verdure,  and  turning  in  the  weeds  in  order  to  retain  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

And  just  as  she  used  to  watch  and  listen  to  the  sharp  ripping 
sound  of  the  frame-saw  and  the  hum  of  the  circular-saw  in  the 
timber-milling  sheds  at  Molo,  so  she  now  watched  and  listened 
to  a  Ransome's  maize-sheller  at  work,  which  could  account  for 
from  five  to  eight  hundred  bags  a  day,  and  which  reminded  her 
of  some  huge  prehistoric  beast  of  iron  sinews  instead  of  bony 
structure,  whose  insatiable  maw  was  ever  in  action. 

Next  in  order  of  importance  at  "  N'duthu  "  came  the  dairy 
business,  and  on  the  level  pasture  lands  reaching  to  the  Lake's 
shores  grazed  the  various  herds — grade  Friesians  and  Ayrshires, 
kept  strictly  apart  from  the  "  native  "  breeds,  from  whose  milk 
Margaret  Blake  made  most  of  the  rich  butter,  which  went  in 
twice  a  week  to  Nakuru. 

Kenya  being  a  country  of  extremes,  Sybil  was  to  see  a  rainy 
season  of  violent  torrential  storms  followed  by  a  drought,  when 
the  Blakes'  energies  were  concentrated  on  keeping  their  herds 
alive  on  burnt-up  grass  and  fast-drying  streams. 

"  The  real  trouble  comes  when  the  calves  die  off  from  mal- 
nutrition, because  the  cows  won't  yield  their  milk  without  them, 
so  we  have  to  try  what  camouflage  will  do,"  Margaret  told  her, 
as  she  led  the  way  to  the  principal  milking-boma,  where  propped 
up  against  the  bereaved  mothers'  stalls  were  rows  of  little  skins 
stuffed  with  straw. 

"  The  poor  foolish  creatures,"  she  murmured,  as  the  cows  turned 
their  mild  eyes  upon  her,  while  they  submitted  to  be  milked. 

Blake  joined  them  as  they  walked  back  to  the  bungalow,  and 
turning  to  him  Sybil  asked  : 
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"  What's  the  meaning  of '  N'duthu  '  ?  " 

"  It's  a  native  name  and  difficult  to  translate  into  actual 
English,"  he  answered.  "  You've  probably  noticed  those  two 
crossed  Masai  spears  over  the  main  entrance  of  the  bungalow  at 
the  end  of  which  are  two  round  feathery  balls,  not  unlike 
miniature  sweeps'  brooms  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  About  eighteen  years  ago  when  I  was  prospecting  for  a  site 
on  which  to  build  a  house,  I  met  two  Masai  el-morani  " 
(warriors)  "  in  full  fighting-rig.  One  of  them  wore,  what  you 
don't  often  see  these  days,  a  Masai  war-bonnet  made  out  of  the 
mane  of  a  lion  and  looking  very  like  a  Grenadier's  shako  of  the 
last  century.  They  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  each  carried 
a  seven-foot  spear,  a  short  sword  in  his  belt,  as  well  as  a  heavy- 
headed  war-club  and  shield  of  buffalo  hide  decorated  with  the 
heraldic  markings  of  his  tribe.  I  don't  believe  that  before  or 
since  I've  ever  seen  such  splendid  specimens  of  humanity,  but 
that  didn't  prevent  them  from  being  ugly  customers  to  tackle 
single-handed.  I  thought  I  was  in  for  trouble  when  they 
grounded  their  spears  with  a  thud.  I  suppose  I  must  have  drawn 
back,  for  with  a  superb  gesture  the  wearer  of  the  war-bonnet 
pointed  to  the  round  balls  of  clipped  marabout  feathers  fastened 
to  their  spears,  which  he  explained  meant  that  they  were  passing 
through  my  land  on  a  peaceful  errand.  I  asked  him  what  he 
called  this  emblem,  and  from  a  jumble  of  sounds  I  extracted  the 
one  word  '  N'duthu,'  so  I  decided  to  call  the  homestead  after  it." 
Then  slipping  his  hand  through  Margaret's  arm,  he  added — 
"  Of  course,  I  didn't  know  then  that  I  was  ever  going  (o  let 
myself  in  for  a  nagging  wife." 

If  Sybil  wanted  to  find  her  hostess  of  a  morning,  she  would 
make  her  way  to  the  low,  red-tiled,  whitewashed  shed  to  the 
right  of  the  tennis-court,  where  the  separator  droned  interminably 
while  a  thin  stream  of  fresh  cream  filled  the  cans,  and  large, 
scrupulously  clean,  aluminium  basins  stood  brimming  with 
milk  on  the  scrubbed  deal  shelves.  And  while  she  delivered  her 
message,  or  talked  idly,  Margaret  wrould  never  pause  in  her  deft 
rolling  up  of  half-pound  packets  of  golden-yellow  butter  in 
greased  paper. 

After  visiting  one  or  two  near  neighbours,  Sybil  found  the 
bungalow  at  "  N'duthu  "  was  typical  of  other  farm-houses  in 
the  district,  and  was  built  like  its  fellows  of  solignumed  wood 
with  a  broad  verandah  and  two  narrower  wings  projecting  to  the 
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rear,  so  that  it  enclosed  three  sides  of  a  square,  in  which  a  rose 
garden  intersected  by  cinder-covered  paths  was  generally  to  be 
seen,  while  the  kitchen  and  stone  store-house  were  linked  to  the 
main  building  by  a  covered  passage.  The  roofing  of  corrugated 
iron  was  more  serviceable  than  beautiful,  and  acted  as  a  catch- 
ment-area for  the  rain-water,  which  filled  the  large,  ungainly 
galvanised  iron  tanks  ;  great  clumps  of  purple  and  terra-cotta 
bougainvilia  being  planted  in  front  of  them  to  hide  some  of 
their  ugliness.  The  interior  of  the  "  N'duthu  "  homestead 
consisted  of  large  airy,  cedar-lined  rooms,  homely  and  comfort- 
ably furnished,  without  any  of  the  elegance  to  be  found  in 
Elizabeth  Maynard's  stone  bungalow. 

"  As  our  Indian  fundi  made  practically  all  our  furniture,  we 
don't  aspire  to  look  anything  else  but  home-made,"  Margaret 
said  to  Sybil,  when  she  had  been  telling  her  of  some  of  the 
bargains  which  her  cousin  had  picked  up  at  auction  sales  in 
Nairobi  and  in  the  bazaar  at  Mombasa. 

"  I  wouldn't  take  one  of  Elizabeth's  brass-studded  Arab 
chests  or  any  of  her  Sheraton  '  pieces  '  for  your  cosy  living- 
room,"  Sybil  answered  with  convincing  sincerity.  "  Elizabeth's 
rooms  merely  satisfied  the  eye,  while  everything  at  '  N'duthu  ' 
spells  comfort." 

If  the  grown-ups  at  "  N'duthu  "  spent  most  of  their  leisure 
time  on  its  verandah,  the  younger  Blakes  centred  their  activities 
in  the  orchard  where,  in  a  wire-fenced  enclosure  at  one  corner, 
Young  Jim  and  Jean  kept  a  miniature  zoo,  which  consisted  of  a 
decidedly  mixed  "  bag,"  for  a  duiker,  the  pocket  Venus  among 
African  buck,  standing  nine  inches  high,  which  made  periodical 
raids  upon  the  rose  garden  and  ate  off  tender  shoots,  fraternised 
amicably  with  a  family  party  of  Angora  rabbits,  who  for  some 
unexplained  reason  were,  according  to  Jean — "  dead  cuts  "  with 
their  next-door  neighbours,  a  couple  of  hyrax,  who  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  a  thick  clump  of  olive-wood  trees.  A  bottle-fed 
baby  giraffe  held  pride  of  place,  though  a  mere-cat  followed  the 
children  about  like  a  dog.  In  the  miniature  pond  a  lame  duck 
floundered  about  with  a  flamingo,  while  a  secretary  bird  surveyed 
them  with  an  air  of  pharisaical  contempt,  and  a  mongoose 
sought  nourishment  amongst  broken  egg-shells.  In  a  swing-cage 
near  the  entrance  a  brilliant  yellow  and  scarlet  parrot  christened 
"  Old  John  Silver  "  greeted  visitors  with  either  a  friendly — 
"  Come  inside,  darling  !  "  or  a  patronising — "  Yes,  we  have  no 
bananas  to-day  !  "  The  only  member  of  this  amateur  zoo  who 
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was  allowed  to  leave  the  enclosure  was  a  small  grey-skinned 
monkey,  who  was  friends  with  everyone  including  "  Blotto,"  a 
wire-haired  terrier,  the  children's  inseparable  companion. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  will  simply  ever  guess  how  he  came  to 
be  called  '  Blotto  '  ?  "  Jean  said  to  Sybil. 

"  You'll  have  to  tell  me,  I  am  very  bad  about  guessing." 

"  Well,  it  was  Daddy  who  started  the  name,  because  for  no 
especially  particularly  important  reason  he, '  Blotto,'  not  Daddy, 
would  sometimes  get  worked  up  into  an  estate  of  intoxicated 
excitement,  and  rush  round  and  round,  as  if  he  was  wanting  to 
catch  his  tail.  And  then  Daddy  would  ejackerlate — '  Why, 
blessed,  if  that  dog  isn't  blotto  again  ! '  Quite  an  appropriated 
name,  don't  you  think,  Miss  Deane  ?  " 

And  Sybil  agreed  gravely  that  it  was — "  quite  an  appropriated 
name."  Then  as  Jean  darted  forward  to  catch  up  with  her 
brother,  she  turned  to  Margaret,  on  whose  lap  the  baby  was 
sitting  gazing  around  him  in  wide-eyed  solemnity. 

"  If  there's  one  person  in  the  world  I  should  like  to  see  in 
'  an  estate  of  intoxicated  excitement,'  it  would  be  your 
Mr.  Sparrow." 

"  Yes,  he  is  rather  painfully  silent,  isn't  he  ?  Perhaps  though 
he  will  brighten  up  when  he  gets  married." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  actually  nerved  himself  up  to 
propose  to  a  girl  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is  expecting  to  be  married  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
a  girl  who  is  coming  out  from  England." 

"  Yes,  Mummy,  and  do  you  know  her  name  is  '  Miss  Bird,'  " 
chimed  in  Jean  who  had  rejoined  them.  "  I  call  it  a  most 
remarkable  co — co — incident  for  a  Mr.  Sparrow  to  marry  a 
Miss  Bird,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Rats  !  That's  not  a  co — co — incident,"  mimicked  her 
brother,  "  that's  natural  history." 

Then  as  the  two  children  forged  ahead  arguing  heatedly  as  to 
the  future  Sparrow-Bird  menage,  Sybil  and  Margaret  followed 
leisurely  with  Ferdinand  ambling  between  them. 

In  the  distance  came  Jean's  shrill  voice  : 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  that,  but  what  will  their  children  be  then  ?  " 

The  orchard  at  "  N'duthu  "  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  spots 
in  the  homestead,  and  Sybil  spent  many  a  peaceful  afternoon 
lying  in  a  hammock  suspended  between  two  apple  trees,  from 
where  she  got  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  plains,  dotted  with  cattle, 
down  to  the  blue  line  of  the  lake. 
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The  dairy,  the  pasture  lands,  the  poultry-yard,  and  the  vast 
expanses  planted  up  with  maize  represented  the  active  com- 
mercial life  of  the  farm,  but  in  the  orchard  fruit  was  grown  only 
for  home  consumption,  though  many  basket- loads  found  their 
way  to  the  hospital.  Except  for  regular  pruning  and  weeding  it 
was  allowed  to  grow  as  it  liked  in  picturesque  confusion.  Squat 
locquat  trees  reminding  Sybil  of  mulattoes  formed  a  dark 
background  to  their  European  neighbours — apples,  pears,  plum 
and  peach  trees  ;  while  heavily  laden  quince  hedges,  granadillas 
shrouding  clipped  thorn-bushes  separated  the  orchard  proper 
from  the  orangery.  To  one  side  stiff  rows  of  King  pine-apples 
bristled  from  a  background  of  pomegranates,  overtopped  by 
paw-paw  trees  of  both  sexes,  and  Cape  gooseberries  and  logan- 
berries grew  amongst  the  scrub  in  weed-like  profusion. 

During  the  mornings  the  turkeys,  those  most  proficient  of  all 
scavengers,  were  allowed  free  run  of  the  orchard,  and  in  the 
fruiting  season  when  the  trees  were  laden  with  golden,  rust,  or 
blush-red  fruit,  small  totos,  naked  except  for  loin-clothes  and  an 
odd  necklace  or  two,  paraded  about  beating  tom-toms  or  home- 
made drums  of  empty  petrol  tins,  yelling  at  the  same  time  at  the 
top  of  their  youthful  lungs  in  order  to  scare  away  the  myriads  of 
opalescent  sunbirds,  inveterate  marauders  of  orchards.  When, 
however,  noise  proved  of  no  avail  either  Young  Jim  or 
Mr.  Sparrow  armed  with  rook-rifles  littered  the  ground  with 
feathery  corpses,  and  not  until  these  were  given  decent  burial 
would  Margaret  step  foot  in  the  orchard.  It  was  useless  for  her 
husband  or  anyone  else  to  point  out  that  the  fruit  was  not  grown 
to  be  pecked  at  and  spoiled  by  the  greedy  beaks  of  feathery 
pirates.  She  did  not  in  the  least  mind  being  accused  of  false 
sentiment  in  this  respect. 

"  I  know  you  are  right,"  was  her  invariable  reply,  "  all  the 
same  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  those  bright  winged  things  being 
slaughtered  by  the  hundred." 

The  wired-off  orangery,  which  lay  to  the  right  of  the  orchard, 
served  a  dual  purpose  as  a  fowl-run.  Here  every  species  of 
citrus  fruit  flourished  in  golden  splendour,  from  immense  pale 
yellow  pomolas  to  crinkled  orange-hued  tangerines,  commonly 
known  as  "  natjes." 

During  the  holidays  there  was  nearly  always  a  Saturday  or 
Sunday  picnic  to  some  part  of  the  farm,  the  lake  being  of 
irresistible  attraction  to  the  children,  who  would  lie  in  wait 
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amongst  the  reeds  of  its  soda-steeped,  fishless,  fowl-less  waters 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  one  or  more  hideous,  dark-horned  snouts 
rise  out  of  the  water  to  be  followed  in  due  course  by  a  great 
ungainly  body,  which  lumbering  on  to  the  shore  would  be  greeted 
by  ecstatic  cries  of  "  Hippo  !  Hippo  !  "  from  Jean  and  Young 
Jim,  intermingled  with  the  shouts  of  "  Kiboko  !  "  of  the  native 
boys. 

There  is  not  so  much  actual  beauty  in  the  setting  of  Lake 
Nakuru  with  the  dark  mass  of  the  Mau  Escarpment  rising  as  a 
background,  as  an  overpowering  sense  of  isolation  due  to  its 
soda-tinted,  brackish  water,  which  attracts  so  little  life.  Apart 
from  its  vastness,  and  that  a  sheet  of  water  enhances  Nature  as 
a  mirror  lights  up  a  room,  Lake  Nakuru  did  not  appeal  to  Sybil 
as  much  as  the  smaller  flamingo-haunted  lake  at  Elmentita  to 
the  shores  of  which  she  had  safaried  with  the  Maynards  on  her 
first  arrival  in  the  country. 

A  few  weeks  later  she  had  accompanied  them  to  a  Christmas 
house-party  in  a  homestead  overlooking  Lake  Naivasha,  which 
bears  the  palm  for  beauty  of  Kenya's  three  largest  lakes.  Of  its 
surroundings,  however,  she  had  the  vaguest  recollection,  for 
they  had  arrived  and  departed  in  a  haze  of  steadily  falling  rain, 
and  though  it  had  cleared  up  at  intervals,  she  had  spent  her 
time  dancing  to  a  gramophone  and  playing  bridge  with  relays  of 
cocktails  and  frothy  flirtation.  In  fact,  a  very  fair  imitation  of 
her  London  existence,  and  when  she  returned  with  the  Maynards 
to  the  Kedong  she  took  with  her  but  one  memory  of  Lake 
Naivasha  revealed  by  a  dazzling  gleam  of  sunlight — a  sheet  of 
blue  water,  fringed  by  rain-  and  sun-spangled  papyrus,  and  on 
whose  smooth  surface  floated  blue-mauve  water-lilies. 

It  was  all  quite  different  at  "  N'duthu  " — no  dancing,  bridge- 
playing,  cocktail  drinking,  nor  idle  nor  serious  love-making,  and 
yet  she  had  never  felt  so  at  peace  with  herself  and  her  surround- 
ings before.  It  went  deeper  than  mere  physical  fitness  and, 
without  her  realising  it,  her  self-respect  came  slowly  but  surely 
to  life. 

"  I  used  to  think  that  all  the  things  that  commonly  stand  for 
home-life  would  bore  me  stiff,"  she  said  one  Sunday  afternoon 
to  the  Blakes  under  the  shade  of  the  orchard  trees,  "  instead  of 
which  I'm  finding  it  just  blissfully  restful." 

Margaret  glanced  at  her  quickly,  but  did  not  voice  her  thought 
— "  You  poor  child,  until  you  came  to  us  you  hadn't  the  vaguest 
idea  of  what  home-life  meant." 
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Blake,  on  the  other  hand,  viewed  Sybil's  remarks  from  a 
wider,  a  national  aspect. 

"  When  I  read  articles  headed — '  Are  we  any  longer  an  Ai 
nation  ?  '  "  he  said  thoughtfully,  "  I  think  to  myself  that  Britain's 
durability  depends  largely  on  the  durability  of  the  home.  I 
know  it  is  the  fashion  these  days  to  decry  domesticity  in  any 
form,  and  that  many  Bright  Young  People,  who  call  themselves 
— what's  the  word  ?  "  snapping  his  ringers. 

"  The  intelligentsia,"  Sybil  supplied. 

"  Yes,  that's  it.  They  are  much  too  intelligent  to  realise 
what  a  sheet-anchor  home-life  is,  so  they  either  kick  it  aside  or 
leave  it  behind  them  and  with  the  superb  arrogance  of  youth 
hoist  the  Jolly  Roger  of  independence-at-any-price.  But  when 
their  ship  goes  aground,  they  are  not  too  independent  to  come 
limping  to  home-shore." 

"  And  what  about  those  Bright  Young  People  who  haven't  a 
home  behind  them  ?  "  Sybil  asked,  throwing  up  and  catching  an 
orange  to  the  absorbed  gaze  of  Ferdinand,  who  was  seated  at 
their  feet  in  the  centre  of  a  rug. 

"  I'm  just  awfully  sorry  for  them,"  Blake  answered  simply. 
"  Mind  you,"  he  added  after  a  slight  pause,  "  I  believe  in  giving 
young  'uns  their  heads  and  teaching  them  self-reliance.  I 
won't  have  Young  Jim  coming  back  and  settling  down  on  the 
farm  for  good,  until  he  has  knocked  about  the  world  for  a  bit 
and  seen  what  other  countries  and  other  people  make  of  the 
business  of  life.  And  if  Jean's  got  the  itch  and  the  brains  as 
well  for  a  university  career  she  shall  have  a  try  at  it.  Personally, 
though,  I'm  all  for  a  girl  marrying  young  and  bringing  up  as 
many  healthy  kids  as  she  and  her  husband  can  afford.  But  if 
Jean's  tastes  lie  in  the  way  of '  'isms,'  as  I  rather  think  they  will, 
I  won't  press  my  point  of  view  of  rocking  the  cradle." 

A  delighted  chuckle  of  triumph  from  the  baby,  who  had  after 
many  failures  succeeded  in  grasping  the  orange  between  two 
chubby  hands,  drew  Sybil's  attention  from  theories  to  actualities. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  know,  Ferdinand,"  she  said,  looking  down 
on  him  and  addressing  him  gravely,  "  that  you  have  brought 
home  one  thing  to  me  ?  Since  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
valeting  you,  I  have  come  to  understand  why  some  women 
throw  everything  overboard  in  order  to  produce  eugenic  babies." 

"  Yum-yum  !  "  announced  Ferdinand  as  he  tried  to  dig  his 
teeth  into  the  orange. 

Then  as  they  lazed  in  the  shadows,  fragments  of  a  conversation 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  quince  hedge  reached  them.  On  their 
way  back  from  tea  with  Mr.  Sparrow,  Jean  and  Young  Jim  wore 
discussing  some  of  life's  little  problems. 

"  What  do  you  think  made  Mr.  Sparrow  ask  Miss  Bird  to 
marry  him  ?  "  came  Jean's  clear  voice. 

"  Don't  know,  unless  she  did,"  returned  her  brother,  guileless 
of  cynicism. 

"  Perhaps  she's  better  than  her  photographs,"  his  sister 
suggested  hopefully. 

"  She  couldn't  be  much  worse.    Those  stick-out  teeth " 

"  Yes,  and  God  forgot  to  finish  off  her  chin." 

"  What  I  bar  most  is  her  stick-up  fuzz  of  hair." 

"  Yes,  just  like  baby's  golliwog,  only  not  so  black." 

"  Now,  Miss  Deane's  hair  is  the  sort  of  hair  I  like,  all  wavy, 
glistening  and  tidy." 

"  I  b'lieve  you're  a  bit  gone  on  Miss  Deane." 

"  Rot !  Just  the  sort  of  thing  a  girl  would  say."  But  he  added 
after  a  slight  pause,  "  I  like  her  smile,  it's  not  there  all  the  time 
like  some  people's,  which  make  you  want  to  bash  it  in,  but  it 
comes  and  goes  quickly  like  the  sun  on  the  leaves.  It  remincs 
me  of  Bennett  Major's  when  he  kicks  a  goal,  only  Miss  Deane's 
smile  is  not  so  far-stretched." 

"  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Sparrow  will  notice  the  difference  between 
our  Miss  Deane  and  his  Miss  Bird  when  she  comes  out." 

"  That's  just  like  you,  Jean,  always — supposing." 

"  Well,  but  supposing  he  does  ?  "  she  persisted. 

"  Oh,  he'll  just  have  to  make  up  his  mind  to  stick  her — 
Miss  Bird." 

"  It  must  be  very  awkward  to  have  to  get  akustomed  to 
somebody  you've  got  to  go  on  living  with  for  always,"  Jean 
murmured  compassionately.  "  When  I  grow  up  I  shall  look 
out  for  a  man  who's  most  like  Daddy." 

"  And  that'll  take  some  finding.  Bet  I  get  to  the  home  paddock 
first.  I'll  give  you  five  yards  start." 

From  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  came  the  scamper  of  two 
pairs  of  feet. 

"  What  do  the  children  see  in  Mr.  Sparrow  ?  He  never  seems 
to  take  any  particular  notice  of  them,"  Sybil  asked. 

"  I'm  afraid  their  motives  are  slightly  ulterior,"  confessed 
Blake.  "  His  carpenter's  shop  fascinates  them." 

"  He  is  awfully  good-natured  too,  Jim,"  broke  in  his  wife 
"  and  is  never  too  busy  to  mend  their  toys." 
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"  Bed-time,  Ferdinand  !  "  Sybil  announced,  wagging  a  finger 
at  him,  which  he  instantly  grasped  with  two  sticky  hands,  and 
then  as  she  picked  him  up,  she  ruffled  his  soft  thatch  of  down, 
saying — "  Come  along  before  your  brother  and  sister  return, 
they  are  much  too  modern  for  the  likes  of  us." 

"  Yum-yum  !  "  chuckled  Ferdinand,  clapping  his  two  fat 
hands  together. 

The  invariable  prelude  to  his  plunging  into  his  bath  was  the 
process  of  counting  his  ten  pink  toes  over  and  over  again.  Once 
in  the  bath  there  were  other  adventures  ahead  of  him  ;  the 
reckless  pursuit  of  chasing  soap-suds  round  and  round  with 
eager  futile  fingers,  the  deliciously  furtive  business  of  sucking 
his  sponge  when  he  thought  no  one  was  looking,  and  the  greatest 
joy  of  all  of  splashing  water  up  into  the  faces  of  apparently 
unsuspicious  grown-ups. 

So  far  as  Ferdinand  was  concerned  life  was  a  very  "  Yum- 
yum  !  "  affair. 


CHAPTER   III 

ArTER  she  had  been  living  for  about  six  months  in  the 
Nakuru  District,  Sybil  decided  that  taken  as  a  whole  she 
preferred  her  surroundings  to  her  neighbours. 

"  One  big  advantage  scenery  has  over  human  beings  is  that  it 
doesn't  talk,"  she  said  one  afternoon  to  Margaret,  after  they  had 
been  compelled  to  listen  for  over  an  hour  to  the  ramblings  of  a 
Mrs.  Robinson  on  the  iniquities  of  her  "  boys,"  and  who  on 
arrival  had  declared  that  she  had — "  dropped  in  for  just  a  few 
minutes  !  " 

"  Poor  soul,  she  is  rather  a  tiresome  person,"  Margaret 
admitted  reluctantly.  "  Still,  I  feel  very  sorry  for  her  because 
her  husband  is  almost  stone  deaf." 

"  Lucky  for  him  !  Was  his  deafness  due  to  natural  causes  or 
acquired  in  self-defence  ?  " 

"  Sybil,  Sybil !    You  aren't  as  hard  as  you  pretend  to  be." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am.  I'm  not  a  bit  what  you  imagine  me  to  be. 
You  insist  on  giving  the  most  earthy  of  us  wings.  I  sometimes 
wonder "  (leaning  forward  and  speaking  with  concentrated 
earnestness)  "  what  you'd  think  of  me,  if  you  knew  the  reason 
that  brought  me  out  to  Kenya." 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  what  you  were.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  what  you  are" 

"  And  what  am  I  ?  " 

"  A  fascinating,  capable  girl,  who  has  just  begun  to  discover 
that  she  possesses  a  moral  sense." 

Sybil  sat  bolt  upright. 

"  I  didn't  think  you  had  it  in  you  to  be  so  discerning.  I 
thought  you  smudged  me  over  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
like  you  do  most  other  people." 

Margaret  laughed  softly. 

"  Other  people,  yes,  everyday  people  who  come  and  go.  But 
you  are  different.  You've  come  to  stay,  for  neither  Jim  nor  I 
intend  to  let  you  go.  You've  filled  a  blank  at  '  N'duthu  '  that 
we  didn't  realise  was  there  until  you  came.  You  are  a  breath 
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from  the  outside  world,  which  helps  to  blow  away  our  old- 
fashioned  cobwebs." 

Sybil  laughed  in  her  turn. 

"  You  will  be  saying  next  that  I've  led  you  astray." 

"  Oh,  no,  we  won't !  Jim  was  only  saying  last  night  that  you 
are  becoming  quite  invaluable  over  the  secretarial  work  of  the 
estate.  He  said  that  if  such  a  thing  as  a  sixth  sense  really  exists, 
yours  is  for  figures." 

"  Really  and  truly  ?  "  blushing  with  pleasure,  that  no  mere 
compliment  could  have  brought. 

"  Really  and  truly.  As  for  Ferdinand,  perhaps  you've  never 
noticed  how  his  darling  blue  eyes  follow  you  round  the  room, 
or  how  his  fat  neck  strains  forward  when  you  go  out  or  come  in ." 

"  Ferdinand,  bless  him  !  "  Sybil  murmured  tenderly.  "  Fer- 
dinand, bless  him  again,  has  reconciled  me  once  and  for  all  to 
solid,  uninterrupted  matrimony.  In  future,  I  am  going  deliber- 
ately to  look  out  for  a  eugenically,  as  well  as  a  financially  sound 
husband,  who  will  supply  me  in  due  course  with  at  least  one 
male  and  one  female  Ferdinand." 

"  My  dear  Sybil,"  Margaret  retorted  energetically  as  she 
folded  up  the  seventh  and  last  pair  of  socks,  which  she  had 
finished  darning,  "  whatever  you  may  have  been  before  I  knew 
you,  I'm  positive  now  that  you'll  marry  for  one  thing  alone." 

"  And  what's  that  ?  " 

"  Love." 

"  To  quote  our  Young  Jim—'  Rats  ! '  " 

And  springing  to  her  feet,  she  leant  over  the  verandah  rail 
while  Margaret  watched  her  intently.  "  Only  twenty-two,"  she 
thought  to  herself.  "  I  wonder  what  has  happened  in  the  past, 
to  make  her  voice  sound  flippant,  and  turn  her  profile  to  stone, 
at  the  mere  mention  of  the  word — '  love  '  ?  " 

"  No  peace  for  the  wicked  !  "  Sybil  exclaimed  a  moment 
later,  without  turning  round.  "  Here's  the  Dodge  girl  driving 
up  the  hill.  I'm  sure  it  must  be,  for  she  has  changed  gear  three 
times  already." 

Even  Margaret's  face  clouded  over  at  the  prospect  of  the 
social  affliction  before  her. 

"  I  was  driving  along  in  this  direction,  and  as  I  had  nothing 
on  until  this  evening,  I  thought  I  would  come  and  look  you  up," 
Miss  Dodge  remarked  languidly  a  few  minutes  later,  as  she  held 
out  a  limp  hand,  before  sinking  languidly  into  a  chair  and 
fanning  herself  with  her  scarf-ends. 
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Now  Margaret  had  known  Sylvia  Dodge  since  she  was  a 
small  girl  with  two  long  flaxen  plaits,  and  long  before  she  had 
materialised  into  "  Beauty  "  Dodge,  the  belle  of  Nakuru. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  couldn't  think  of  anything  better  to  do,"  she 
said  with  a  kindly  irony  that  was  entirely  wasted  on  her  visitor, 
who  was  now  absorbed  in  her  running  repairs  with  the  aid  of 
mirror,  powder-puff  and  lip-stick. 

Now  for  all  her  gentleness,  Margaret  did  not  countenance  bad 
manners. 

"  If  you  don't  want  to  spoil  an  otherwise  nice  complexion," 
she  suggested  mildly,  "  why  not  go  into  my  bedroom  and  wash 
your  face  with  nice,  cold,  clean  water  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  was  forgetting  you  were  old-fashioned." 

"  I  should  say  you  were  forgetting — yourself."  Then  turning 
towards  Sybil — "  I  don't  know  whether  you've  met  my  friend, 
Miss  Deane." 

"  Beauty "  Dodge  extended  a  languid  hand  in  Sybil's 
direction. 

"  I  don't  seem  to  have  met  you  at  any  dances  in  Nakuru." 

"  That's  quite  possible  since  I  have  not  been  to  any." 

"  Do  you  know  Nairobi  at  all  ?  " 

"  I've  spent  one  week-end  there." 

"  You  get  the  most  perfect  dances  at  Muthaiga  Club." 

"  Do  you  ?  I  think  I'd  still  prefer  those  at  the  Embassy  or 
the  Savoy." 

For  the  first  time  "  Beauty  "  Dodge  surveyed  Sybil  with 
languid  interest,  and  made  a  mental  calculation  as  to  her  possi- 
bilities as  a  rival,  while  Margaret,  who  was  enjoying  this  short 
passage  of  arms,  bent  over  her  work  with  a  faint  smile. 

Her  stocktaking  of  Sybil  completed,  she  once  again  turned 
and  addressed  her  hostess. 

"  Have  you  heard  that  Colonel  Thornton  is  really  divorcing 
Mrs.  Thornton  and  that  Sir  Eric  Blade  heads  the  list  of  co's.  ?  " 

"I'm  not  especially  interested  in "  Margaret  began 

when  Sybil  interrupted  her  with  a  quick — 

"  You  surely  don't  mean  Eric  Blade  of  Castle  Blade — the 
Warwickshire  Blades  ?  "  she  asked  "  Beauty  "  Dodge. 

"  I  expect  so.  I  know  he's  a  baronet  somewhere  in  England," 
she  answered,  looking  at  her  with  some  respect.  "  Why,  did  you 
know  him  ?  " 

"  Know  him  !  I  should  think  I  did.  He  was  the  fat  boy  of 
all  my  children's  parties,  and  I  used  to  avoid  him,  because  he 
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always  ate  too  many  ices,  and  had  to  be  taken  home,  sick.  He 
was  rather  a  little  beast  too  in  other  ways." 

"  Well,  he  isn't  fat  any  longer,  and  he's  got  a  waist  since  he 
has  been  in  the  Guards,"  "  Beauty  "  Dodge  declared  in  warm 
defence  of  that  section  of  the  British  Aristocracy  whose  doings, 
or  rather  misdoings,  are  faithfully  chronicled  in  society  papers, 
her  one  form  of  literature. 

"  Eric  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  '  co.,'  "  Sybil  laughed  to 
herself.  "  Why,  I  didn't  think  he  had  the  nous,  unless  of  course 
Mrs.  Thornton,  whoever  she  may  be,  is  easily  pleased  or  extra 
persevering." 

"  Colonel  Thornton  is  just  a  charming  man,  and  I — everybody 
— am  just  ever  so  sorry  for  him." 

"  Is  he  the  Thornton  of  Lone  Farm,  Njoro  ?  "  Sybil  asked. 

"  Yes,  do  you  know  him,  too  ?  "  "  Beauty  "  Dodge  asked  with 
unusual  animation. 

"No,  only  I  remember  my  cousin  Claude  Maynard  saying 
once  that  he  wouldn't  let  Thornton  of  Lone  Farm,  Njoro,  sell 
him  a  horse." 

"  Are  you  related  to  Captain,  the  Honble.  Claude  Maynard  ?  " 
Miss  Dodge  asked,  looking  at  her  with  increasing  respect,  as  she 
wondered,  whether  in  view  of  her  social  connections,  Sybil 
would  not  be  worth  while  cultivating,  even  at  the  risk  of  her 
proving  to  be  a  potential  rival. 

"  Mrs.  Maynard  is  my  first  cousin,  and  I  came  out  to  Kenya 
with  her  about  eighteen  months  ago." 

"  Beauty "  Dodge's  very  red  and  rather  foolish  mouth 
remained  open  with  sheer  stupefaction  that  any  girl,  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  such  social  backers  as  the  Maynards,  should 
be  apparently  content  to  remain  marooned  in  a  quiet  household, 
such  as  "  N'duthu."  Mrs.  Blake  was  rather  a  dear,  but  she 
didn't  even  try  to  get  to  know  exciting  people,  and  the  one  aim 
and  object  of  *'  Beauty  "  Dodge's  existence  was  to  get  in  with 
the  so-called  smart  set  of  Kenya. 

"  Well,  I  really  must  be  going,"  she  said,  recapturing  her  pose 
of  languor.  "  There's  a  dance  at  the  club  to-night  and  I'm 
booked  several  deep.  Bye-bye,  you  two  !  "  and  drawing  herself 
leisurely  out  of  her  chair,  she  slouched  down  the  verandah  steps. 

"  My  love  to  your  parents,  if  you  own  to  anything  so  un- 
fashionable these  days,"  Margaret  cried  after  her. 

"  She's  pretty  enough  in  a  chocolate-box  way,"  Sybil  remarked 
as,  after  much  jamming  of  gears,  "  Beauty  "  Dodge  departed  in 
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a  cloud  of  dust.  "  I  have  met  her  sort  before,  some  fool  or 
other  has  told  her  she  is  pretty,  and  she  has  never  recovered 
from  the  compliment." 

"I'm  afraid  her  trouble  goes  deeper  than  mere  vanity.  She 
is  the  spoilt  only  child  of  a  nice,  homely  couple,  who  have  no 
social  pretensions  whatever.  Unfortunately  about  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  a  certain  Mrs.  Harrington  took  her  up,  and  since  then 
she  has  been  rather  unbearable.  I  mean  having  been  absorbed 
rather  than  born  into  a  fast  set,  she  doesn't  quite  know  the  rules 
of  the  game.  Mrs.  Barrington  is  one  of  the  very  few  women 
I  won't  have  to  my  house." 

"  Why  ?  Is  she  a  persistent  breaker  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment ?  " 

"  No,  on  the  contrary,  there's  never  been  a  hint  of  scandal 
about  her,  but  she  goes  in  for  collecting  pretty  and  attractive 
girls  in  rather  a  businesslike  way." 

"  You  mean  as  a  bait  for  men  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  rather  afraid  so.  Anyhow,  most  of  the  girls  and 
young  married  women,  she  has — patronised  haven't  turned  out 
very  well." 

"  Been  having  visitors,  I  see,"  Blake  commented,  glancing 
down  on  the  teacups  on  the  table  beside  his  wife,  when  he 
joined  them  towards  sunset. 

"  Yes,  first  Mrs.  Robinson  and  then  Sylvia  Dodge." 

"  And  what  did  you  think  of  the  belle  of  Nakuru  ?  "  he  asked, 
turning  to  Sybil. 

"  If  men  are  not  looking  out  for  grey-matter,  they  will  probably 
find  her  all  they  want." 

"  Yes,  that's  rather  how  she  strikes  me."  Then  looking 
closely  at  his  wife,  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm,  saying — "  Tired, 
old  lady  ?  " 

"  Just  a  bit,  but  it's  not  surprising,  since  I  got  off  forty  pounds 
of  butter  and  packed  several  crates  of  eggs  this  morning." 

"  Good  for  you  !  But  go  easy.  I'd  rather  see  a  ton  of  butter 
go  to  waste  than  for  you  to  get  a  headache." 

They  were  holding  hands  now  this  prosaic,  workaday  couple 
and,  glancing  at  them,  Sybil,  whose  moral  sense  was  not  as 
strongly  developed,  as  her  standard  of  good  form  was  relatively 
of  a  high  order,  found  nothing  ridiculous  in  their  attitude.  On 
the  contrary,  she  was  conscious  for  an  instant  of  a  feeling  of  loss, 
as  if  with  all  her  varied  experience  of  men,  not  one  of  them  had 
ever  laid  his  hand  in  hers  and  looked  at  her  with  such  a  depth 
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of  immeasurable  love  and  content.  And  as  she  watched  the 
Blakes,  she  realised  that  her  focus  of  life  was  altering.  Life  as 
they  lived  it  was  like  the  steady,  purposeful  flow  of  a  deep  river, 
keeping  to  a  steady  course,  and  leaving  green  productive  banks 
on  either  side.  There  was  no  cross-current,  no  cataracts,  no 
scattered  rocks  over  which  angry  waters  splashed  impotently, 
and  no  shallow  pools  breathing  stagnation.  A  monotonous 
existence,  perhaps,  but  if  it  possessed  few  excitements,  there 
were  no  aftermaths  of  boredom. 

"  And  how  does  Kenya  itself  strike  you  ?  "  Blake's  voice 
broke  into  her  thoughts. 

"  I  would  rather  hear  your  eighteen  years'  against  my  eighteen 
months'  knowledge  of  it." 

"  Well  then,  to  me  Kenya  seems  too  big  for  most  people,"  he 
said  reflectively.  "  By  that  I  don't  mean  to  set  myself  up  as  a 
judge  of  any  man  or  woman,  and  I  know  that  most  people  out 
here  have  quite  enough  difficulties  to  cope  with.-  But  if  you 
take  Kenya  as  a  vast  canvas,  on  which  the  Almighty  has  created 
a  wonderful  panorama  of  forests,  valleys  and  plains,  and  some- 
thing more  than  a  merely  fine  landscape,  a  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive soil,  and  then  you  start  to  watch  the  antics  of  human 
beings  on  it,  they  strike  you  as  rather  like  the  mischievous 
scratches  of  a  schoolboy  on  a  slate." 

"  What  I've  noticed  is  that  people  won't  stand  inside  or 
outside  criticism." 

"  Yes,  that's  true  up  to  a  point — Kenya  doesn't  take  criticism 
kindly,  and  a  certain  type  of  Kenyan  refuses  to  realise  that  he 
may  be  suffering  from  restricted  vision.  We  are  still  at  the  age 
of  adolescence,  and  youth  is  always  prone  to  believe  in  its  right 
to  be  free  from  all  external  discipline.  It  wouldn't  be  youth 
otherwise." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  right,"  Sybil  admitted  reluctantly,  but 
she  was  thinking  not  so  much  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Kenya, 
as  of  her  own  misuse  of  freedom. 

"  As  for  the  social  side,"  Blake  resumed  as  he  filled  his  pipe, 
"  it  doesn't  come  much  in  my  way,  or  yours  either,  does  it  ?  " 
turning  to  his  wife. 

Margaret  laid  aside  her  knitting  for  an  instant,  while  her 
thoughtful  gaze  rested  on  the  line  of  the  horizon,  just  visible 
over  the  rail  of  the  verandah. 

"  Socially,  Kenya  reminds  me  of  a  patchwork  quilt  made  up 
of  different  colours,  materials  and  shapes,  all  joined  together, 
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and  yet  standing  out  in  sharp  contrast  from  one  another.  The 
only  thing  they  appear  to  have  in  common  is  the  lining — Kenya, 
their  common  background." 

"  And  she  pretends  sometimes  that  she's  a  stupid  woman," 
Blake  said,  turning  and  winking  at  Sybil,  who  smiled  back  at 
him  with  a  laughing — 

"  Sheer  pose,  of  course." 

"  When  I  first  came  out  here,  I  met  one  woman,  who  quite 
unconsciously  set  up  a  standard  for  me,"  he  said,  puffing  at  his 
pipe.  "  A  woman,  who  did  her  unacknowledged  part  in  the 
making  of  Kenya.  She  didn't  even  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word — self-advertisement,  and  I  don't  suppose  there  are  a 
dozen  people  who  remember  her  now.  She  was  a  Mrs.  Grant, 
and  she  lived  on  a  coffee  shamba  in  the  Kyambu  District.  To 
look  at  her,  a  small  wisp  of  a  woman,  you'd  think  a  puff  of  wind 
would  blow  her  away.  But  she  worked  like  two  men,  with  her 
mind  as  well  as  her  hands,  and  without  her  saying  a  word  you 
realised  that  she  hadn't  been  brought  up  to  a  hard  life.  Gentle- 
born  was  the  word  that  fitted  her  best.  I  happened  soon  after 
I  came  to  the  country  to  visit  the  Grants'  shamba,  which  was 
recognised"  as  oiie  of  the  best  managed  coffee  estates  in  Kenya, 
or  rather,  B.E.A.  as  it  was  then.  They  kindly  put  me  up  for  a 
couple  of  nights,  but  it  ended  by  Mrs.  Grant  nursing  me  through 
a  bad  go  of  enteric.  Grant  himself,  at  the  start  anyhow,  wasn't 
a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  and  a  worker,  too.  He  went  to  pieces 
altogether  afterwards  ;  the  war,  life  at  Dar-es-salaam  sort  of 
unhinged  him,  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  since  he's  dead, 
too.  Mrs.  Grant  was  like  a  diamond,  you  needed  a  lot  of  digging 
to  get  at  her,  but  once  you  did  you  knew  you  were  looking  at  a 
gem  of  the  purest  water.  Not  that  she  was  showy  or  sparkled, 
she  was  just  clear  all  through.  Even  now,  I  don't  like  to  think 
of  how  that  woman  worked.  Meg  here  keeps  busy  enough,  but 
I  hope  she  will  never  have  to  get  through  in  a  single  month 
what  Mrs.  Grant  did  week  after  week  as  ordinary  routine.  She 
was  always  the  driving  force  on  the  shamba,  and  Kenya  killed 
her  in  the  end.  What  was  the  name  of  their  place,  Meg  ?  You've 
a  better  memory  for  names  than  I  have." 

"  Pilgrim's  Rest,"  she  answered.  "  One  of  my  biggest 
regrets  is  that  I  never  met  Mrs.  Grant,"  she  added,  turning  to 
Sybil,  "  so  that  I  could  thank  her  for  having  nursed  Jim  for  me, 
and  what  is  more,  for  having  helped  to  keep  him  nice  for  me,  by 
just  being — herself," 
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"  When  did  she  die  ?  "  Sybil  heard  herself  ask,  as  she  wondered 
how  often  Colin  was  to  be  brought  back  indirectly  into  her  life. 

"  A  year  or  so  after  the  war,  I  think.  I  met  her  once  casually 
in  Nairobi,  and  thought  she  could  not  last  much  longer.  Her 
face  was  almost  transparent,  and  she  looked  more  like  a  spirit 
than  a  woman.  She  had  her  boy,  her  only  child,  Colin  with  her. 
A  fine  youngster,  but  of  course,  she  spoilt  him  ;  brought  him 
upon  her  own  fine  lines,  and  tried  to  keep  the  idea  of  evil  from 
him,  when  it  would  have  helped  him  more  if  she  had  accustomed 
him  slowly  to  the  knowledge  that  the  world  isn't  run  on  high 
ideals  alone.  When  I  met  them,  he  was  on  the  point  of  going 
to  South  Africa  for  a  year  or  two  of  belated  schooling,  and  I 
expect  the  blinkers  came  off  his  eyes  then.  I  shall  always 
remember  her  last  words  to  me — '  If  you  ever  get  the  chance 
see  that  Colin  makes  a  good  citizen.'  " 

"  And  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  Margaret  broke  in,  "  that  up  to  the 
present  that  chance  hasn't  come." 

"  Perhaps  it  will  one  day,"  her  husband  answered.  "  He 
made  a  very  good  business  of  his  stock-farm  in  the  Kedong, 
which  he  owns  in  partnership  with  Sir  Michael  O'Brien,  one  of 
Kenya's  absentee  landlords.  He — Colin 's  in  England  at  present 
being  put  through  his  paces.  It  is  to  be  hoped  "  (tapping  his 
pipe  against  the  verandah  rail)  "  it  won't  spoil  him  for  work 
afterwards." 

"  Didn't  you  introduce  him  to  me  once  on  Nakuru  platform, 
Jim  ?  "  Margaret  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  turning  to  Sybil,  "  he — young 
Grant  quite  took  my  breath  away.  He  was  so  extremely  good- 
looking,  but  quite  nice  and  natural.  I  remember  it  all  so  well ; 
Jean  had  a  heavy  cold  and  was  whimpering  all  down  the  plat- 
form, and  Young  Jim  was  about  as  dirty  as  a  small  boy  could  be. 
Baby  was  teething,  so  he  wasn't  looking  or  feeling  his  best,  and 
altogether  we  must  have  looked  a  most  unattractive  crew. 
However,  Mr.  Grant  didn't  seem  to  mind  our  appearance  a  bit, 
and  took  one  child  in  either  hand  and  made  them  thoroughly 
happy  on  ginger-beer  and  buns.  He  promised  to  come  out  to 
'  N'duthu '  and  spend  a  long  week-end  with  us,  but  he  never 
did.  Of  course,  I  know  his  farm  in  the  Kedong  kept  him  very 
busy." 

"  I  expect  so,"  Sybil  said  inanely. 

"  I  heard  the  other  day,  I  forget  from  whom,"  rejoined 
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Blake,  "  that  Sir  Michael  was  giving  him  a  taste  of  a  London 
season,  so  the  boy'll  need  to  keep  his  head,  especially  if  any 
society  girl  takes  him  in  hand." 

"  I  expect  so,"  said  Sybil  once  again  inanely. 

"  I  thought  you  told  me  you  came  across  him  in  Mombasa 
just  before  he  sailed,"  his  wife  reminded  Blake. 

"  Yes,  so  I  did.  I  had  to  look  at  him  twice  though  before  I 
recognised  him,  and  yet  for  the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  see  in  what 
way  he  had  altered,  except  perhaps  in  his  expression.  He'd  got 
the  hard,  reckless  sort  of  look  I  never  like  to  see  in  a  youngster. 
I  asked  him  to  come  and  lunch  with  me  at  the  club,  but  he 
muttered  some  excuse  and  was  gone." 

Blake's  last  words  were  lost  on  Sybil,  for  as  he  turned  to 
speak  to  her,  he  was  confronted  by  her  empty  chair. 

"  I  didn't  hear  her  go,"  he  muttered. 

"  I  expect  she's  gone  to  play  with  baby,"  Margaret  answered 
evasively,  but  as  she  sat  and  knitted  quietly  at  her  husband's 
side,  she  thought  that  Colin  Grant  was  not  the  only  person 
whose  expression  might  be  said  to  have  looked  hard  and  reckless. 


CHAPTER   IV 

IT  was  once  again  holiday  time  at  "  N'duthu,"  and  Ferdinand 
no  longer  reigned  supreme  in  his  glory,  for  there  was  now 
Young  Jim  bursting  with  energy  and  Jean  with  insatiable 
curiosity  as  to  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  Providence  to  occupy 
their  parents'  attention.  Ferdinand  could,  however,  count  on 
Sybil's  undivided  allegiance.  To  her  Young  Jim  and  Jean  were 
merely  "  children,"  nice,  jolly,  friendly  children,  but  neverthe- 
less children  collectively,  whereas  Ferdinand  was  just — 
"  himself." 

"  I  suppose  though  you  are  only  a  little  over  two,  your  male 
vanity  is  sufficiently  developed  to  realise  that  I  am  quite  potty 
about  you,"  Sybil  said  to  him  as  she  drew  a  clean  sock  over  a 
reluctant  foot.  Even  when  he  wriggled  most  there  was  an 
absurd  but  real  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  valeting  Ferdinand. 

"  Yum-yum  !  "  mumbled  Ferdinand. 

"  Thank  you,"  and  she  extracted  a  second  sock  from  his 
mouth. 

"  You  are  a  lazy  old  thing,"  she  reproached  him,  holding  him 
at  arm's  length.  "  Aren't  you  ever  going  to  try  to  talk  ?  " 
Then  taking  him  on  her  lap,  she  deliberately  stifled  another 
"  Yum-yum  "  with  her  free  hand,  whereupon  he  resented  the 
slight  by  biting  her  fingers  with  his  newest  front  teeth  • 

"  Don't  you  really  know  any  other  words  ?  "  she  enquired, 
shaking  him  gently. 

Ferdinand's  very  white  forehead  crinkled  into  a  hundred  tiny 
creases. 

"  Blot — to  !  "  he  announced  triumphantly,  and  submitted 
good-naturedly  to  being  hugged. 

"  Miss  Deane  !  Miss  Deane  !  Where  are  you  ?  .  .  .  Miss 
Deane  !  Miss  Deane  !  Where  are ?  " 

Almost  inarticulate  with  excitement  Jean  and  Young  Jim 
burst  into  the  room  and  tried  to  talk,  or  rather,  to  shout  each 
other  down. 

"  It's  really  settled.  .  It's  quite  fixed  up.  .  .  .  It's  really 
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true.  .  .  .  Daddy  says  we  may  .  .  .  Mummy  is  already  going 
to  ...  We  are  going — all  of  us.  .  .  .  I'm  going  to  ride  Ginger 
.  .  .  Jolly  old  Menengai,  ever  since  I  can  remember,  I've 
wanted  to  go  there.  ...  A  real  safari,  too,  Miss  Deane,  not 
just  a  picnic.  .  .  .  We  are  to  sleep  in  tents.  .  .  .  And  have  fires 
at  night.  I  jolly  well  hope  we'll  bag  a  lion." 

And  so  on — ad  lib. 

Sybil  listened  to  this  almost  incoherent  duet,  and  wh^n  at 
length  she  could  make  herself  heard,  protested  surprise  at  the 
intended  safari  to  Menengai,  the  vast  crater  overlooking  Nakurn, 
the  final  details  of  which  had  been  settled  the  previous  evening 
after  the  children  had  gone  to  bed. 

"  Let's  hear  what  Ferdinand  has  to  Bay  about  it  ?  "  she 
suggested. 

"  Oh,  he'll  only  say  '  Yum-yum,'  or  something  piffling.  You 
know,  Miss  Deane,  you  really  are  a  bit  potty  over  the  little 
blighter,"  Young  Jim  expostulated. 

"  When  I  marry,"  remarked  Jean  didactically,  "  I'm  not  at  all 
certain  that  I  shall  embark  on  a  baby." 

"  You  silly  ass  !  You  just  won't  be  asked,  it  will  just  come," 
retorted  her  brother. 

"  But  all  people  who  marry  don't  all  have  babies,  do  they, 
Miss  Deane  ?  " 

"  Look  at  my  rabbits " 

"  That's  different,  they  aren't  people,"  with  superb  disdain 
from  Jean,  who  added  with  the  utmost  conviction,  "  Anyhow, 
babies  are  the  greatest  interrupters  of  work  that  I  know.  Don't 
you  agree,  Miss  Deane  ?  " 

"  Quite  so,"  Sybil  answered  quickly,  hoping  she  was  to  be 
spared  any  further  appeals  on  the  question  of  birth-control,  but 
she  reckoned  without  Jean's  persistence. 

"  Daisy  March,  my  best  girl  friend  at  school,  has  no  brothers 
or  sisters,  and  lately  because  her  parents  have  bought  a  car,  she 
is  quite  sure  there  won't  be  a  new  baby  as  well." 

"  That's  all  tosh,  because  we  have  a  car,  and  even  though 
it's  only  a  Ford,  it  didn't  prevent  Ferdinand  from  being 
born,"  her  brother  pointed  out  with  irrefutable  logic. 
"  Anyhow,  babies  are  an  odd  sort  of  shauri,  aren't  they, 
Miss  Deane  ?  Because  no  one  can  possibly  want  all  the  extra 
girls  that  are  born." 

Jean's  bright  brown  eyes  darkened  with  defiance  in  her  small 
pointed  face,  and  Sybil  was  wondering  how  she  was  to  avert  an 
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imminent  quarrel,  when  Ferdinand  relieved  the  tension  by 
remarking  gravely : 

"  Blot— to  !  " 

Whereupon  Jean  and  Young  Jim  darted  off  to  tell  their 
mother  of  their  small  brother's  latest  accomplishment. 

To  Menengai's  crater,  therefore,  the  entire  Blake  family, 
including  Sybil,  journeyed  early  one  cloudless  morning. 

It  was  a  pleasant,  easygoing  safari  without  any  question  of 
forced  marches,  the  ox-drawn  wagon  going  ahead  with  the  tents 
and  chop  boxes,  and  the  "  bus,"  a  dilapidated  but  serviceable 
Ford,  following  by  a  more  devious  route. 

They  bumped  and  bounced  over  the  rough  farm  tracks 
leading  to  various  homesteads,  or  occasionally  steered  straight 
ahead  over  vast  undulating  plains  covered  in  places  with  grass 
over  four  feet  high.  They  picnicked  whenever  they  came  to 
shady  clumps  of  trees  along  the  banks  of  a  stream,  and  from 
noon  until  after  four  they  rested  in  meadows  as  attractively 
green  as  any  in  the  home  counties. 

As  Blake  expressed  it,  it  was — "  A  dog's  holiday  "  with  no 
fixed  programme.  It  did  not  matter  especially  either  if  they 
changed  their  minds  regarding  the  evening  camp,  because  it 
was  always  quite  easy  to  catch  up  the  slow-moving  ox-wagon 
and  direct  it  on  a  new  course. 

"  Life's  one  long  loaf,"  was  another  of  Blake's  aphorisms  as 
he  lay  under  the  shade  of  a  group  of  magnificent  dark-leaved  trees 
of  aficus  growth,  with  gargoyle-notched  trunks,  and  watched  the 
sun  dappling  the  ground  at  his  feet,  while  her  busy  fingers  for 
once  idle,  his  wife  sat  propped  up  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
watching  Sybil,  who  lay  curled  up  on  a  tussock  of  grass,  reading 
desultorily,  or  throwing  tiny  twigs  at  Ferdinand,  who  lost  to  all 
sense  of  propriety  lay  on  his  back  on  a  rug  with  his  fat  legs  in 
the  air. 

From  behind  the  trees  came  the  gentle  trickle  of  the  stream 
flowing  over  its  shallow,  gravel  bed,  and  the  shrill  cries  of  Jean 
and  Young  Jim,  who  appeared  to  be  discovering  new  treasures 
every  moment,  and  bringing  them  to  the  grown-ups  to  be  duly 
admired.  First,  it  was  a  weaver-bird's  nest  hanging  like  an 
unlit  Chinese  lantern  over  the  stream,  then  some  quartz-like 
pebbles  from  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

A  sudden  flight  of  crimson-  and  black-winged  lorris  from  the 
olive-bush  scrub  would  send  them  darting  away  again,  and  then 
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perhaps  an  unusual  silence  would  follow  as  they  sat  and  watched 
a  Kavirondo  crane  with  its  black  and  white  plumage  and  crown 
of  yellow  feathers  step  out  from  the  bush  and  sun  himself 
leisurely.  Or,  shading  their  eyes  with  their  hands,  they  would 
watch  a  kongoni  standing  outlined  against  the  sky  on  a  cone- 
shaped  hill,  his  fore-feet  gathered  together,  his  horned  head  very 
erect  in  the  air,  as  he  acted  as  scout  for  his  fellows. 

The  only  thing  which  ever  broke  up  the  harmony  of  this 
picnic-safari  was  an  occasional  thin,  but  determined,  line  of 
siafu,  or  soldier  ants,  which  refused  to  be  diverted  from  their 
route  even  if  it  lay  through  the  centre  of  a  hut  occupied  by 
human  beings.  But  as  Blake  pointed  out,  Africa  wouldn't  be 
Africa  if  there  wasn't  a  catch  somewhere.  Of  necessity  they 
carried  guns,  but  they  only  killed  for  the  pot  an  occasional 
bustard,  wild  duck  or  guinea-fowl. 

Try  as  they  would  to  keep  awake  for  the  lion,  which  never 
materialised,  Young  Jim  and  his  sister  invariably  fell  asleep  soon 
after  supper  by  the  crackling  log  fires,  which  as  they  died  down 
revealed  the  ground  to  be  spangled  with  glow-worms  and  the 
bushes  lit  by  fire-flies. 

"  You  can  tell  we  are  nearing  Menengai,"  Blake  said  to  Sybil 
before  they  struck  camp  one  morning,  as  he  gathered  up  a 
handful  of  soil  and  pointed  out  to  her  that  it  contained  traces 
of  lava,  pumice  and  ash.  "  You  probably  know  volcanoes  are 
Nature's  biggest  fertilisers,"  he  added,  as  he  turned  away  to 
give  final  instructions  to  the  driver  of  the  ox-wagon. 

When  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  reached  the  foot  of 
Menengai,  Sybil  took  a  lot  of  convincing  that  the  grass-clad  hill 
above  her  concealed  one  of  the  largest  craters  in  the  world. 

"  If  that  is  really  so,"  she  said,  "  it's  the  mildest  thing  I  have 
ever  seen  in  the  way  of  extinct  volcanoes." 

Her  thoughts  turned  involuntarily  to  the  dark  rugged  outline 
of  Longonot  and  the  wide  open  maw  of  Suswa,  but  she  quickly 
brought  them  back,  for  of  late  she  had  found  even  a  chance 
reference  to  the  Kedong  Valley  revived  increasingly  unpleasant 
memories.  Colin  Grant  stood  for  nothing  vital  in  her  life,  but 
though  she  would  not  acknowledge  it  even  to  herself,  he  refused 
to  be  dismissed  as  a  merely  unprofitable  investment,  or  rather, 
as  an  amatory  episode  that  had  suffered  total  eclipse.  If  she  had 
known  her  Browning,  as  well  as  certain  post-war  poets,  she 
would  have  derived  little  consolation  from  the  timely  reminder 
of — "  'Tis  an  awkward  thing  to  play  with  souls." 
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"  It's  difficult  to  realise,  isn't  it  ?  "  Blake's  voice  broke  in 
upon  her  thoughts,  "  that  this  unimportant-looking  hill  before  us 
could  contain  the  whole  of  Lake  Nakuru." 

"  It's  more  than  difficult — it's  hardly  believable." 

"  Some  one,  I  can't  remember  who,  has  described  Menengai 
as  a  great  scar  on  the  breast  of  Nature,"  Margaret  rejoined. 

Frequently  during  the  four  or  five  days  they  camped  at  its 
foot,  they  climbed  its  shallow  sides  and  gazed  down  into  the 
tangled  mass  which  filled  its  crater,  where  giant  boulders  lay 
heaped  promiscuously  one  upon  another,  and  trees,  or  rather, 
forests  grew  out  of  the  rubble,  while  an  occasional  faint  steam- 
jet  eddying  from  its  depths  gave  evidence  of  former  activity. 
An  eerie  spot  even  in  sunlight,  and  Sybil  was  not  surprised 
when  the  Blakes  told  her  some  of  the  sinister  stories  that  had 
come  to  be  associated  with  Menengai.  One  of  the  rumours 
which  had  gathered  most  weight  was  that  some  thousand  feet 
below  lay  the  still  undiscovered  site  of  a  once  favourite  dying- 
place  of  elephants,  littered  with  an  untold  wealth  of  ivory.  But 
throughout  the  centuries  Menengai  had  successfully  and  jealously 
guarded  her  secret  hoard,  until  at  last  the  natives  themselves  had 
come  to  believe  that  the  too  curious  or  too  greedy  explorer  paid 
the  death-penalty  for  his  temerity. 

"  Keriochi,  the  driver,  says  that  two  bwanas  did  once  go  deep 
down  into  Menengai,"  Young  Jim  told  Sybil  in  an  awed  voice, 
"  and  that  they  were  never  seen  again." 

"  Let's  come  away  !  "  entreated  Jean,  the  highly  imaginative, 
tugging  at  her  father's  hand.  "  You  never  know,"  she  added 
fearfully,  "  what  may  be  looking  up  at  you  from  the  middle  and 
mesmerising  you  to  come  down." 

There  were  no  untoward  happenings  in  what  Blake  termed 
their  "  mouch  round  Menengai,"  except  one  evening  at  dusk 
when  Sybil  stumbled  over  what  she  first  thought  was  an  up- 
rooted tree,  but  what  she  discovered  afterwards  to  be  the  still 
breathing  body  of  a  native. 

"  I'm  certain  he  wasn't  dead,"  she  said,  as  she  hurried  back 
to  Blake. 

"  Quite  possibly  not,"  he  answered  in  matter-of-fact  tones ; 
"  you've  probably  stumbled  against  one  of  the  customs 
of  the  country,  for  no  native,  if  he  can  prevent  it, 
allows  a  relative,  however  near,  to  die  in  his  hut  for 
fear  of  its  being  haunted  afterwards  by  his  spirit,  so 
the  dying  are  carried  out  into  the  bush  to  perish  of 
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starvation  or  exposure,  with  a  hyena  or  two  always  in 
readiness  to  play  the  role  of  grave-digger." 

"  Can't  you  do  anything  for  that  poor  wretch  ?  "  Sybil  answered 
with  an  uneasy  glance  over  her  shoulder. 

"  Yes,  if  I'm  not  too  late,"  he  replied,  striding  off  in  the 
direction  to  which  she  had  pointed.  "  Anyhow,  I  can  promise 
you  he  shall  have  decent  burial." 

She  rested  content  with  this  assurance  and  never  enquired  any 
further  as  to  the  fate  of  the  human  log  she  had  stumbled  over  in 
the  twilight  beneath  the  shadow  of  Menengai. 

Once  again  back  at  "  N'duthu,"  life  resumed  its  normal 
course  ;  the  mornings  being  given  up  to  the  business  side  of 
the  dairy  and  poultry  yard  ;  the  afternoons  to  resting,  writing  or 
sewing,  and  after  tea  until  sunset  to  cross-country  walks, 
rides,  or  strenuous  games  of  tennis  on  the  ant-heap  murram 
court.  Some  afternoons  they  varied  the  programme  by  lazing  in 
the  orchard  in  attendance  on  Ferdinand.  Half  the  charm  of  life 
at  "  N'duthu  "  for  Sybil  was  its  effortless  harmony.  There 
was  plenty  to  do  if  you  wanted  to  occupy  your  time,  and  if  not, 
you  were  left  without  question  to  your  own  devices.  Sybil, 
being  on  the  active  list,  found  the  days  pass  quickly  into  weeks, 
and  the  weeks  into  months. 

Certain  evenings  of  the  week  were  reserved  for  working  with 
Blake  in  his  small  office,  where  he  would  detail  her  enough  work 
to  last  over  an  interval  of  several  days,  when  he  would  be  either 
in  Nakuru  or  Nairobi,  or  even  further  up-country  engaged  on 
some  of  his  numerous  "  shauris."  At  other  times,  they  spent 
pleasant  lazy  evenings  before  a  leg  fire  in  the  large,  open  grate 
of  the  sitting-room.  During  week-ends  the  guest-room  was 
rarely  empty,  and  many  were  the  discussions  Margaret  and 
Sybil  listened  to  over  local  affairs  in  particular  and  the  destiny 
of  Kenya  in  general. 

"  Is  this  really  me  ?  "  she  would  ask  herself  sometimes.  "  Am 
I  really  content  with  this  humdrum  life  ?  Or  shall  I  break  out 
one  day  and  do  something  idiotic  ?  Do  I,  or  don't  I,  miss  not 
having  a  man  in  tow  and  a  hectic  crowd  buzzing  round  me  ? 
Would  a  jazz-setting  send  me  off  the  rails  again  ?  "  But  she 
never  came  to  any  conclusion,  beyond  a  vague  sense  of — "  I 
suppose  something  or  other  will  happen  one  day  and  send  me 
out  into  the  open  again." 

She  did  not  realise  until  much  later  that  at  "  N'duthu  "  she 
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was  unconsciously  taking  cover  and  recuperating  her  misused 
nervous  forces.  She  might  think  she  was  seasoned  to  emotional 
crises,  but  the  fact  remained  that  she  had  paid  both  mentally 
and  physically  for  her  sensational  excursions.  And  looking  back, 
as  she  sometimes  did,  over  her  twenty-two  years  of  life,  one  or 
two  milestones  stood  out  with  startling  significance.  In  the 
security  of  "  N'duthu,"  the  intrigue  which  had  begun  in  a  haze 
of  jazz  and  passion  and  which  had  ended  in  the  sordid  publicity 
of  a  magistrate's  court,  seemed  centuries  away,  and  yet  it  had 
actually  happened  less  than  two  years  ago.  Another  milestone, 
quite  a  different  kind,  but  all  the  same  a  milestone,  had  been  her 
short-lived  engagement  to  Colin  Grant.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 
Six,  no  nine  months,  and  yet  it  seemed  only  yesterday  that  she 
had  heard  him  dismiss  her  contemptuously — "  You — your  sort — 
are  not  worth  hanging  for."  The  most  recent  milestone  of  all — 
her  abortive  affair  with  Praed,  and  as  the  thought  of  him  occurred 
to  her  one  evening  when  she  was  brushing  her  hair,  she  sat 
suddenly  still,  the  brush  raised  in  the  air.  "  Ye  gods  and  little 
fishes  !  "  she  apostrophised  her  reflection  in  the  mirror  on  her 
dressing-table.  "  Why,  I  actually  tripped  down  the  straight  and 
narrow  way  for  once."  But  she  was  wrong,  there  was  even  a 
nearer  milestone  than  Praed — Ferdinand,  bless  him  !  Ferdinand, 
who  when  his  chubby  fingers  laid  hold  of  her  dress,  clutched  her 
heart-strings  as  well.  Ferdinand  .  .  .  bless  him  !  .  .  . 

It  was  Sunday  evening,  the  last  Sunday  of  the  holidays. 
To-morrow  would  see  Young  Jim  on  his  way  back  to  Crowley 
College,  and  Jean  now  a  monthly  boarder  at  the  Nakuru  School, 
only  Ferdinand  would  be  left,  but  then  Ferdinand  was  everything 
that  was  adorable. 

Glancing  across  the  sitting-room  Sybil's  eyes  rested  on 
Margaret's  pure  profile  outlined  against  the  framework  of  the 
cottage  piano,  which  from  its  slightly  tinny  note  had  obviously 
seen  hard  work.  Was  ever  a  woman  more  unconscious  of  her 
beauty  ?  Did  ever  a  woman  care  less  for  her  appearance  ?  she 
asked  herself,  as  she  turned  idly  over  the  pages  of  The  Taller 
sent  her  by  her  mother. 

An  ink-cross  against  a  wedding  group  arrested  her  attention. 
Amongst  a  bevy  of  bridesmaids  a  fair,  slim  girl  stood  with  an 
inconspicuous-looking  bridegroom  at  her  side.  So,  Iris  Stenning, 
the  sly  little  beast  had  brought  it  off !  Iris,  who  was  no  whit 
better  than  herself,  but  immeasurably  luckier,  for  she  and  her 
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lover  had  made  good  their  escape  on  the  night  of  the  raid  on  the 
exclusive  night-club,  which  they  both  patronised.  She  glanced 
again  at  the  bride's  sweetly  inane  face.  She  didn't  suppose  for 
one  moment  that  Iris  had  owned  up  her  past  to  the  stolid  young 
man  at  her  side.  Who  was  he  ?  Sybil  looked  quickly  at  the 
letterpress.  Mr.  Basil  Bailey,  only  son  of  Sir  Leonard  Bailey  of 
Shoreford  Manor,  Sussex,  and  32  Knightsbridge,  London,  W. 
Bailey  !  the  soap  people,  of  course.  From  a  monetary  point  of 
view  Iris  had  done  well  for  herself,  but  then  Iris  would  ! 

Sybil's  lips  curled  in  rather  bitter  disdain.  All  that  she  had 
obtained  from  her  honesty  was  the  barren  comfort  of  not 
having  cheated.  She  flung  The  Toiler  on  one  side.  She  could 
picture  Iris  floating  down  the  aisle  and  looking  sweetly  indifferent 
to  the  strains  of — "  The  Voice  that  breathed  o'er  Eden."  Lord  ! 
What  a  farce  life  was  ! 

Margaret  struck  a  few  chords  on  the  piano. 

"  Dare  to  be  a  Daniel !  "  rang  out  Jim's  clear  bell-like  voice. 

"  Dare  to  stand  alone,"  piped  Jean  in  shrill  falsetto,  while 
Jim  Blake  blissfully  comfortable  in  an  old  sports  coat  and  carpet 
slippers  hummed  in  unison  from  behind  the  pages  of  The  Kenya 
Chronicle,  and  Ferdinand  beat  time  with  a  wooden  spoon  on  the 
shelf  of  his  high  chair. 

Springing  up  from  the  sofa,  Sybil  crossed  the  room  and, 
picking  him  up,  held  him  close  and  ever  closer  to  her. 

"  Now  all  together !  "  encouraged  Margaret,  and  with 
Ferdinand  in  her  arms,  Sybil  found  herself  joining  in  the  chorus, 

"  Dare  to  be  a  Daniel ! 
Dare  to  stand  alone  . 


CHAPTER   V 

'AN  you  help  me  check  some  figures  after  supper  ?  " 
Blake  asked  Sybil  as  she  sat  writing  letters,  whilst  mount- 
ing guard  over  a  sleeping  Ferdinand. 

"  Of  course." 

Eight  o'clock  that  evening  found  them  poring  over  and 
comparing  ledgers,  daybooks  and  cash  accounts  in  the  office  at 
"N'duthu." 

"  There's  some  discrepancy  that  I  can't  trace,  though  I  have 
been  through  the  books  time  after  time,"  he  admitted.  "  Each 
individual  account  balances  out,  but  they  don't  tally  with  the 
Profit  and  Loss  account.  Shall  I  check  the  figures  with  you,  or 
would  you  rather  tackle  'em  alone  ?  " 

One  quick  glance  at  his  face  changed  Sybil's — "  Please,  do," 
to  a — "  Thanks,  I'd  rather  work  alone,"  for  with  all  his  toughness 
Blake  looked  dead-beat. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  before  she  returned  to  the  sitting-room, 
when  in  a  tired  but  triumphant  voice  she  announced  she  had 
traced  the  deficiency. 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  a  simple,  but  a  clever  bit  of  faking  on  the  part 
of  your  book-keeper,  whoever  he  is.  You  see,"  pointing  to 
light  pencil-ticks  against  certain  figures,  "  that  wherever  a 
thirty-five  has  come  together  in  the  cash-book,  it  has  been 
carefully  reversed  to  fifty-three,  and  the  balance,  of  course,  has 
always  been  in  his  favour." 

"  In  other  words  a  neat  little  bit  of  forgery,"  Blake  said  bluntly. 

"  I'm  afraid  it  comes  to  that.  It  has  occurred  too  consistently 
to  be  a  clerical  mistake  ;  besides,  if  you  look  very  closely,  you  can 
see  just  where  the  figures  have  been  twisted  round  in  certain 
items." 

He  paced  the  room  restlessly  for  some  time  without  speaking, 
and  then  turning  to  her  abruptly,  said  gruffly  : 

"  I  sometimes  wonder  who  I  can  trust.  If  that  "  (glancing 
towards  the  books)  "  had  been  the  work  of  a  Goanese  clerk,  I 
wouldn't  have  minded  so  much,  but  as  the  books  were  locked  in 
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the  company  s  safe  every  night,  only  one  person,  besides  myself, 
had  access  to  them.  Of  course,  as  I'm  morally  responsible  for 
my  staff  to  the  company,  I'll  have  to  stand  the  loss  ;  but  honestly, 
I  mind  that  less  than  losing  faith  in  what  I  thought  was  a  trust- 
worthy, as  well  as  a  likeable  youngster.  The  Public  Schools 
usedn't  to  turn  out  wrong  'uns  in  my  day." 

"  Are  you  thinking  of  prosecuting  ?  " 

"  No,  though  he  deserves  it,  but  I  can't  put  a  white  man  in 
the  dock  in  a  native-populated  country.  I  shall  fire  him,  of 
course,  and  take  on  the  books  myself,  until  I  can  find  some  one 
suitable,"  he  concluded  wearily.  Then  as  his  glance  rested  on 
her,  he  said — "  I  wonder  how  long  it  would  take  to  turn  you 
into  a  book-keeper  ?  " 

"  You  mean  a  qualified  one  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you'd  have  to  be  that.  I  don't  believe  in  half- 
measures." 

"  Where  could  I  get  the  necessary  lessons  ?  " 

"  Nowhere  else  in  this  country,  except  in  Nairobi.  Now 
suppose,"  looking  intently  at  her,  "  I  were  to  think  out  a  scheme, 
would  you  be  prepared  to  put  in,  say,  from  six  months  to  a 
year's  hard  work  in  an  office  with  probably  night  classes  as  well, 
if  I  were  to  guarantee  you  a  good  job  with  prospects  at  the  end  ? 
Don't  answer  now,  give  my  idea  a  night  to  think  it  over." 

"  I  don't  need  a  night,"  she  answered  promptly.  "  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  have  been  wondering  lately  whether  I  could  get 
into  some  work  that  might  lead  to  a  definite  aim.  My  father 
wrote  more  hopefully  in  his  last  letter,  but  even  if  everything 
goes  right,  it  will  be  at  least  three  or  four  years  before  he  finds 
himself  moderately  well  off  again.  So  in  the  interval  I  should 
like  to  branch  off  on  a  line  of  my  own.  I  hate  working 
purposelessly." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  and  I'll  do  my  best  to  see  you  launched  on 
a  successful  business  career.  And  now,  off  you  go  to  bed,  I 
have  kept  you  quite  long  enough  from  your  beauty  sleep." 

But  as  the  door  closed  behind  her,  he  thought  not  so  much 
of  a  prospective  career  for  her,  while  he  speculated  on  the  reason 
why  a  girl  with  her  looks  and  charm  should  apparently  have  no 
man  in  her  life. 

Jim  Blake  accordingly  took  the  problem  of  Sybil  Deane,  as  he 
took  all  his  other  problems,  to  his  wife. 

"  How  do  you  place  Sybil  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  sat  down  on  the 
bed  beside  her. 
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Margaret  did  not  answer  for  a  second  or  two,  and  even  then 
she  did  not  seem  altogether  convinced  as  to  the  conclusion  at 
which  she  had  arrived. 

"  She  gives  me  the  impression  of  marking  time.  What 
theatrical  people  call  '  resting.'  Though  she  has  never  said 
anything  definite  to  me,  I  feel  that  for  some  reason  or  other  she 
has  dismissed  men  out  of  her  life  for  the  present  anyhow.  I 
think  she  genuinely  likes  us,  she  may  even  be  rather  fond  of  us, 
but  the  only  human  being  who  counts  vitally  with  her  at  the 
moment  is  Ferdinand." 

Blake  laughed,  and  covering  her  hand  with  his,  looked 
affectionately  at  her. 

"  I  might  have  guessed  it  would  boil  down  to — baby- worship." 

"  I  am  positive  I'm  right,"  she  persisted  with  unexpected 
vehemence.  "  But  in  the  meantime  how  do  you  propose  starting 
her  on  a  business  career  ?  " 

She  listened  attentively  while  he  outlined  his  scheme. 

"  It  sounds  quite  feasible,"  she  said  when  he  had  finished, 
"  but  training  in  Nairobi  means  living  in  Nairobi,  and  I  shouldn't 
like  her  to  live  anywhere." 

"  I  know,  that'll  be  the  main  difficulty,  but  in  the  meantime 
I  have  to  see  about  her  being  taken  on  in  some  reliable  office." 

"  Until  everything  is  definitely  settled,  why  don't  you  take 
her  into  Nakuru  several  times  a  week,  and  get  her  to  help 
you  at  the  office  ?  The  experience  ought  to  be  of  great  use 
to  her." 

"  Good  for  you,  Meg  !  I  thought  you'd  think  out  some 
practical  scheme.  I'll  make  the  suggestion  to  her  to-morrow." 

The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  chimed  midnight. 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  starting  to  his  feet,  "  I  didn't  know  it  was  so 
late.  I  won't  be  long,"  and  he  hurried  into  his  dressing-room. 

And  while  Margaret  lay  and  waited  for  him  in  her  darkened 
room,  she  realised  that  for  all  their  good  wishes  and  efforts,  the 
girl,  who  had  come  to  them  as  a  chance  visitor,  and  who  had 
remained  for  the  best  part  of  a  year,  would  have  like  everyone 
else  to  work  out  her  own  salvation. 

The  next  few  months  saw  Sybil  motoring  most  mornings  of 
the  week  with  Blake  into  Nakuru,  and  returning  either  with  him 
or  alone  to  "  N'duthu  "  towards  sunset,  when  her  first  question 
as  she  brought  the  Ford  to  the  verandah  steps  would  be  : 

"  And  how's  my  Ferdinand  ?  " 
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Often  as  not  her  query  would  be  answered  by  Ferdinand 
himself  lowering  himself  step  by  step  with  the  help  of  the 
railing.  He  had  put  such  childish  remarks  as — "  Yum-yum  " 
for  ever  behind  him,  and  had  developed  a  language  of  his  own. 

His  greeting  of  Sybil  was  without  variation  : 

"  Syb-a-girl  'ome  again  !    'ome  again  girl-a-Syb." 

Nakuru,  as  Sybil  Deane  first  knew  it,  breathed  a  dusty  air  of 
scrubby  respectability,  and  consisted  of  a  highly  spiced  bazaar, 
a  few  unpretentious  shops  and  garages,  a  church,  a  hospital,  a 
school  and  a  couple  of  hotels.  The  Sports  Club  represented 
its  social  side,  and  the  rival  attraction  to  its  bar  for  the  moment 
was  "  Beauty  "  Dodge,  who  had  advanced  so  far  on  her  career 
of  conquest  as  to  raise  speculation  as  to  the  final  end  of  the 
chapter.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  Sybil  appeared  at  the 
Club  with  the  Blakes,  she,  "  Beauty  "  Dodge,  was  at  first  inclined 
to  regard  her  as  a  potential  rival,  but  when  she  noticed  that 
Sybil,  if  anything,  discouraged  rather  than  courted  notice,  she 
proceeded  to  patronise  her,  which  was  more  than  the  latter 
could  bear. 

"  Do  you  really  think  I  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
make  goo-goo  eyes  at  any  man  who  bothers  to  notice  I  am 
there  ?  "  she  said  on  one  occasion,  looking  at  her  with  dis- 
concertingly clear-eyed  candour. 

And  "  Beauty  "  Dodge,  who  did  not  excel  in  repartee,  from 
now  onwards  regarded  her  with  a  species  of  spineless  dislike, 
which  took  the  outward  form  of  damning  her  with  faint  praise, 
something  on  the  lines  of — "  I  think  Miss  Deane  would  be 
quite  attractive,  if  she  wasn't  so  unfeminine."  Or,  by  way  of 
variation — "  I  call  Miss  Deane  quite  smart,  don't  you  ?  It's  a 
pity  though  she  spoils  herself  by  thinking  she's  clever." 

Sybil,  however,  saw  Nakuru  mainly  from  Blake's  standpoint, 
the  commercial  rival  of  the  future  of  Nairobi.  She  knew  he 
dreamed  dreams,  and  more  than  dreamed,  concentrated  his 
energies  on  pushing  forward  his  pet  project  of  making  it  the 
main  central  distributing  depot  for  up-country  produce,  as  well 
as  tapping  the,  as  yet,  uncalculated  resources  of  the  Uasin  Gishy 
Plateau,  now  brought  into  direct  communication  by  the  recentlu 
completed  Eldoret  Railway. 

He  showed  her  the  proposed  site  for  this  depot,  a  long  un- 
occupied strip  along  the  railway,  on  which  he  proposed,  when  he 
had  raised  sufficient  capital,  to  erect  large  corrugated  iron- 
roofed  cribs  for  storing  grain,  an  engine-shed  for  housing 
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tractors  to  be  hired  out  on  ploughing  contracts,  a  repair-shop, 
garages,  yards  and  quarters  for  the  white  and  coloured  staff,  and 
a  central  office  with  Board-room  complete.  He  also  contemplated 
a  further  extension  in  the  form  of  a  trolley-line  linked  up  to  a 
flour-mill,  for  the  use  of  those  growers  who  were  not  able  to 
mill  their  own  produce. 

"  When  I  was  last  in  Nairobi,"  he  told  her,  "  I  went  to  the 
Land  Office  and  looked  up  to  whom  the  title-deeds  of  the  plot 
belonged  and  found  it  had  been  taken  out  in  the  name  of  Colin 
Grant ;  so  directly  he  returns  from  England  I  will  approach  him 
and  see  if  I  can  get  him  interested  in  my  scheme.  If  he  is  willing 
to  sell  the  plot,  I  shall  then  ask  him  to  come  on  the  Board  of 
Directors." 

Sybil  gathered  later  that  the  main  function  of  the  proposed 
new  company  was  to  be  co-operative  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  that  not  merely  the  small  white  producer  was  to  be  invited 
to  contribute  his  goods,  but  that  native  cultivators  should  be 
encouraged  to  bring  in  their  crops,  and  thus  avoid  the  services 
of  the  middle-man,  in  many  instances  the  Indian  proprietor  of 
some  wayside  duka,  who  demanded,  if  anything,  rather  more 
than  his  legitimate  "  pound  of  flesh." 

"  I  have  often  been  accused  of  being  something  of  a  negro- 
phile,"  he  remarked  to  her  in  this  connnection.  "  But  I  can't 
say  the  accusation  has  ever  given  me  a  sleepless  night,  for  I  do 
most  emphatically  think  that  the  native  is  a  charge  on  the  white 
man.  I  don't,  however,  pretend  this  isn't  a  very  difficult  problem, 
with  more  than  two  sides  to  it.  For  instance,  there  is  the  question 
of  the  fluctuation  of  the  market,  which  conveys  nothing  to  the 
native  mind.  One  season  the  prices  range  high,  and  he  returns 
to  his  shamba  very  well  pleased  with  the  percentage  paid  on  his 
crop.  Next  season,  owing  to  some  reason  which  he  doesn't 
understand,  he  obtains  a  very  much  lower  price  for  precisely  the 
same  crop,  and  he  thinks  the  white  man  is  doing  him  down.  If 
he  is  of  a  sufficiently  persevering  frame  of  mind,  he  tries  another 
season,  to  find  he  gets  an  even  lower  price.  On  this  he  decides 
it's  a  mug's  game  and  refuses  to  plant  for  the  next  season.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  stabilise  the  price  of 
any  individual  crop,  but  I  am  not  without  hope  that  this  will 
come  in  time,  when  we  have  more  data  to  go  on."  Then 
remembering  that  he  was  not  addressing  his  words  to  a  fellow- 
settler,  he  turned  to  her,  saying  apologetically,  "  You  must  shut 
me  up,  if  I  bore  you  with  too  much  shop." 
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Her  reply  in  the  negative  was  convincing  enough  to  bring 
from  him  the  two-edged  compliment  of — 

"  What  I  like  best  about  you,  Sybil,  is  that  you  never  bother 
to  remind  me  that  you're  a  woman." 

When,  however,  she  first  started  to  work  in  a  temporary  wood 
and  iron  shed  near  the  station  premises  in  Nakuru,  Blake's 
plans  were  still  on  blue  paper. 

She  had,  moreover,  to  readjust  all  her  ideas  of  a  business 
man's  office  built  up  on  the  recollection  of  occasional  visits  to 
her  father's  spacious  block  in  Fenchurch  Street,  and  to  his 
sanctum  in  particular,  furnished  with  handsome  leather  up- 
holstered chairs,  finely  grained  and  admirably  polished  mahogany 
table,  imposing  roller-desk,  and  bookcases  standing  against 
panelled  walls,  on  which  hung  heavily  gold-framed  portraits  of 
past  directors  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  firm,  fre- 
quently painted  by  one  of  the  leading  Academicians  of  the  year. 
In  her  father's  official  surroundings  clerks  had  moved  quietly 
and  expeditiously  from  room  to  room,  or  had  sat  writing  or 
typing  assiduously  before  their  desks,  nor  were  they  ever 
apparently  too  busy  to  answer  courteously  and  pilot  respectfully 
any  chance  visitor  ;  visitors,  who,  almost  without  exception, 
bore  on  their  faces  as  well  as  their  clothes  the  hall-mark  of 
commercial  prosperity. 

It  was  all  quite  different  in  her  two-roomed  shed  in  Nakuru, 
bare  except  for  a  rough  deal  table,  a  couple  of  chairs,  type- 
writer, deal  plank  shelf  piled  high  with  dusty  ledgers,  and  a  safe 
very  much  in  need  of  a  fresh  coat  of  paint.  As  for  Blake's  office 
staff,  she  was  for  the  moment  the  sole  representative,  unless  by 
a  wide  stretch  of  imagination  Jeremiah,  the  office-boy  in  tattered 
khaki  coat,  which  was  too  long  for  him,  and  greasy  pants  which 
were  too  short,  who  sat  under  the  projecting  roof  outside  her 
door,  might  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  staff.  There  was 
nothing  silent  nor  obsequious  about  Jeremiah  who,  when  not 
loitering  over  delivering  a  letter,  was  generally  engaged  in  loud 
badinage  with  any  chance  passer-by,  or  who  occupied  himself 
in  the  interval  by  singing  lustily,  chewing  sugar-cane  and 
expectorating  luxuriously.  Nor  was  there  a  constant  stream 
of  morning-coated  or  tweed-suited  visitors,  and  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  enquirer  dressed  as  a  rule 
in  khaki  shirt  and  shorts  surmounted  by  a  topee  or 
terai  in  varying  stages  of  decomposition,  who  might  or 
might  not  take  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  as  he  put  his 
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head  round  the  door  with  a  casual — "  Boss  in  ?  "  she  was 
not  interrupted  in  her  work. 

The  procedure  was  occasionally  varied,  however,  when  a 
seeker  after  information  elected  to  come  in  and  wait  if  Blake 
happened  to  be  out  or  engaged  with  another  client  in  the  slightly 
bigger,  but  no  more  elaborately  furnished,  room  leading  off  hers. 
Though  Sybil  pointed  to  the  one  vacant  chair,  the  majority 
preferred  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  table.  Some — the  shy  ones — 
bolted  at  the  mere  sight  of  anything  feminine  ;  others — the  bold 
ones — sought  to  engage  her  in  conversation,  or,  to  be  more  exact, 
fired  a  string  of  questions  at  her  at  short  range. 

"  Been  out  long  ?  " 

"  About  eighteen  months." 

"  Must  have  been  lying  low  then." 

No  reply. 

"  Never  remember  seeing  you  knocking  round  Nakuru  or 
Nairobi." 

No  reply. 

"  What  about  coming  along  to  the  hotel  for  lunch  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  but  I  am  too  busy  to  get  away." 

"  Ever  go  for  a  joy-ride  ?  " 

"  Only  to  and  from  Mr.  Blake's  farm." 

Some  of  these  chance  callers  addressed  her  as  "  Miss,"  a  few 
by  name,  but  for  the  most  part  she  passed  unidentified  except  as 
— "  Blake's  girl." 

Meanwhile  Sybil  learnt  to  familiarise  herself  with  such 
terms  as — "  Baltic  exchange,"  "  Freight,  overhead  and 
transportation  charges,"  "  Market  fluctuations,"  "  mechanical 
handling,"  as  well  as  such  workaday  words  as — "  output," 
"  production,"  "  shipments,"  "  invoices,"  "  depreciation  "  and 
so  on. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  have  inherited  some  of  the  business 
instinct  which  was  the  means  of  my  great-grandfather  turning 
a  small  private  shipping  concern  into  a  big  company,  and  making 
a  fortune  for  himself  into  the  bargain.  A  fortune,  which  my 
grandfather  consolidated,  and  which  my  father  under  post-war 
conditions  has  dispersed,"  she  said  on  her  return  from  work  one 
evening  to  Margaret. 

"  Jim  says  you  are  doing  wonders,  and  that  if  you  stick  to 
your  job  he  may  be  able  to  push  you  into  a  good  thing  one  day. 
He  says,  of  course,  you  need  experience,  but  that  is  only  to  be 
expected.  And  though  I  don't  want  to  sound  too  much  of  the 
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proud  wife,  I  know  his  word  carries  a  good  deal  of  weight  in  the 
district  and  even  in  Nairobi." 

A  remark  which  Sybil  had  no  difficulty  in  corroborating,  for 
as  the  weeks  passed  she  grew  to  realise  how  much  more  extensive 
was  the  influence  of  a  man  with  a  reputation  for  "  horse-sense  " 
and  honesty  than  that  of  a  more  brilliant  and  go-ahead  business 
rival. 

"  Fireworks  are  not  in  my  line,"  she  once  overheard  him  say 
to  a  client,  who  was  trying  to  interest  him  in  a  highly  speculative 
scheme,  and  when  they  were  alone  he  further  emphasised  his 
point  of  view. 

"  I  always  discourage  any  policy  of  get-rich- quickly  in  Kenya. 
You  can't  legislate  for  Nature,  and  Nature  is  the  ruling  force  in 
this  country,  and  is  a  slow  mover.  There  will,  of  course,  always 
be  a  certain  amount  of  land  speculation,  and  you  can't  altogether 
eliminate  the  element  of  luck.  But  the  type  of  settler  I  want  to 
see  is  the  solid  man,  who  is  content  to  work  hard  and  wait 
patiently  for  his  returns." 


CHAPTER   VI 

E  you  sure  you  don't  mind  being  left  alone  for  three  or 
four  days  ?  "  Margaret  asked  Sybil. 

"  Of  course  not ;  besides,  I'm  never  alone  when  I  am  with 
Ferdinand.  Go  into  Nakuru  and  enjoy  yourselves  for  as  long  as 
you  like.  How  long  is  it  since  you  slept  a  night  away  from  the 
farm  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  Margaret  admitted.  "  I  shouldn't  be 
going  to  Nakuru  now  if  I  wasn't  very  anxious  to  meet  the 
Ogdens,  who  are  breaking  their  journey  from  Uganda  to  the 
coast  especially  to  see  us.  If  you  are  at  all  nervous,  I  could 
easily  get  Mr.  Sparrow  to  sleep  at  the  bungalow." 

"  Not  on  your  dear  life  !  "  laughed  Sybil.  "  The  poor  man 
would  die  of  fright  when  he  realised  there  were  only  three 
rooms  and  the  length  of  the  verandah  between  us.  Besides, 
Ferdinand  and  I  don't  want  anyone  to  interrupt  our  honey- 
moon. Do  we,  you  fat  mass  of  lovableness  ?  "  bending  over  him 
and  tickling  his  fat  ribs  until  he  gurgled  with  delight. 

"  Syb-a-girl.    Girl-a-Syb,"  he  chuckled. 

Not  one  of  her  associates  would  have  recognised  the  girl 
squatted  on  the  floor  beside  a  chubby  baby  as  the  Sybil  Deane 
who  had  frequently  proclaimed  for  their,  and  presumably  her 
own  benefit,  that  she  "  loathed  babies  "  and  "  adored  dogs." 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  seeing  if  I  have  a  presentable  dress 
to  wear,"  Margaret  said  without  much  enthusiasm,  as  she 
watched  her  son's  frantic  efforts  to  bite  his  big  toe. 

"  You  won't  be  allowed  to  go  until  I  have  overhauled  your 
wardrobe,"  Sybil  retorted. 

"  Well,  that  won't  take  long,  since  I  possess  exactly  one  best 
evening  and  one  best  afternoon  dress." 

Two  days  later  with  Ferdinand  in  her  arms  waving  both  hands 
wildly,  Sybil  watched  the  Blakes  depart  for  Nakuru  in  the  anti- 
quated Ford,  whose  engines,  like  a  woman  with  a  plain  face  and  a 
good  heart,  were  so  very  much  better  than  its  battered  exterior. 

228 
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"  And  now,  my  Ferdinand,  what  about  your  evening  tub  ?  " 
she  enquired,  as  the  car  finally  disappeared  behind  a  wind-belt 
of  grevillea  robusta. 

"  Rub-a-tub.  Tub-a-rub,"  returned  Ferdinand,  clapping  his 
hands  gleefully  together. 

"  Precisely,  you  lovely  thing,"  and  she  kissed  him  under  his 
many  folds  of  chin. 

The  first  day  passed  uneventfully  with  the  usual  routine, 
except  for  a  duty  visit  from  Mr.  Sparrow,  who  sat  for  over  half 
an  hour  on  the  verandah  too  nervous  to  leave,  and  who  con- 
tributed little  beyond  his  inevitable  "  Quite,"  varied  by  an 
occasional  "  That's  so,"  to  Sybil's  strenuous  conversational 
efforts.  She  wondered  when  he  would  go,  and  pictured  herself 
sitting  by  his  side  far  into  the  night,  until  Ferdinand,  who  had 
been  trying  to  stand  on  his  head,  created  a  welcome  diversion  by 
bumping  his  forehead,  and  requiring  both  first-aid  and  con- 
solation. When  she  returned  to  the  verandah  with  a  vaselined 
and  comforted  Ferdinand,  she  found  the  coast  clear,  for  Mr. 
Sparrow  had  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity  and  escaped,  his 
good  deed  for  the  day  an  accomplished  fact. 

Gazing  around  with  reflective  blue  eyes,  Ferdinand  announced  : 
"  Sparrow — hop.  Hop — Sparrow." 

And  to  his  unspeakable  joy  Sybil  danced  down  the  verandah 
with  him  singing  "  Old  Man  River." 

But  next  morning  Ferdinand  awakened  heavy-eyed,  and 
submitted  to  being  dressed  with  indifference  instead  of  taking 
his  usual  lively  interest  in  buttons  and  tapes.  With  a  languid 
wave  of  the  hand  he  refused  to  drink  his  milk,  and  looking 
down  anxiously  at  him  it  seemed  to  Sybil  that  he  appeared  too 
tired  even  to  raise  his  head.  He  spent  the  morning  in  his  cot  on 
the  verandah  and  slept  heavily  throughout  the  afternoon.  Noth- 
ing seemed  to  rouse  him,  and  throughout  the  day  he  could  be 
persuaded  only  to  sip  a  little  orange-juice,  but  by  the  evening  he 
pushed  the  glass  fretfully  aside  when  she  held  it  to  his  lips. 
But  what  worried  her  more  than  his  loss  of  appetite  was  his 
increasing  desire  to  bury  his  eyes  in  the  pillow,  as  if  even  the 
subdued  light  of  twilight  hurt  him.  Almost  as  soon  as  she  laid 
him  in  his  cot  after  undressing  him  and  sponging  his  face 
and  hands,  he  fell  into  a  heavy,  unnatural  sleep,  and  after 
a  hurried  supper  she  undressed  in  the  dark  and  dragged 
her  bed  close  to  him.  Throughout  the  night  he  was 
restless,  mu  ering  and  tossing  to  and  fro,  with  an  occasional 
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whimper  of  pain,  but  whenever  she  bent  over  him  he  appeared 
to  be  asleep. 

At  first,  early  in  the  morning,  he  seemed  a  trifle  better,  and 
even  took  a  spasmodic  interest  in  his  surroundings,  but  as  the 
day  advanced  he  started  to  utter  sharp  staccato  cries,  and  raising 
his  hand  to  his  head  moaned  piteously  : 

"  Y-ead  ake.    Ake  y-ead." 

Thinking  that  perhaps  the  fresh  air  would  do  him  good,  she 
lifted  him  out  of  his  cot  and  carried  him  on  to  the  verandah,  but 
at  the  first  gleam  of  sunlight  he  buried  his  face  on  her  shoulder, 
as  if  the  light  hurt  his  eyes,  and  once  again  came  the  pitiful 
cry  : 

"  Y-ead  ake.    Ake  y-ead." 

She  carried  him  at  once  back  to  the  darkened  bedroom  and 
took  his  temperature,  which  had  been  subnormal  in  the  morning, 
but  which  stood  now  at  103  degrees.  She  was  no  longer  merely 
worried,  but  definitely  frightened.  She  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  childish  maladies,  and  Ferdinand  had  always  seemed  to  be 
aggressively  healthy.  There  was  no  one  at  hand  to  consult,  and 
all  she  could  do  throughout  the  afternoon  was  to  sit  by  his  cot 
and  moisten  his  dry  lips  with  water,  which  soothed  him  for  the 
moment,  but  as  the  hours  passed  she  became  almost  distraught 
with  his  increasing  cries  of  pain. 

At  last  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  she  sent  the  house-boy 
with  a  peremptory  note  of  summons  to  Mr.  Sparrow.  He  was 
at  least  a  white  man,  and  might  know  something  about  sick 
babies  as  well  as  sick  stock ;  besides,  as  he  was  shortly  going  to  be 
married,  she  decided  he  ought  to.  After  what  seemed  a  lifetime 
she  recognised  his  nervous  cough  outside  on  the  verandah. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  babies  when  they  are  ill  ?  " 
she  asked  abruptly  from  the  doorway,  whereupon  he  blinked  at 
her  through  short-sighted  eyes,  and  as  she  imagined  she  saw  his 
lips  form  the  inevitable  word — "  Quite,"  she  turned  irritably  on 
him,  exclaiming : 

"  Heavens  !  Man  !  Don't  stand  staring  at  me  like  a  half- 
hatched  duck.  Can't  you  see  I  am  half  crazed  with  anxiety  ?  " 

For  some  seconds  he  sucked  thoughtfully  at  his  unlit  pipe, 
and  then  ejaculated  : 

"  Stomach  trouble  ?  " 

"  I  had  thought  of  that  myself,"  she  answered  more  temper- 
ately, and  then  as  she  turned  on  her  heel  she  said  over  her 
shoulder — "  You'd  better  come  in  and  have  a  look  at  him." 
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"  Teething  ?  "  suggested  Mr.  Sparrow  hopefully,  as  he  gazed 
down  on  Ferdinand,  who  returned  his  stare  with  glassy  blue  eyes. 

"  You  mutt !  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I'm  worried  to  death. 
The  blessed  darling,  of  course,  cut  his  last  baby  tooth  a  month 
ago." 

"  Convulsions  ?  "  contributed  Mr.  Sparrow. 

Sybil  whitened  and  clutched  the  bed-rail  for  support.  She 
had  heard  of  convulsions  and  knew  something  of  their  often  dire 
results. 

"  Have  you  tried  salts  or  castor-oil  ?  "  further  contributed 
Mr.  Sparrow. 

"  Yes,  I  have  given  him  a  dose  of  salts  the  last  two  mornings, 
but  they  don't  seem  to  have  done  him  any  good.  Do  you  think 
I  ought  to  send  for  the  Blakes  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  don't  want  to 
worry  them  unnecessarily,  but " 

"  Better  wait  a  couple  of  hours,  and  I'll  come  round  again, 
and  if  he's  no  better  I'll  go  into  Nakuru  on  my  mo '-bike  and 
tell  them." 

This  was  the  longest  sentence  she  had  ever  heard  from  the 
tongue-tied  young  manager  of  "  N'duthu."  At  another  time  it 
would  have  amused  her,  but  now  nothing  mattered  but  Ferdinand. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  mechanically,  as  she  bent  over  the  cot 
and  moistened  his  lips. 

Within  a  few  minutes  of  his  leaving  she  would  have  given 
anything  to  have  recalled  him,  for  she  noticed  a  fresh  and  more 
alarming  symptom.  There  was  something  wrong,  very  wrong, 
with  Ferdinand's  eyes,  he  not  merely  squinted,  but  his  eyeballs 
gave  the  impression  of  being  inturned. 

She  sent  the  house-boy  and  cook's  toto  after  Mr.  Sparrow  in 
different  directions,  but  neither  could  find  him.  He  was, 
however,  back  on  the  verandah  punctual  to  the  minute,  but  this 
time  she  did  not  hear  his  tentative  cough,  and  only  realised  he 
was  in  the  room  when  he  actually  stood  beside  her.  Ferdinand 
was  no  longer  merely  a  sick  baby,  but  desperately  ill — stricken 
by  some  hideously  sudden  and,  to  her,  unknown  disease. 

Though  he  had  sipped  nothing  but  water  and  orange-juice  for 
the  last  twenty-four  hours,  he  had  now  started  to  vomit  repeatedly, 
and  when  she  lifted  him,  his  bent-back  head  rested  stiffly  against 
her  shoulder. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  her  lips  framed  rather  than  spoke  the  words 
in  an  agonised  appeal  to  Mr.  Sparrow,  who,  however,  merely 
shook  his  head,  though  on  this  his  second  visit  it  dawned  on 
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him  that  there  was  something  peculiarly  ominous  in  the 
unnatural  rigidity  of  the  child's  neck  muscles. 

He  did  not  require  Sybil's—"  Ride  like  hell  to  Nakuru  !  "  to 
send  him  quickly  out  of  the  room. 

And  as  she  held  Ferdinand's  increasingly  rigid  form  in  her 
arms,  she  pleaded  with  a  catch  in  her  voice  : 

"  Don't  die,  please,  don't  die  !  " 

And  gathering  his  clammy  hands  to  her  breast,  she  bent  over 
and  kissed  them,  unconscious  that  the  tears  were  streaming 
down  her  face. 

It  seemed  an  eternity  before  she  heard  the  chug-chug  of 
Mr.  Sparrow's  motor-bicycle  tear  down  the  drive,  and  to  her 
fear-strained  ears  the  engine  did  not  seem  to  be  running  too 
sweetly. 

The  blue-grey  twilight  gathered  in  the  room,  in  turn  to  be 
dispossessed  by  the  indigo  of  night. 

The  pitiful  cry  of  "  Y-ead  ake  "  had  ceased  long  ago,  but 
once  as  her  lips  brushed  lightly  across  his  forehead,  she  thought, 
or  imagined,  she  heard  a  faintly  whispered — "  Syb."  Dry-eyed 
now  she  sat  staring  into  the  darkness  with  the  stiffening  body  of 
the  dying  baby  clasped  close  to  her. 

"  Syb  " — just  a  fluttering  breath,  and  something  told  her  that 
Ferdinand  was  taking  an  eternal  good-bye  of  her  and  of  the 
world  in  which  he  had  played  for  such  a  short  time. 

"  God,  must  he  die  ?  "  she  prayed  in  her  heart,  if  not  with  her 
lips.  "  This  darling  little  baby,  that  we  all  want  so  much — 
must  he  die  ?  " 

And  in  the  shadowed  silence  she  wondered  if  God  were 
colder  and  more  silent  than  Ferdinand.  Her  cheek  resting 
against  the  silky  down  of  his  head,  she  watched  the  moon  rise 
over  the  tree-tops,  and  became  conscious  for  the  first  time  that 
she  ached  from  head  to  foot,  and  that  her  eyes  seemed  to  be 
weighted  down  with  lead  from  two  nights'  lack  of  sleep. 

Time  no  longer  had  come  to  mean  anything  to  her,  when  a 
motor-car  tore  up  the  drive.  Everything  seemed  to  be  drifting 
round  her  in  eddying  waves.  Then  suddenly  the  deadly  silent 
room  became  filled  with  people,  and  through  a  maze  of  hushed 
but  urgent  voices  she  distinguished  Margaret's  agonised  cry  of — 

"  My  baby — my  little  baby " 

And  from  somewhere  else  in  the  room  came  Blake's  gruff — 

"  Any  hope,  Doc.  ?  " 

"  Any  hope  ?  "    Of  course  there  wasn't  any  hope.    She  could 
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have  told  them  that.    How  could  there  be  any  hope  now  that 
Ferdinand  had  left  them  ? 

She  became  dimly  conscious  of  friendly,  helpful  hands  about 
her,  and  the  relief  of  a  dead  weight  being  taken  from  her  arms. 
She  tried  to  rise,  but  felt  as  if  chained  to  her  chair,  until  some 
one,  she  did  not  know  who,  started  to  rub  her  cramped  limbs. 
She  almost  welcomed  the  stabbing  pain  of  returning  circulation. 
Any  pain  was  better  than  the  dumb  realisation  that  she  would 
never  play  with  Ferdinand  again.  Finally,  she  found  herself 
standing  and  clinging  to  some  one's  arm.  She  took  a  faltering 
step  or  two,  but  the  space  between  her  chair  and  the  door  seemed 
like  miles  of  linoleum  to  cross. 

"  Take  it  slowly,"  she  heard  some  one  counsel.  She  wasn't 
sure  whether  it  was  Jim  Blake  or  the  doctor. 

Anyhow  it  didn't  matter,  nothing  mattered  now  that  Ferdinand 
had  gone.  Then  as  her  eyes  wandered  to  and  rested  on  the 
bowed  figure  of  a  woman  kneeling  by  a  cot  and  kissing  a  small 
lifeless  hand,  she  felt  she  could  bear  no  more,  and  ran  almost  in 
panic  towards  the  door.  She  must  have  air.  Her  own  grief 
was  too  horribly  alive  to  bear  anyone  else's  at  the  moment. 
She  felt  as  if  she  were  stifling.  Ah  !  that  was  better  !  She 
raised  her  face  to  the  cold  night  air.  Here — on  the  verandah — 
was  air — space  .  .  . 

Was  she  dreaming — mad  ?  That  tall  man  in  evening  dress 
standing  in  the  porch.  .  .  .  He  wasn't  surely  ?  Yes,  he  was  .  .  . 
she  would  recognise  the  set  of  Colin  Grant's  shoulders  anywhere. 

Walking  up  to  him,  she  demanded  defiantly  : 

"  Why  does  God  do  cruel  things  ?  " 

And  then  she  heard  some  one,  quite  close  to  her,  laughing  in 
an  odd  cracked  voice. 

"  Be  quiet !  Don't  you  know  that  Ferdinand  is  dead  ?  "  she 
said  turning  round  sharply,  but  there  was  no  one  there — only 
Colin  and  herself,  and  even  he  was  becoming  blurred. 

A  protecting  arm  closed  about  her  shoulders,  and  she  felt 
herself  being  half  led,  half  carried  down  the  verandah  towards 
her  room.  She  did  not  hear  the  doctor's  muttered  injunction  : 

"  Get  her  to  her  room,  I'll  come  along  presently  and  give  her 
some  bromide." 

As  Blake  opened  her  door,  she  glanced  over  her  shoulder  at 
a  man's  tall  figure  in  the  porch. 

"  And  did  you  strangle  her  ?  "  she  asked  with  the  same  cracked 
laugh. 

H* 
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So  Colin  and  Sybil  met  again  after  an  interval  of  eighteen 
months. 

It  was  Blake  who  told  Sybil  a  couple  of  days  later  of  how 
Mr.  Sparrow's  motor-bicycle  had  broken  down  within  five  miles 
of  Nakuru,  and  how  he  had  arrived  dusty  and  limping  with  a 
blistered  heel  towards  midnight.  He  had  found  them  on  the 
Club  verandah  saying  good  night  and  good-bye  to  the  Ogdens. 

"  Meg  was  the  first  to  see  him  and  she  knew  at  once  that 
something  was  wrong.  Young  Grant,  who  had  just  returned 
from  England,  happened  to  be  standing  near,  and  he  at  once 
volunteered  to  bring  us  out  in  his  car,  which  being  a  six-cylinder 
Daimler  fairly  ate  up  the  ground,  but  even  then  we  were  too 
late,"  and  his  voice  broke. 

"  Too  late,"  she  echoed  drearily. 

Somehow  everything  in  this  weary  old  world  seemed  to  be — 
too  late. 

"  It  was  awfully  decent  of  young  Grant,"  Blake  said  at  length 
with  an  effort,  "  to  give  up  a  cheery  dance  in  order  to  get  us  out 
to  the  farm  as  quickly  as  possible.  You'll  probably  remember 
my  telling  you  about  his  mother,  what  a  fine  woman  she  was." 

"  I  remember." 

It  was  days  before  Margaret  asked,  and  before  Sybil  could 
tell,  and  even  then  not  very  coherently,  of  the  two  days  during 
which  she  had  watched  Ferdinand  die. 

"  Perhaps  if  you'd  been  here  you  might  have  been  able  to  save 
him,"  she  concluded  miserably. 

Margaret's  hands  closed  instantly  over  hers. 

"  No,  nobody  could  have  saved  him.  It  was  cerebral  menin- 
gitis. The  doctor  said  there  was  no  hope  from  the  beginning. 
Sometimes,"  and  her  voice  dragged  with  a  tearless  grief,  "  I'm 
almost  jealous  that  you  were  with  him  to  the  last  .  .  .  and  then 
I  feel  that  if  perhaps  I  wasn't  meant  to  be  there  that — that  when 
my  baby's  playtime  was  over,  if  I  couldn't  be  there,  I  am  glad 
he  had  you." 

And  then  at  last  came  the  relief  of  merciful  tears,  and  beckon- 
ing Blake  from  the  garden  Sybil  slipped  away,  and  as  she 
reached  her  bedroom  door  she  saw  him  bend  over  his  wife  and 
say  : 

"  That's  better,  old  lady,  cry  as  much  as  you  can." 

And,  standing  in  the  centre  of  her  room,  Sybil  clenched  her 
hands  and  muttered  with  impotent  rebellion  : 
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"  Why  does  God  let  such  things  happen  ?  " 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  life  at  "  N'duthu  "  resumed  its 
normal  course.  The  routine  work  went  on  as  usual,  with  more 
vigour  if  anything,  and  there  was  nothing  for  a  chance-comer  to 
judge  by  that  half  the  joy  of  living  had  gone  with  the  passing 
away  of  Ferdinand. 

Sometimes  as  husband  and  wife  passed  each  other  on  the 
verandah,  or  met  on  one  of  the  garden  paths,  Sybil  noticed  that 
their  hands  clasped  involuntarily,  and  without  exchanging  a 
word  they  would  turn  mutely  to  the  horizon  as  if  looking  vainly 
towards  the  veil  that  separated  them  from  their  dearly  loved 
little  son.  And  as  they  met,  so  they  parted  in  silence,  comforted 
by  the  mere  knowledge  of  each  other's  presence.  But  there  was 
no  such  consolation  for  Sybil  who,  as  she  in  her  turn  gazed 
towards  the  horizon,  would  ask  herself  bitterly  : 

"  Why  does  God  let  such  things  happen  ?  " 

But  the  horizon  was  as  blank  as  "  N'duthu  "  without  Ferdinand. 


CHAPTER   VII 

"TT  TELL,  and  what  do  you  think  of  my  scheme  ?  "  Blake 

VV    asked  Sybil. 

"  It's  splendid,  except  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  Kenya  without 
you  and  Meg  for  a  whole  year." 

"  But  I  must  get  her  away  from  the  place  for  a  while.  It  hurts 
me  to  see  her  going  about  looking  as  if  she  were  trying  to  find 
.  .  .  some  one." 

Sybil  nodded. 

"  I  think  you  are  very  wise.  It's  imperative  that  she  should 
get  away  from  associations  for  a  bit." 

"  It's  not  that  only,  but  after  losing  the  little  'un  in  that 
deadly  sudden  way,  I  think  it  better  to  get  the  other  two  away 
from  the  tropics  and  native  life  altogether.  Jean's  a  bit  too  young 
to  leave  in  England,  but  Meg  and  I  both  come  of  big  families 
and  there'll  be  lots  of  people  to  keep  an  eye  on  them.  However, 
that's  enough  about  our  concerns.  I  don't  mind  owning  that  it 
took  a  bit  of  doing  to  get  old  Tom  Bradshawe  to  take  you  on  in 
his  office  as  a  nominal  clerk,  as  even  the  war  didn't  reconcile 
him  to  employing  women  ;  but  there's  no  other  office  in  Nairobi 
in  which  I  should  prefer  you  to  serve  your  apprenticeship.  It 
is  not  only  admirably  run  on  progressive  business  lines,  but  his 
clerks  are  all  very  decent  young  fellows,  not  the  sort  of  men 
you've  been  used  to,  but  it  won't  do  you  harm  to  see  different 
sides  of  humanity.  As  for  old  T.B.  himself,  he's  my  oldest 
friend  in  the  country  and  as  straight  as  a  die." 

"  If  I  were  to  start  thanking  you  both  for  all  you've  done  for 
me,"  Sybil  said  with  what  Jean  called  her  "  stray  sunbeam 
smile,"  "  I  should  be  eternally  breathless." 

"  That's  nothing,"  Jim  answered  gruffly.  "  You've  become  one 
of  us.  As  I  came  at  the  tail-end  of  a  lot  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
I  naturally  always  wanted  a  younger  than  myself  to  boss  over  ! 
And  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  we  look  on  you  as  an  adopted 
young  sister  at  '  N'duthu,'  eh  Meg  ?  "  glancing  at  his  wife  as  she 
joined  them,  carrying  a  serviceable  work-bag  over  her  arm. 

336 
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"  Sybil  knows  what  I  think,"  she  answered,  as  she  drew 
forward  a  chair,  "  that  there  will  always  be  a  small  corner  at 
'  N'duthu,'  and  a  large  place  in  our  hearts  for  her." 

"  You  dears,"  stretching  out  a  hand  to  either. 

Nor  was  Sybil  a  bit  ashamed  of  the  tears  that  filled  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  to  return  to  the  Nairobi  proposition,"  rejoined  Blake. 
"  What  you'll  learn  in  Bradshawe's  office  will  be  the  general 
secretarial  work,  but  I  advise  you,  if  you  are  strong  enough,  to 
take  evening  classes  in  shorthand  and  book-keeping,  so  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  my  scheme  in  Nakuru  to  materialise, 
you'll  be  able  to  start  straight  off  as  general  secretary  to  the 
company,  that  is,  working  directly  under  me." 

"  But  do  you  think  I'll  be  capable  enough  to  take  on  a 
responsible  post  by  that  time  ?  " 

"  It  all  depends  on  how  keen  you  are." 

"  Keen's  not  the  word  !  I'm  just  aching  to  start  work.  I'm 
only  afraid  of  your  overrating  my  capabilities." 

"  If  you  want  to  know,  this  is  how  I  sum  'em  up.  With  all 
the  application  and  enthusiasm  in  the  world,  I  don't  reckon  that 
in  a  year's  time,  you'd  be  anything  near  as  good  a  book-keeper 
as,  say,  the  man  who  has  been  doing  nothing  but  posting  ledgers 
since  he  was  sixteen,  but  it's  not  for  specialised  but  general 
work  that  I  want  you.  You'll  have  to  know  the  rudiments  of 
book-keeping,  and  I  shall  want  you  to  be  a  good  average  typist 
and  shorthand  writer,  but  what  I  shall  most  want  from  you  is 
what  the  ordinary  clerk  rarely  possesses — initiative." 

"  Initiative  !  Of  course,  she's  got  that  !  "  broke  in  Meg. 
"  Why,  there's  hardly  a  woman  born  without  it." 

"  It's  a  pity  they  don't  use  it  more  then,"  retorted  her  husband. 

"  What  he  really  wants  from  you,  Sybil,  is  tact,  and  always 
more  tact.  He  wants  you  to  have  '  a  way  '  with  you,  so  that  you 
can  tell  bores  pleasantly  that  he  is  very  sorry,  but  he  is  engaged 
on  important  business  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Then  he'll 
expect  you  to  smooth  down  impatient  people,  whom  he  has 
kept  waiting  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour,  and  to  be  kind,  but 
firm,  with  idle  folk  who  want  to  waste  his  precious  time,  which 
I  understand  is  the  whole  duty  of  the  Compleat  Secretary." 

"  It  sounds  more  as  if  I  were  expected  to  be  a  glorified  chucker- 
out,"  laughed  Sybil. 

"  And  have  you  decided  where  and  how  she  is  going  to  live 
in  Nairobi  ?  "  asked  the  ever-practical  Margaret  of  her  husband. 

"  Oh,  that's  your  shauri." 
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"  I  thought  it  would  be,"  she  apostrophised  his  retreating  back. 

As  subsequent  events  proved,  it  appeared  much  easier  to  find 
an  office  than  a  dwelling-place  for  Sybil  in  Nairobi.  The  two 
friends  to  whom  Margaret  wrote  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
able  to  take  her  as  a  paying  guest,  were  both  unable,  for  different 
reasons,  to  give  up  their  spare  room.  Hotel  life  was  vetoed 
immediately  by  the  Blakes  as  too  expensive  and  distracting,  and 
the  ultimate  choice  lay  between  the  Y.W.C.A.  hostel  and  a 
boarding-house  in  Parklands. 

"  A  boarding-house  every  time  !  "  Sybil  declared.  "  I  really 
can't  see  myself  herded  with  Christian  young  women." 

"  Several  people  have  recommended  Mrs.  Bryant-Lacey's 
establishment " 

"  Bryant-Lacey  !  What  a  name  !  She  sounds  as  if  she  had 
seen  better  days — like  I  have." 

"  I  seem  to  have  heard  something  about  a  Mrs.  Bryant-Lacey, 
but  I  can't  remember  what  it  was,"  Margaret  remarked 
thoughtfully. 

"  Then  it  was  probably  something  unpleasant,  as  I  know  you 
only  remember  the  nice  things  about  people,  which  shows  what 
a  dear  you  are,  but  which  eliminates  all  spice  from  your  con- 
versation," Sybil  jested  with  an  affectionate  glance. 

"  Anyhow,  I'm  afraid  we  can't  find  anything  better  for  you  to 
start  off  in ;  perhaps  later  on  though,  you  will  get  to  know  some 
nice  people  who  will  be  only  too  glad  to  have  you  as  a  paying 
guest." 

"  Provided  Mrs.  B.-L.'s  establishment  is  bearable,  I  would 
prefer  that  to  having  to  be  continuously  polite  to  friends.  It's 
independence  at  any  price  for  me  these  days,"  she  answered, 
stretching  her  arms  above  her  head. 

Margaret  looked  at  her  curiously,  opened  her  lips  as  if  to 
speak,  changed  her  mind  and  closed  them  again.  Her  indecision 
was,  however,  not  lost  on  Sybil. 

"  Get  it  off  your  chest,"  she  advised. 

"  You're  so  pretty — young,  so — so  individual,  do  you  never 
think  of  marrying  ?  " 

And  though  a  second  ago  such  a  thought  as  confession  had 
not  entered  Sybil's  head,  she  found  herself  telling  Margaret 
abruptly — starkly — the  reason  for  her  coming  to  Kenya. 

"  It  was  the  publicity  of  the  whole  affair  that  upset  my  people. 
There's  a  sentimental  streak  in  my  father  and  I  think  perhaps  he 
was  a  bit  sorry  about  what's  called — '  the  moral  issue,'  but  it 
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was  seeing  her  social  ambition  laid  low  which  my  mother  minded 
most.  As  for  my  set,  I  had  committed  the  unforgivable  crime 
of  being  found  out.  I  suppose,"  addressing  Margaret  directly 
for  the  first  time,  "  we  strike  you  as  a  cold-blooded,  unmoral 
crowd  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  came  the  uncompromising  answer,  and  Sybil  flinched 
before  the  truth  in  her  eyes. 

For  some  long  time  neither  spoke,  and  Sybil  had  begun  to 
wonder  if  her  candour  had  cost  her  a  friendship  she  valued 
more  than  any  in  the  world,  when  Margaret  said  gently  : 

"  I  think  I  have  always  known  that  you  had  at  one  time  given 
the  best  of  yourself  away,  but  then,  you  never  had  a  fair  start." 

"  A  fair  start  ?    I  don't  understand " 

And  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  horizon  Margaret  pronounced 
her  epitome  of  life. 

"  Like  plants,  little  children  want  careful  handling,  when  first 
they  push  their  tender  shoots  or  young  faces  out  into  the  world. 
They  oughtn't  to  be  allowed  to  grow  just  anyhow,  to  straggle 
along  the  ground  or  to  get  entangled  with  their  neighbours' 
tendrils.  They  need  to  have  their  fibres  strengthened,  dis- 
ciplined, with  an  occasional  use  of  the  pruning-fork."  Then 
turning  abruptly  to  Sybil,  she  added — "  It  hurts  me  to  think  of 
you  as  being  spoiled,  and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  forgive  your 
parents." 

"  You  mustn't  blame  them  altogether.  I  wouldn't  have  stood 
interference  at  any  price." 

"  I  don't  blame  them  for  not  interfering,  I  blame  them  for 
not  troubling  to  bring  you  up,  for  shelving  their  responsibility 
either  because  they  were  too  lazy  or  too  engrossed  in  their  own 
affairs.  Oh,  I  know  they  fed  and  clothed  you  lavishly  and  paid 
expensive  people  to  bring  you  up  expensively.  The  parents 
who  are  more  concerned  whether  their  daughter  has  projecting 
teeth  than  whether  she  has  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  deserve 
precisely  what  they  get,  only  it's  bitterly  hard  on  the  daughter, 
when  she — flounders." 

"  But  at  the — the  crisis,  it  was  I  who  failed  myself." 

"  I  know,  but  then  in  your  environment  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction given  between  love  and  infatuation." 

"  I  was  drunk  with  youth  and  freedom,  and  I  threw  back  my 
head  and  drained  the  cup  of  life  to  the  dregs,  and  ever  since  I've 
been  sober,  horribly  sober." 

Sybil  was  pacing  the  verandah  now,  with  the  short,  uneven 
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steps  of  a  caged  animal.  Then  stopping  abruptly  before 
Margaret,  she  said  with  an  edge  to  her  voice  : 

"  You  asked  just  now  why  I  didn't  marry.  And  now  that  you 
do  know,  do  you  still  ask' — why  ?  " 

The  clock  in  the  sitting-room  struck  six  and  involuntarily 
their  hands  met  and  clasped  tightly.  Six  o'clock  was  Ferdinand's 
bath-time  :  the  riotous  end  to  a  peaceful  day,  when  water 
splashed  and  soap-suds  flew  to  right  and  left,  while  a  fat  baby 
gurgled  and  slapped  his  fat  sides  in  rollicking  joy.  Ferdinand  .  . . 

A  sob,  and  Sybil  buried  her  face  in  Margaret's  lap. 

"  That's  what  I  want — a  Ferdinand — several  of  them." 

And  stroking  her  hair,  Margaret  forgot  all  moral  issues  and 
remembered  only  that  she  was  a  woman. 

"  One  day,  I'm  sure — I  know — you  will  meet  a  man  who  will 
bear  the  truth,  who  will  perhaps  love  you  all  the  more  for 
knowing  that  you've  made  yourself  anew." 

Only  once  before  the  parting  of  their  ways  came  did  they 
touch  on  the  subject  of  Sybil's  past,  and  having  touched,  allowed 
it  to  lie  for  ever  buried  between  them. 

"  I  shall  never  tell  Jim  what  you  told  me  the  other  evening," 
Margaret  said.  "  You  see,  like  the  average  decent  man,  he  puts 
his  womenkind  on  a  pedestal.  I  know  it  is  rather  the  tendency 
these  days  for  women  to  indulge  in  self-glorification  over  what 
they  call  their  emotional  adventures,  but  if  they  really  knew 
how  the  average  man  dismisses  them,  they  wouldn't  have  much 
vanity  left." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  In  terms  of  the  farmyard." 

The  discussion  ended  in  a  delighted  chuckle  from  Sybil. 

"  Oh,  you  un-modern  woman  !  "  she  admonished  Margaret. 
"  How  very  much  wiser  you  are  than  the  women  of  this 
generation." 

"  Who's  wise  ?  "  asked  Jim  Blake  as  he  came  up  the  verandah 
steps. 

"  Meg,  not  me,"  retorted  Sybil.  "  She  was  the  wise  virgin 
who  kept  her  light  burning  and  spotted  you,  whereas  I  let  mine 
go  out,  and  so  far  haven't  spotted  anyone." 

"  You've  still  time,"  he  assured  her  with  a  grin,  and  then 
settling  himself  down  comfortably  in  an  easy  chair  he  told 
them  of  his  doings  in  Nairobi  where  he  had  spent  the  last  three 
days. 
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"  It's  all  fixed  up  with  old  Bradshawe,"  he  told  Sybil.  "  You 
are  to  start  work  at  the  beginning  of  next  week.  I  can't  promise 
you  that  he's  actually  pining  to  see  you  installed  in  his  Eveless 
Eden.  In  fact,  he  even  came  to  the  station  with  me  in  order  to 
impress  various  points  of  conduct  for  you." 

"  Let's  hear  them." 

"  Well,  I  undertook  to  promise  on  your  behalf,  first " 
(enumerating  each  point  on  his  finger-tips)  "  that  you  wouldn't 
use  his  'phone  for  private  calls  ;  that  you  wouldn't  break  off 
while  a  letter  was  being  dictated  to  say  you  had  a  luncheon 
appointment  at  the  Grand  or  Bristol  or  elsewhere  ;  that  you 
wouldn't  leave  unfinished  documents  in  your  typewriter  so  as  to 
avoid  being  late  for  a  golf  match." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  asked  me  finally,  in  so  many  words,  to  warn  you 
not  to  indulge  in  playful  badinage  with  clients  and  also  not  to 
tamper  with  the  young  affections  of  his  staff.  I  refused,  how- 
ever, to  commit  myself  on  either  of  these  points,  and  said  that  in 
regard  to  clients,  that  is,  men  kind  in  general,  you  were  what  is 
known  as  '  particular,'  and  that  as  for  his  staff,  I  considered  they 
were  old  enough  to  look  after  themselves." 

"  Priceless  !    I  see  I'm  going  to  enjoy  your  Mr.  Bradshawe." 

"  He  is  really  a  nice  kind  old  thing,"  Margaret  remarked. 

"  Quite  so,"  agreed  her  husband.  "  But  though  old  T.B.  is 
one  of  the  men  I  like  best  and  respect  most  in  the  colony,  there 
are  times  when  I  should  like  to  see  him  gloriously  and  hopelessly 
drunk." 

"Oh,  Jim  !  "  Margaret  remonstrated  mildly. 

"  I  know  exactly  how  you  feel,"  Sybil  said,  glancing  across  at 
him.  "  I  have  so  often  longed  to  tell  self-righteous  people  that 
they  are  like  everyone  else — naked  without  their  clothes." 

Blake  left  the  verandah  in  a  gale  of  laughter. 

That  evening  after  supper  Sybil  wrote  and  told  her  father  of 
her  prospective  career  as  a  business  woman. 

"I'm  keener  on  this  Nairobi  scheme  than  I  have  been  on 
anything  for  ages.  I  do  hope  the  mantle  of  Grandfather  George 
Deane  will  descend  upon  my  shoulders  and  that  I  shall  justify 
Mr.  Blake's  faith  in  me.  I'm  full  of  good  resolutions — no  vamp- 
ing of  the  head  of  the  Estate  Office,  Mr.  Bradshawe,  who  sounds 
as  if  he  badly  needed  a  little  feminine  attention. 

"  I  can't  say  I'm  altogether  looking  forward  to  the  other  side 
of  Nairobi,  the  board  and  residence  side,  I  mean.  Anyhow, 
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picture  me  in  a  thoroughly  respectable  paying-guest  establish- 
ment presided  over  by  a  woman  of  the  preposterous  name  of 
'  Bryant-Lacey.'  From  various  accounts,  you  can  apparently 
have  a  hectic  time  if  you  want  to  in  Nairobi.  It  remains  to  be 
seen,  if  I  get  the  opportunity,  whether  I'll  manage  to  steer  clear 
of  the  primrose  path.  Still,  I'll  try  my  damnedst  not  to  dis- 
appoint the  Blakes,  who  even  after  all  the  months  I've  been 
with  them,  insist  on  thinking  absurdly  nice  things  of  me — bless 
them ! 

"  Now  I  must  stop,  as  I  want  to  dash  off  a  line  to  the  mater. 
Good-bye,  old  thing,  I  guess  I  know  what  a  lot  of  squaring  of 
the  jaw  it  takes  you  to  carry  on  in  these  days. 

"  Love  from  Sybil." 

To  her  mother  she  wrote  mainly  in  acknowledgment  of  her 
last  letter. 

"  You'll  get  all  details  of  my  new  move  from  my  screed  to  the 
pater.  Thanks  awfully,  yes,  I  could  do  with  some  pairs  of  silk 
stockings.  Whatever  happens  I'm  determined  not  to  give  up 
having  expensive  legs  !  Working  as  I  expect  to  be  doing,  I 
shan't  want  much  more  than  linen  frocks  and  sports  get-up. 
I  doubt  whether  I'll  so  much  as  put  my  nose  in  at  Muthaiga 
Club,  which  ranks  in  Nairobi  something  like  Ranelagh.  It  was 
odd  your  running  across  Elizabeth  in  that  casual  way.  I've  only 
had  a  few  scraps  from  her  since  she  left  Kenya.  Lucky  devil  to 
come  into  more  money  through  an  aunt's  death.  Haven't  we 
got  any  relations  to  kill  off  so  that  we  could  live  on  the  proceeds  ? 
As  you  say,  money  positively  haunts  money.  On  looking 
through  your  letter  again  I  see  that  Claude  is  actually  on  his  way 
out,  while  she  remains  in  England  for  Jock's  holidays.  I  expect 
I'll  come  across  him,  Claude,  some  time  or  other  in  Nairobi,  as 
I  know  he  never  misses  a  race  meeting  if  he  can  possibly  help  it. 
Glad  to  hear  the  membership  of  your  Bridge  Club  is  steadily 
going  up.  It  must  have  been  fairly  awakward  when  old  Lady  X. 
was  caught  out  cheating.  Seems  to  me  that  most  people  cheat 
one  way  or  another,  and  those  who  don't  find  honesty  is  its  only 
reward.  It  has  this  advantage  though,  it  gives  you  peaceful 
nights,  if  dull  days.  Well,  here's  to  the  family's  good  luck, 
which  seems  to  be  slightly  on  the  up-grade,  though  we  could  all 
do  with  a  few  golden  clouds  floating  around. 

"  Love  from  Sybil." 

When  the  actual  moment   for  leaving   "  N'duthu  "  came, 
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Sybil  discovered  to  her  surprise  that  she  was  almost  as  dis- 
consolate as  the  young  Blakes,  when  they  started  on  their  final 
round  of  good-byes  to  favourite  pets  and  places  on  the  farm. 

"  I  bet  England  doesn't  run  to  such  a  big  lake  as  Lake  Nakuru, 
does  it  ?  "  Young  Jim  asked  her. 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  I  expect  you'll  learn  to  enjoy  the  big  changes 
in  the  seasons,  and  will  like  watching  the  faint  green  shoots 
coming  out  on  branches  which  look  as  if  they  must  have  died 
during  the  winter,  until  by  summer-time  the  tree  is  so  thick 
with  leaves  that  you  can't  even  see  the  branches,"  she  encouraged 
him. 

"  And  please,  don't  the  leaves  turn  just  lovely  red  and  yellow 
colours  at  the  end  of  summer-time  ?  "  Jean  questioned  eagerly, 
for  to  African-born  children,  seasonal  changes  are  generally 
represented  as — "  before  "  and  "  after  the  rains." 

"  Yes,  the  autumn  is  my  favourite  time  of  the  year,"  Sybil 
answered. 

And  as  the  two  children  forged  ahead,  she  was  glad  that  they 
did  not  realise  that  they  were  saying  good-bye  to  more  than 
favourite  haunts  and  pets,  to  childhood  itself,  for  neither  of  the 
two  was  likely  to  see  "  N'duthu  "  again  until  they  were  grown 
up.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  her  thought  communicated  itself  to 
the  small  Jean,  for  leaving  her  brother  she  returned  to  Sybil, 
and  thrusting  her  hand  in  hers,  said  wistfully  : 

"  I  sometimes  think  it  would  be  best  always  to  stay  young." 

"  Tosh  !  I  believe  in  growing  up  just  as  fast  as  I  can," 
retorted  Young  Jim  as  he  overheard  her.  "  Of  course,  it  will  be 
beastly  leaving  Dad  and  Mums,"  he  admitted  ruefully.  "  It's 
bad  enough  saying  good-bye  to — to  things  you  are  fond  of,  but 
Mr.  Sparrow  has  promised  faithfully  to  look  after  the  zoo,  and 
to  write  and  let  me  know  about  the  animals.  He  promised 
especially  to  keep  an  eye  on  Blotto." 

There  was  one  good-bye  which  they  all  ignored,  or  rather, 
tried  to  ignore  ;  a  good-bye  that  had  already  been  said  to 
Ferdinand.  To  Ferdinand  who  had  been  all  sunshine  and  who 
had  left  only  shadows  behind  him. 


PART  IV 
CHAPTER   I 

'  TT  TELL,  all  said  and  done,  she's  only  a  shorthand-typist, 
W  so  there's  no  reason  to  give  herself  airs,"  a  petulant 
voice  remarked  from  behind  the  screen  of  a  bougainvilia- 
enclosed  verandah  of  a  large  double-storied  stone  house  in 
Nairobi's  oldest  suburb,  Parklands. 

"  I  can't  truthfully  say  that's  my  experience  of  Miss  Deane. 
She's  always  shown  me  every  consideration,"  returned  a  placid 
voice.  The  type  of  voice  which  is  invariably  associated  with  a 
buxom  figure,  thick  wavy  grey  hair,  fresh  complexion  and  the 
endless  click  of  knitting-needles  of  kindly  old  age. 

"  Oh,  she's  got  round  you  and  taken  advantage  of  your  good- 
nature, Mrs.  Carey,"  the  first  voice  answered  tartly. 

"  Well,  if  that's  the  case,  I  like  being  taken  advantage  of  by 
pretty  young  things.  But  there,  perhaps  you  don't  understand 
my  weakness  for  youth,  Mrs.  Bryant-Lacey." 

The  tall  dark  woman  thus  addressed  would  have  passed  as 
handsome,  had  it  not  been  for  her  restless  black  eyes  darting 
suspicion  in  all  directions,  and  for  her  mouth,  which  closed  like 
a  rat-trap  whenever  she  was  annoyed. 

"Besides,  Miss  Deane  is  probably  shy  coming  among  so 
many  strangers,"  old  Mrs.  Carey  pursued  in  her  role  of 
peacemaker. 

"  Shy  !  She  doesn't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  !  As  I 
said  before,  it's  all  side.  I'm  sure  in  the  beginning  I  did  every- 
thing I  could  to  make  her  feel  at  home.  But,  dear  me,  no  1 
Her  ladyship  turned  up  her  nose  at  our  evening  sing-songs  in 
the  lounge,  nor  did  she  mean  to  be  seen  going  for  joy-rides  with 
anything  so  ordinary  as  a  business  young  man.  If  you  ask  me, 
she's  got  her  eye  on  getting  in  with  some  of  the  Muthaiga  crowd 
or  being  run  by  one  of  the  K.A.R.  officers." 

"  You  may  be  right,  of  course,"  Mrs.  Carey  answered 
pacifically,  "  but  the  impression  Miss  Deane  has  always  given 
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me  is  that  she  isn't  interested  in  gentlemen  at  all.  She  seems  to 
me  to  be  bent  on  getting  on  with  her  work." 

As  far  as  she  dared  Mrs.  Bryant-Lacey  glared  at  her  companion, 
and  with  only  the  greatest  difficulty  managed  to  control  an 
angry  retort,  since  she  knew  she  could  not  afford  to  offend  a 
permanency  as  well  as  a  regular  payer.  There  were  by  no 
means  too  many  permanencies  or  regular  payers  in  the  fluctuating 
world  of  boarding-houses  in  Nairobi. 

She  rose  and  gathered  up  a  pile  of  new  towels  which  she  had 
been  marking. 

"  All  I  can  say  is — wait  and  see.  But  rather  sooner  than 
later,  we'll  have  cars  drawing  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  drive  late 
at  night,  though  at  present  her  ladyship  looks  down  her  nose 
when  nice,  cheery  boys  like  Archie  Pratt  offer  to  take  her  out  to 
lunch  at  Clairmont  or  Blue  Posts  on  Sundays  in  his  sidecar.  As 
it  is,  I  often  wonder  what  she  does  in  her  bedroom  after  dinner 
instead  of  being  sociable  with  the  rest  of  us  in  the  lounge." 

"  Perhaps  she  isn't  musical,"  answered  Mrs.  Carey,  who  like 
many  seemingly  mild  people  could  be  gently  obstinate  on 
occasion.  "  As  for  what  she  does  in  her  bedroom  after  supper — 
dinner — I  mean,  I  can  tell  you  because  I  often  drop  in  for  a  chat 
and  a  last  cup  of  tea  on  my  way  to  bed.  When  she's  not  sewing 
or  writing  letters  she's  working  at  her  shorthand  or  book- 
keeping. I  tell  her  that  she  works  too  hard,  and  that  at  her  age 
she  should  be  having  a  little  healthy  enjoyment  as  well.  To  my 
mind  Kenya's  the  country  to  go  slow  in  in  every  way." 

Mrs.  Bryant-Lacey  opened  her  mouth  as  if  to  speak,  changed 
her  mind,  and  her  lips  met  in  a  rat-trap  line  as  she  reminded 
herself  that  boarding-house  keepers  could  not  afford  to  indulge 
in  plain-speaking.  She  relieved  her  feelings,  however,  by 
venting  her  anger  on  the  first  house-boy  she  met,  who  promptly 
gave  notice  and  refused  to  be  placated  until  she  had  promised  to 
raise  his  wages. 

Meanwhile  Sybil  went  her  way,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  slightly 
disdainful  way,  so  far  as  the  inmates  of  the  Parklands'  boarding- 
house  were  concerned. 

"  This  place  is  tolerably  well  run  and  the  food  is  good,  if 
unenterprising,"  she  wrote  to  her  mother  after  she  had  been  a 
fortnight  in  Nairobi.  "  Its  main  attraction  in  my  eyes  is  that 
there  is  always  plenty  of  hot  water,  and  you  can  get  a  bath  at 
most  hours  of  the  day.  My  fellow  '  lojers  '  though,  are  the  last 
word  in  impossibleness.  I  can  bear  downright  vulgarity  such  as 
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Flossie's,  but  then  she  was  often  unconsciously  funny,  but  the 
gentlemanly  young  men  who  abound  here  are  more  than  I  can 
stomach.  A  nice,  healthy,  old-fashioned  word  does  clear  the 
air  sometimes,  doesn't  it  ?  At  first  I  spent  half  my  time  avoiding 
their  overtures,  if  that's  the  correct  word.  Now  mercifully  they 
leave  me  alone,  and  probably  think  I  am  missing  a  hell  of  a  good 
time  by  keeping  to  myself.  There's  one  kindly  old  soul,  a 
Mrs.  Carey,  who  tries  to  mother  me,  and  who  is  just  bearable, 
but  I  never  thought  I  could  have  missed  anything  so  much  as  my 
nice,  dear  Blake  family.  My  landlady,  Mrs.  Bryant-Lacey,  to 
whom  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  establishment  refer  among 
themselves  as  '  Mrs.  B.-L.',  is  a  deadly  woman.  Capable  enough, 
but  if  I'm  not  mistaken  a  frustrated  climber.  She  began  by 
trying  to  impress  me  with  all  the  people  she  knew  and  then 
proceeded  to  skin  them  alive,  so  I  put  two  and  two  together  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  she  has  been  consistently  snubbed 
by  the  residents  of  the  hill.  So  far  I  haven't  set  eyes  on  her 
husband,  but  Mrs.  Carey  says  he  does  exist,  and  is  at  present  in 
Mombasa  on  some  temporary  work.  According  to  her  he  is — 
'  quite  the  gentleman,  but  between  you  and  me,  my  dear,  a 
thoroughgoing  waster.'  So  that's  that !  I  don't  know  what  I 
have  done,  apart  from  being  myself,  but  Mrs.  B.-L.  positively 
oozes  hatred  at  the  mere  sight  of  me.  However,  I  survive. 
This  life  would  be  impossible  if  I  weren't  working  for  all  I  am 
worth.  I'm  just  counting  the  days  though  until  I  emerge  a 
full-fledged  secretary  bird  and  return  to  the  peace  of  '  N'duthu  ' 
and  my  beloved  Blakes.  - — 

"  I  haven't  run  across  Claude  Maynard  yet,  though  I  heard 
his  name  mentioned  casually  in  the  office  yesterday.  When  I  do 
see  him,  I  shall  hail  him  like  a  long-lost  brother  and  suggest 
that  he  shows  me  something  of  the  lighter,  brighter  side  of 
Nairobi,  because  there  are  times  when  I  feel  I  am  positively 
strangling  for  want  of  a  little  of  the  element  of  Jazz  .  .  ." 

Sybil's  pen  slipped  from  her  fingers  and  fell  unnoticed  on  to 
the  floor,  as  she  stared  with  unseeing  eyes  at  a  vivid  clump  of 
dahlias  beneath  her  open  window.  Yes,  colour  everywhere 
except  for  her.  Jazz  !  And  all  it  stood  for  seemed  a  pressing, 
urgent  need  in  her  life  at  the  moment.  She  had  been  in  too 
congenial  surroundings  at  "  N'duthu  "  to  miss  it,  but  now  it 
was  becoming  a  desperate  want.  Youth  was  such  a  precious, 
short-lived  thing,  and  it  was  slipping  fast  and  fruitlessly  away 
from  her.  Her  eyes  rested  on  a  small  pile  of  shorthand  and 
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book-keeping  notebooks  on  her  table,  and  she  frowned  un- 
consciously. What  was  the  good  of  it  all — swatting  like  a  school- 
boy before  an  examination,  while  life  was  going  on  all  round  her 
and  she  was  taking  no  active  part  in  it  ?  It  wasn't  men  as 
admirers — lovers  that  she  missed,  she  had  left  that  behind  her, 
but  just  a  little  sheer  light-hearted  gaiety.  There  had  been 
Praed  .  .  . 

She  stooped  and  picked  up  her  pen.  What  had  sent  her 
thoughts  back  to  him,  when  she  hadn't  thought  of  him  for 
months  ?  Her  present  discontent,  or  a  chance  sentence  over- 
heard in  the  office — "  I  ran  across  Praed  the  other  day.  The 
same  restless  devil  as  always.  He's  starting  off  on  a  safari  to 
Somaliland.  .  .  .  What's  that  ?  No,  not  cattle-trading,  some 
fool-game  of  pearl-fishing  off  Zeyra." 

There  had  been  Colin  .  .  . 

She  dipped  her  pen  in  the  ink.  It  was  quite  an  ordinary 
occurrence  to  see  Colin  driving  about  Nairobi  in  his  high- 
powered  Daimler  with  some  smart  maiden  or  young  married 
woman,  who  evidently  found  him  quite  interesting.  Colin  .  .  . 

She  bit  her  lip  and  signed  her  name  with  a  nourish. 

So  much  for  Sybil  at  odds  with  fate  in  uncongenial  surround- 
ings in  a  Parklands'  boarding-house,  a  very  different  Sybil 
though  to  the  Sybil  who  worked  for  six  observant  hours  a  day  in 
the  offices  of  Messrs.  T.  B.  Bradshawe  &  Co.,  Sixth  Avenue, 
Nairobi.  There  was  at  least  some  semblance  of  life  there ; 
constant  comings  and  goings  in  an  atmosphere  of  clicking  type- 
writers, tinkling  of  the  telephone,  opening  and  shutting  of  doors 
and  the  subdued  hum  of  voices. 

For  the  first  week  Blake's  Tom  Bradshawe  had  been  nothing 
but  a  ponderous  slow-moving  figure.  "  Wood — wooder — 
woodest,"  so  she  summed  up  his  personality,  and  wickedly 
longed  to  burst  a  stink-bomb  under  his  nose  to  see  if  that  would 
ring  a  change  in  his  expression.  But  by  the  end  of  her  first 
month,  though  he  ignored  her  existence  beyond  a  stiff — "  — er, 
good  morning,  Miss  Deane,"  she  realised  that  in  the  business 
world  of  Nairobi  he  held  a  prominent  place  by  reason  of 
integrity  and  sound  judgment. 

She  worked  directly  under  the  office  superintendent,  Mr. 
Field,  a  walking  encyclopaedia  of  business  routine,  who  began  by 
addressing  her  as  "  Miss,"  and  who  ended  by  confiding  many  of 
his  domestic  worries  to  her.  How  that  Mrs.  Field  was  nervy, 
couldn't  cotton  to  native  servants,  couldn't  get  over  the  shock  of 
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the  brown  nakedness  of  the  shamba  boys,  missed  her  choral 
society  and  neighbours  dropping  in  for  a  chat  and  a  cup  of  tea 
at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

So  Sybil  went  by  formal  invitation  to  take  tea  with  Mrs.  Field 
in  her  primly  furnished  jerry-built  house  set  between  the  ram- 
shackle bungalow  and  untidy  compound  of  an  Indian  trader  and 
the  palatial  stone  residence  of  a  prosperous  shopkeeper,  who 
hailed  originally  from  Johannesburg.  And  while  she  stirred  her 
tea  and  nibbled  delicious  home-made  scones,  she  listened  to  a 
string  of  grievances,  at  first  with  scant  patience,  until  she  realised 
that  the  little  rabbit-mouthed  woman  before  her  was  frightened, 
genuinely  frightened  of  her  house-boys,  whose  covert  insolence 
she  sensed  despite  their  perpetual  Odol  smile. 

So  when  at  parting  Mrs.  Field  said — "  So  pleased  to  have 
met  you,  do  come  again  soon,  please"  Sybil  answered  : 

"  Of  course  I  will.  But  don't  stand  any  impertinence  from 
your  boys.  Like  children  they  will  come  to  heel  if  they  see  you 
don't  intend  to  stand  any  nonsense." 

A  parting  glance  convinced  her,  however,  that  her  advice  was 
probably  wasted,  because  poor  fluttering  little  Mrs.  Field  seemed 
afraid  of  her  own  shadow,  afraid  of  everything  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Mr.  Field,  who  whether  to  show  his  gratitude  to 
Sybil  for  her  kindness  to  his  wife,  or  whether  from  sheer  con- 
scientiousness, was  never  too  busy  to  explain  away  any  of  her 
difficulties. 

"  If  I  ever  make  good,"  she  assured  him  one  morning,  "  it 
will  be  mainly  because  of  your  help.  You  ought  to  bring  out  a 
book  entitled — Office  Life  made  Easy" 

"I'm  sure  I'm  only  too  pleased  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  you, 
Miss  Deane.  Now  see  here,  you  allocate  .  .  .  Excuse  me,  that's 
the  boss  ringing." 

"  Do  be  human  and  keep  him  waiting  for  once,"  she  pleaded. 

But  she  spoke  to  thin  air,  for  Mr.  Field  was  already  out  of  the 
room,  to  return  a  few  minutes  later  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brad- 
shawe,  when  they  drafted  a  cable,  which  sounded  sheer  nonsense 
to  Sybil  diligently  sorting  and  indexing,  before  filing,  a  pile  of 
letters  on  the  table  before  her. 

To  his  undoing  Mr.  Bradshawe  hazarded  a  remark  for  the 
first  time  : 

"  — er  getting  on  all  right,  Miss  Deane  ?  " 

Raising  her  head,  she  deliberately  flashed  at  him  her  rare, 
fugitive,  and  on  this  occasion,  provocative  smile. 
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"  Divinely  !  "  she  murmured  soulfully. 

Mr.  Bradshawe  departed  precipitately. 

"  What  a  life  !  "  was  her  unuttered  comment,  and  as  she 
bicycled  day  by  day  to  and  fro  from  office,  and  while  she  avoided 
boarding-house  amenities,  or  picked  up  Mrs.  Carey's  ever- 
falling  stitches,  or  listened  to  Mrs.  Field's  plaintive  reminiscences 
of  the  thrills  of  suburban  life,  she  wondered  how  long  she  would 
be  able  to  endure — such  a  life  ! 

Sometimes  on  Sunday  evenings  she  accompanied  Mrs.  Carey 
to  the  little  stone  Parklands  church,  and  though  probably  not  a 
word  of  the  service  or  the  sermon  focused  itself  on  her  brain,  in 
that  atmosphere  of  worship  a  vague  sense  of  assurance  and  rest, 
if  not  actual  comfort,  stole  over  her.  A  sensation  she  never 
sought  to  analyse,  but  out  in  the  open,  the  whole  problem  of 
existence  confronted  her  once  more.  "  What  a  life  !  " 

Nairobi  as  Sybil  first  viewed  it  in  the  year  of  grace  1927  was 
very  different  to  the  Nairobi  of  1899  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
Mary  Grant — one  vast  encampment  of  tents  and  railway  sheds  ; 
very  different  to  the  Nairobi  through  which  Colin  had  driven  as 
a  boy  in  the  ox- wagon  laden  with  vegetable  produce,  when  its 
main  thoroughfares  Government  Road  and  Sixth  Avenue 
boasted  no  stone-storied  buildings,  but  an  unsightly  and  uneven 
row  of  corrugated  iron-roofed  stores  and  offices.  Road  surfaces 
there  was  none  in  those  days,  and  during  the  long  rains  even  the 
main  streets  were  reminiscent  of  the  devastated  areas  in  Flanders. 
Perhaps  the  part  of  Nairobi  which  showed  the  least  change 
throughout  the  passage  of  the  years  was  the  Indian  bazaar  set  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  town  with  its  teeming  life  of  crowded,  sweated 
labour,  intrigue  and  general  insanitariness. 

The  keynote  of  Nairobi,  however,  will  always  be  the  same  ;  it 
defies  classification,  or  as  a  recent  critic  has  viewed  it — "  How 
can  one  catalogue  a  community  that  mixes  Surbiton  with 
Saskatoon  on  a  landscape  like  Dartmoor  burnt  brown  by  a 
tropical  sun  and  blanketed  with  red  dust  ?  A  town  that  displays 
its  cheerful  people  in  cowboy-kit  against  the  sedate  background 
of  a  country  club  ?  A  suburban  colony  of  pleasant  English 
gardens  with  hungry  lions  lurking  behind  them  ?  " 

The  Nairobi  through  which  Sybil  bicycled  now  boasts  many 
several-storied  stone  buildings  and  shops  not  unduly  proud  of 
their  window-dressings,  tea-rooms  which  enjoyed  short-lived 
popularity,  and  three  or  four  hotels  round  which  motors  buzz, 
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rickshaws  speed  and  many  ox-spanned  wagons  drag  leisurely. 
The  white  woman  is  no  longer  a  rara  avis,  on  the  contrary  she 
is  to  be  seen  by  the  score,  if  not  the  hundred,  her  only  concession 
to  a  tropical  climate  being  visible  in  her  topee  or  double-terai. 
Possibly  the  Wild  West  atmosphere  in  men's  garb  is  slightly 
modified,  and  the  back  o'  beyond  settler  when  visiting  the 
capital  now  no  longer  flaunts  three  weeks'  growth  of  beard,  but 
hurries  into  the  first  barber's  shop. 

The  main  change  in  Nairobi  is  to  be  observed  in  its  black 
rather  than  white  population.  The  loped-ear  is  still  there,  but 
only  rarely  are  negroid  faces  to  be  seen  anointed  with  a  mixture 
of  castor-oil  and  bright  red  clay  picked  out  in  futurist  designs, 
and  red  blankets  knotted  over  one  shoulder,  or  draped  and 
oiled  skins  are  now  only  worn  by  shenzis  and  country  cousins. 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Kikuyu  no  longer  shuffle  along  in  leather  gar- 
ments, but  flaunt  about  in  cotton-dyed  garments  from  Man- 
chester. She  may  even  ride  a  bicycle,  and  her  affluence  is 
proclaimed  by  a  silver  wrist-watch  in  the  place  of  jingling  bead 
and  copper  bangles  on  her  dusky  wrist.  As  for  Messrs.  Jerogi 
and  Kamau,  when  delivered  of  their  kanzus  and  caps,  they 
ruffle  with  the  best  in  as  close  imitation  of  their  masters'  attire 
as  funds  permit,  or  hurl  themselves  into  the  buses  which  ply 
for  native  hire. 

Yet  though  much  of  its  old  picturesqueness  has  departed  from 
Nairobi  in  the  fusing  of  the  West  and  East,  a  cosmopolitan  crowd 
still  passes  up  and  down  its  streets.  There  has  come,  however, 
a  new  element  into  town  life,  as  regrettable  perhaps  as  it  is 
inevitable.  The  River-side  district  has  become  the  actual,  if 
not  outwardly  recognised,  Red  lamp  quarter.  A  beneficent 
British  Government  may  have  delivered  the  land  from  the  slave- 
trader,  but  a  much-vaunted  civilisation  has  brought  in  its  stead 
its  own  special  ugly  traffic  in  women,  and  the  black  procurer  is 
to  be  seen  in  up-country  villages  selecting  first  and  then  returning 
to  Nairobi  with  his  cargo  of  comely  brown  maidens. 

An  insoluble  problem  in  every  country  with  a  mixed  popula- 
tion, though  not  one  to  be  ignored  even  by  those  most  intolerant 
of  criticism,  and  equally  by  others  who  refuse  to  admit  that  an 
outside  opinion  may  reflect  a  wider  outlook. 


CHAPTER   II 

"  T  SUPPOSE  it  is  the  unusual  strain  of  office  work  which 

J.  gives  me  these  wretched  headaches,"  Sybil  said  to  Mrs. 
Carey  on  her  return  from  work  one  afternoon. 

"  I  expect  what  you  need,  my  dear,  is  more  exercise.  It  is  a 
pity  you  haven't  got  some  nice  young  girl  friend  to  go  for  walks 
vith." 

Sybil  checked  an  irritable — "  I  don't  want  a  girl  friend  any 
more  than  a  '  gentleman  friend,'  "  but  the  old  lady's  advice  set 
her  thinking,  and  the  result  was  a  short  letter  to  Mr.  Sparrow  in 
charge  of  "  N'duthu  "  to  the  effect — "  I'm  bored  going  about 
alone,  so  for  the  love  of  Mike  send  me  Blotto." 

In  due  course  a  very  subdued  little  fox-terrier  was  released 
from  the  guard's  van  early  one  morning  in  Nairobi  Station,  but 
at  the  sound  of  Sybil's  delighted  cry  of — "  Blotto,  you  ugly, 
darling  mongrel,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again  !  "  he  promptly 
recovered  his  spirits  and  lived  up  to  his  name,  and  sent  the  blue- 
jersied  porters  scurrying  in  all  directions  by  bis  wild  leaps  in  the 
air  and  ecstatic  barking. 

From  now  onwards  Blotto  accompanied  Sybil  in  her  walks 
about  Nairobi.  He  was  something  more  than  a  companion,  a 
protector,  for  even  after  dusk  she  knew  she  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  natives,  for  a — "  At  him  !  Blotto  !  "  was  quite  sufficient  to 
raise  his  sporting  instincts,  and  a  thoroughly  scared  native 
departed  precipitately,  or  if  he  didn't,  knew  what  the  feel  of 
Blotto 's  sharp  white  teeth  was  like  on  his  calves  or  the  slack  of 
his  pants. 

So  with  Blotto  at  her  heels  or  running  by  her  bicycle,  Sybil 
enlarged  her  horizon  of  Nairobi,  which  she  decided,  though 
unlike  Rome  in  every  other  feature,  lay  in  a  hollow  valley  between 
the  surrounding  hills.  There  was  the  Club  Hill  which  led  to  the 
golf-links,  from  where  at  sunset  on  very  clear  days  a  glimpse  of 
the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Mount  Kenya  was  obtainable,  and  from 
where  a  gently  undulating  series  of  plains  finally  merged  into  the 
wooded  barricade  of  the  soft  dark  contours  of  the  Ngong  Hills. 
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There  was  the  Railway  Hill,  with  its  avenue  of  eucalyptus  ;  nd 
pines,  where  the  early  railway  officials  had  lived  and  dictated  the 
first  social  decrees  to  Nairobi  then  very  much  in-the-making. 
There  was  The  Hill,  the  centre  of  officialdom,  a  continuation  of 
Sixth  Avenue,  which  culminated  before  the  spacious  grounds  of 
Government  House,  and  which  then  branched  off  on  the  right 
to  Hospital  Hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  stood  a  row  of  small 
cosy  bungalows  with  lawns  and  flower-beds  enclosed  in  stiff 
hedges  of  microcarpa. 

In  the  opposite  direction,  the  town  lying  in  the  hollow,  passed 
the  old  Swamp  Road,  almost  entirely  given  up  to  the  vegetable 
allotments  of  the  Indian  fraternity,  from  which  a  steep  incline 
brought  her  up  eventually  to  that  nightmare  vision  of  the  Swahili 
village  of  Pangani,  which  appeared  to  be  built  almost  entirely  of 
flattened-out  kerosine  tins,  and  swathed  in  a  mist  of  dust  and 
dried  cow-  and  goat-dung.  On  the  extreme  left  lay  Parklands, 
in  the  distance  still  composed  of  glades  and  forests,  but  on 
nearer  acquaintance  it  was  only  too  obvious  that  the  builder  of 
jerry-built  bungalows  on  quarter-acre  and  even  less  plots  had 
done  his  worst. 

Quite  apart  from  the  glamour  of  its  association  with  the 
smart  set  of  Kenya,  Sybil  and  Blotto  soon  discovered  that 
Muthaiga,  as  a  walking  and  exploring  centre,  was  quite  the 
pleasantest  part  of  Nairobi.  The  red  murram  roads  alone  were 
joys  in  themselves.  Here  there  was  no  overcrowding,  and 
dignified  houses  stood  enclosed  in  well-kept  gardens,  with  a 
background  of  almost  theatrically  even  cardboard-cut  outlines  of 
forest  trees.  Lovely,  vivid  things  were  these  Muthaiga  gardens 
with  their  drives  cutting  through  beds  of  scarlet  and  blue  salvia, 
carnations,  roses — indeed,  almost  every  known  flower  to  be  found 
in  English  gardens,  while  the  East  was  represented  by  bougain- 
vilia,  datura,  frangipani,  oleander  and  other  highly  coloured, 
pungently  scented  shrubs  and  flowering  trees.  Perhaps  the 
tiled,  roomy  verandahs,  with  their  wooden  tubs  of  maidenhair, 
arums  and  agapanthus,  and  pillars  entwined  with  climbing 
geranium  and  asparagus  fern,  appealed  most  to  Sybil,  while 
Blotto  voted  solidly  for  any  chance  patch  of  scrub  which 
represented  good  hunting-ground. 

His  occupation  of  the  floor  space  at  his  mistress's  feet  in  the 
offices  of  Messrs.  T.  B.  Bradshawe  &  Co.  in  a  solidly  built  stone 
building  overlooking  Government  Road  was  the  occasion  of 
Sybil's  first  private  interview  with  the  head  of  the  firm. 
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"  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  dog  sitting  under  my  table  ?  " 
she  asked,  following  hard  upon  her  knock  on  his  door. 

"  Dog  ?  Why  a  dog  ?  "  glancing  up  in  surprise  over  the  rim 
of  his  pince-nez. 

"  Because  I  don't  keep  a  cat." 

"  It's — er  against  all — er  precedent.  I  don't  want  the — er 
premises  turned  into  an — er  menagerie." 

"  Then  why  keep  rats,  especially  as  there  have  been  several 
cases  of  plague  amongst  white  people  recently  ?  " 

"  Rats  ?  "  his  pince-nez  falling  on  to  his  desk  with  a  clatter. 

"  Well,  since  so  many  of  the  files  have  been  nibbled  round 
the  edges  lately,  the  staff  has  decided  to  lay  the  blame  on  to 
rats,  I  mean,  mice." 

"  In  that  case  if  your — er  dog  won't — er  create  a  disturbance, 
he  may  stay,"  Mr.  Bradshawe  replied,  turning  to  his  corre- 
spondence, and  with  a  fervent — "  Thank  you,  I  will  see  that 
Blotto  isn't  a  nuisance,"  Sybil  departed,  realising  that  she  had 
gained  her  point  because  Mr.  Bradshawe  found  himself  incapable 
of  dealing  with  feminine  logic,  rather  than  because  he  believed 
for  one  moment  in  the  sudden  influx  of  vermin  into  his  office. 

"  Mind  you,  Blotto  !  One  of  your  '  attacks  '  and  your  days 
are  numbered,"  Sybil  cautioned  him  on  his  first  day  in  office 
and,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  the  atmosphere  of  subdued 
activity  in  Mr.  Bradshawe's  firm  was  sufficiently  soporific  to 
curb  even  Blotto 's  exuberance. 

It  took  him  much  longer,  however,  to  get  his  traffic-sense,  but 
this  is  understandable  when  you  have  been  born  and  bred  on  a 
farm  comprised  of  pasture  land,  sloping  hill-sides  and  vast 
fields  of  maize,  when  the  question  of  getting  out  of  the  way  of 
wheels  rarely  occurs. 

Returning  one  afternoon  from  office  she  thought  she  had 
seen  the  end  of  him,  when  he  disappeared  with  a  shrill  yelp 
under  the  wheels  of  a  Daimler  driven  by  a  broad-shouldered 
young  man,  who  was  apparently  too  much  absorbed  with  the 
flutter  of  tulle  and  ribbons  at  his  side  to  take  account  of  anything 
so  trifling  as  the  vagaries  of  a  small  dog  which  suddenly  darted 
across  the  road.  A  sharp  succession  of  staccato  barks,  however, 
caused  him  to  bring  his  car  to  a  sudden  standstill,  and  leaning 
forward  he  said  to  the  girl  kneeling  on  the  side  of  the  road  with 
a  quivering  mass  of  white  fur  in  her  arms  : 

"  I  hope  I  haven't  hurt  your  dog,  but  really  it  wasn't  my 
fault." 
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Looking  up  Sybil  gazed  into  Colin  Grant's  eyes,  whilst  Blotto 
signified  his  miraculous  escape  by  shaking  himself  and  barking 
noisily. 

"  Why,  Miss  Deane,  just  fancy  meeting  you  here,"  drawled 
the  confection  of  tulle  and  fluttering  ribbons,  which  was  "  Beauty  " 
Dodge,  the  belle  of  Nakuru,  now  in  pursuit  of  a  larger  field  of 
conquest  in  Nairobi. 

"  Just  fancy  I  "  Sybil  muttered  mechanically. 

"  Can  I  give  you  and  your  dog  a  lift  back  to  your " 

"  Boarding-house.  No  thanks,  my  dog  seems  to  have  been 
more  frightened  than  hurt." 

Sybil  had  risen  to  her  feet  now,  and  Colin 's  and  her  eyes  met 
not  as  strangers,  but  as  antagonists. 

"  I'm  sure  it  wasn't  our  fault,  was  it,  Colin  ?  "  "  Beauty  " 
Dodge  remarked  with  a  pretty  air  of  proprietorship,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  either  of  the  two  facing  one  another  on  the  dusty 
road  heard  her. 

Sybil  was  saying  to  herself — "  Can  this  self-possessed  man 
really  be  Colin,  who  used  to  be  so  gauche  ?  "  while  in  his  turn 
Colin  was  saying  to  himself — "  Why  is  she  still  different  from 
all  other  girls  I've  met  ?  " 

"  Are  you  two  waiting  to  be  introduced  ?  "  enquired  "  Beauty  " 
Dodge  languidly.  "  Mr.  Grant — Miss  Deane." 

Womanlike  Sybil  was  the  first  to  recover  her  assurance. 

"  Pleased  to  meet  you  !  "  she  said  in  the  best  manner  of 
Mrs.  Bryant-Lacey's  select  boarding  establishment,  but  gazing 
down  on  her  Colin  saw  only  the  mockery  of  her  smile,  and 
longed  to  hurt  her  as  she  had  once  hurt  him.  Of  course,  she 
meant  nothing  to  him  now,  of  course 

"  Come  on,  Colin,  we'll  be  late  for  the  th6  dansant"  Sylvia 
Dodge  reminded  him,  and  as  he  took  his  place  beside  her  she 
eyed  him  languishingly  through  large  blue  eyes  that  did  not 
require  the  faintly  pencilled  lines  beneath  them  to  enhance  their 
beauty. 

Mechanically  raising  his  hat,  and  without  a  backward  glance, 
Colin  left  Sybil  standing  by  the  side  of  the  road,  one  hand  firmly 
restraining  Blotto,  who  barked  defiance  at  the  back  of  the 
retreating  monster,  which  for  all  its  speed  and  bulk  had  not  been 
clever  enough  to  kill  him. 

Then  as  the  car  disappeared  round  the  corner  she  straightened 
herself  and  began  to  walk  homewards.  What  could  Colin  see  in 
that  girl's  vapid  prettiness  ?  And  then  her  thoughts  took  a 
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more  personal  turn — but  for  her  honesty,  which  had  certainly 
not  proved  to  be  the  best  policy,  she  might  have  been  sitting  at 
Colin's  side  now  instead  of  trudging  along  a  dusty  road. 

"  Lord  !  As  if  I  cared  who  drives  with  him,"  she  muttered  to 
herself,  but  her  expression  was  lacking  in  conviction. 

Meanwhile,  presumably  for  her  own  benefit,  "  Beauty " 
Dodge  was  expatiating  on  Sybil. 

"  That  Miss  Deane,  whom  the  Blakes  of  '  N'duthu  '  took  up, 
gives  herself  the  most  ridiculous  airs  considering  she  is  only  a 
shorthand-typist." 

"  I  always  respect  a  girl  who  works  for  her  living." 

"  She's  not  nearly  so  good  as  she  pretends  to  be  !  I  was 
asking  Sir  Eric  Blade  about  her  the  other  day,  and  he  said  she 
used  to  be  awful  hot  stuff,  and  came  out  to  Kenya  to  live  down 
some  very  hectic  scandal.  He  couldn't  exactly  remember  what 
it  was,  something  to  do  with  a  night-club  and  a  married  man." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it  I  "  Colin  heard  himself  exclaim 
in  angry  championship  of  the  absent  Sybil.  "  A  little  rotter  like 
Blade  would  tack  on  a  scandal  to  a  girl  who  was  on  her  own  with 
no  one  to  defend  her." 

He  stopped  abruptly.  What  on  earth  had  made  him  charge 
into  the  lists  in  defence  of  Sybil's  good  name  ? 

"  Anyhow,  people  as  nice  as  the  Blakes  wouldn't  have  taken 
Miss  Deane  up  if  there'd  been  any — any  talk  about  her,"  he 
added  lamely. 

It  so  happened  that  Sybil  and  Colin  were  to  meet  the  very 
next  day,  for  whilst  checking  invoices  with  Mr.  Field  the  door 
of  the  room  they  shared  in  common  opened,  and  Mr.  Bradshawe 
remarked  from  the  threshold  : 

" — er  Field,  do  you  know  if  any  of  the — er  staff  speak 
French  ?" 

Though  aware  that  the  question  was  really  being  addressed  to 
her,  Sybil  did  not  glance  up  from  the  pile  of  papers  before  her. 
It  was  high  time  Mr.  Bradshawe  recognised  her  as  an  individual 
instead  of  an  unnecessarily  ornamental  piece  of  furniture. 

"  No,  sir,  none  of  us  has  languages,  except  Mr.  Pace  who  has 
commercial  German, "Field  returned, rising  to  his  feet,  "  unless, 
perhaps  "  (looking  down  at  Sybil's  absorbed  profile)  "  Miss 
Deane  speaks  French  " 

Forced  into  the  open  Mr.  Bradshawe  addressed  Sybil  directly  : 

"  Can  you  help  me  out  of  my  difficulty  ?  " 
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"  Certainly,  though  my  French  is  conversational  and  not 
commercial." 

"  It's  like  this,"  and  seating  himself  opposite  her,  Bradshawe 
forgot  and  forgave  her  sex  for  the  first  time.  "  A  client  of  mine 
in  England,  Sir  Michael  O'Brien,  owns  property  and  certain 
mining  rights  touching  the  Belgian  Congo  border.  In  this 
connection,  the  Belgian  Surveyor- General,  who  is  visiting 
Nairobi  on  other  matters,  has  'phoned  through  to  me  to  say  he 
is  anxious  to  settle  the  question  once  and  for  all.  I  therefore 
suggested  a  meeting  with  him,  Mr.  Grant,  who  holds  Sir 
Michael's  power  of  attorney,  the  Land  Officer,  and  Mr.  Glover, 
who  does  all  the  legal  work  for  my  firm.  The  meeting  is  arranged 
for  eleven  o'clock  this  morning,  and  I  have  just  received  a 
message  from  the  L.O.  advising  me  to  procure  the  services  of  an 
interpreter,  as  General  le  Marchant's  English  is,  to  say  the 
least,  rudimentary.  Of  course,"  rising,  "  you  will  treat  the 
matter  as  strictly  confidential." 

After  giving  the  required  promise,  Sybil  collected  her  note- 
book and  pencil  and  followed  Bradshawe  into  the  Board-room, 
where  the  parties  to  the  transaction  were  already  assembled. 
She  was  given  a  seat  at  a  small  side-table,  while  the  Belgian 
general,  a  stout,  much-beribboned  figure,  whose  white  hair 
stood  up  stiffly  en  brosse,  the  Land  Officer  and  Bradshawe  bent 
over  a  survey  map  on  a  large  scale,  and  Colin,  who  loomed 
large  and  square-shouldered  in  the  background,  occasionally 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  Glover,  who  appeared  to  regard  the 
proceedings  with  a  detached  air  of  sardonic  amusement. 

"  And  now,  Miss  Deane,"  Bradshawe  said  briskly,  "  would 
you  kindly  explain  to  General  le  Marchant  that  my  client,  Sir 
Michael  O'Brien,  is  willing  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  Government 
regarding  the  new  boundary-line,  provided  they  will  extend  his 
mining  concessions  in  the  Zimboni  district  for  a  further  period 
of  ten  years.  I  believe,"  turning  to  Colin,  "  that  those  are  Sir 
Michael's  wishes." 

"  Yes,  so  he  gave  me  to  understand  before  I  left  England." 

And  while  Sybil  discoursed  in  fluent  French  with  the  general, 
and  Bradshawe  and  the  Land  Officer  pored  over  the  map, 
turning  kilometres  into  miles,  Colin  was  quite  unconscious  that 
his  eyes  never  left  her  face.  How  was  it  that  she  always  fitted 
into  her  suroundings  ?  Out  on  the  farm  she  had  looked  "  just 
right  "  in  her  neat  riding-kit ;  in  Mrs.  Maynard's  drawing- 
room  her  evening  dresses  had  always  harmonised  with  the 
I 
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luxurious  setting  ;  and  here  to-day  she  looked  neat  and  trim  in 
her  grey  linen  relieved  by  white  collar  and  cuffs,  as  if  she  had 
never  been  anything  else  but  an  admirably  trained  business  girl. 
He  was  recalled  from  his  day-dreams  by  Glover,  who  remarked 
dryly : 

"  It  is  to  be  presumed,  Colin,  that  you  are  following  if  not  the 
sense,  the  pantomimic  gestures  of  our  distinguished  visitor." 

After  nearly  an  hour's  discussion  the  interview  ended  as  such 
interviews  invariably  do,  in  compromise,  and  Sybil  was  dismissed 
by  Bradshawe  with  a  curt — 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Deane,  your  assistance  has  been  most 
useful.  Will  you  kindly  type  out  a  rough  draft  of  the  minutes 
and  let  me  have  it  as  soon  as  possible  ?  " 

"  It  is  permitted,  n'est  ce  pas  ?  "  remarked  General  le  Mar- 
chant  from  the  end  of  the  table,  "  that  I  felicitate  Mademoiselle 
on  her  accent  most  superbe." 

Sybil  bowed  gravely  in  acknowledgment  of  this  unsolicited 
testimonial,  and  collecting  her  papers  walked  towards  the  door, 
which,  with  a  rapidity  surprising  in  a  man  of  his  bulk,  the 
general  opened  for  her. 

"  Que  faites-vous  ici  ?  "  he  asked  in  an  undertone,  as  he 
surveyed  her  with  undisguised  curiosity. 

This  fair,  slim  English  girl  with  her  almost  perfect  accent, 
with  her  more  than  perfect  sangfroid,  what  was  she  doing 
amongst  these  insensate  Englishmen,  on  whom  her  air  of  com- 
plete finish  was  more  than  probably  wasted  ? 

"  Je  marche — lentement,"  she  answered  with  a  slight  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  signifying  resignation. 

"  Eh  bien,  aussi  courageusement,  je  pense,  Mademoiselle," 
and  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips  he  saluted  it  as  if  paying  homage 
to  a  very  great  lady. 

Sybil  was  not  to  know,  that  as  the  door  closed  behind  her,  he 
remarked,  as  he  rejoined  the  other  men,  with  a  simplicity  that 
was  curiously  impressive ! 

"  It  is  'ow  you  say  ?  Curieux  ?  Odd  ?  That  I  find  Made- 
moiselle in  this  so  small  office.  Mademoiselle,  who  bien  sure 
comes  from  the  great  world." 

Colin  and  Sybil  were  to  meet  a  week  later  in  Bradshawe's 
office  under  different  circumstances.  She  was  checking  the 
various  items  of  a  profit  and  loss  account  when  Bradshawe, 
followed  closely  by  Colin,  asked  to  be  shown  the  balance-sheet 
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of  the  previous  year  of  "  Hazard  "  giving  the  various  allocations 
of  certain  items  of  expenditure,  which  Sir  Michael  had  queried 
in  a  recent  letter.  And  while  the  three  men  bent  over  the 
"  Hazard  "  file,  Sybil  moved  to  the  window  until  Field  was  once 
again  ready  for  her. 

As  she  stood  gazing  out  on  the  busy  scene  at  the  street  corner, 
where  two  rickshaw  boys,  the  wheels  of  whose  vehicles  had 
become  interlocked  in  passing,  and  who  instead  of  attempting  to 
separate  them  were  concentrating  their  energies  on  vituperative 
abuse,  the  door  opened  and  a  stranger  marched  into  the  room, 
and  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  other  three  men  were 
busy,  swung  himself  on  to  the  table  and  regaled  them  with 
local  gossip. 

"I'm  only  in  Nairobi  for  a  couple  of  days,"  he  announced  to 
their  indifferent  backs,  "  but  I  thought  I'd  blow  in  and  see  if 
there  were  any  bargains  going  in  the  Government  Stock  sale." 

"  I'll  attend  to  you  in  a  moment,  Webster,"  Bradshawe  said 
glancing  up,  and  once  again  giving  his  undivided  attention  to 
the  papers  before  him. 

"  That's  all  right,  don't  hurry,  any  old  time  will  do  for  me." 

And  the  man  addressed  as  "  Webster  "  filled  his  pipe,  lit  it, 
drew  a  few  luxuriant  puffs,  stared  hard  at  Sybil's  unresponsive 
profile,  swung  his  legs  with,  if  anything,  more  vigour,  and  then 
once  again  addressed  Bradshawe. 

"  The  Bank's  getting  restive  over  my  overdraft.  You  might 
be  a  good  fellow  and  smooth  the  manager  down,  he  won't  listen 
to  the  likes  o'  me.  Keep  him  smilin'  if  you  can  until  my  coffee 
crop  is  picked." 

"  Just  a  moment,  Webster,  I  shan't  be " 

"  Fire  ahead,  old  lad,  this  child's  the  world's  champion 
waiter." 

"  What  for  ?    Short  drinks  ?  "  demanded  Colin. 

"  You're  getting  bright,  positively  bright,  laddie  !  "  waving 
his  pipe  in  his  direction. 

For  the  space  of  half  a  minute  silence  reigned,  then  : 

"  Heard  about  Praed — the  white  hunter  ?  A  rotten  business. 
I  don't  suppose  the  Government  can  do  anything,  as  it  happened 
in  Somali  territory." 

At  last  Webster  had  secured  an  interested  audience,  though 
not  one  of  the  men  noticed  that  Sybil  had  turned  quickly  from 
the  window  and  was  listening  intently. 

"  What,  has  he  been  killed  ?  "  Bradshawe  asked  abruptly. 
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"  No,  worse." 

Unobserved  Sybil  took  a  step  fonvard. 

"  How's  that  ?  "  from  Colin. 

"  I  haven't  altogether  got  the  hang  of  the  story,  seems  to  me, 
though,  that  he  must  have  been  monkeying  with  a  Somali 
woman,  for  her  husband  slit  out  his  tongue  from  the  roots." 

A  strangled  cry,  and  the  men  turned  and  saw  Sybil  clinging 
to  the  table  for  support,  her  face  drained  of  all  colour,  her  eyes 
staring  out  of  her  head  with  horror. 

Mr.  Field  was  the  first  to  grasp  the  situation,  and  pushing  a 
chair  quickly  forward,  half  led,  half  supported  her  towards  it, 
murmuring  : 

"  Had  a  nasty  turn  ?  I'll  get  you  a  drink  of  water.  Mrs.  Field 
gets  taken  sudden-like  sometimes." 

Staring  rigidly  before  her  with  horror-haunted  eyes,  Sybil 
was  quite  unconscious  that  she  exclaimed  aloud  : 

"  So — that's  his  punishment !  " 

And  only  when  Mr.  Field  returned  and  stood  over  her  with 
a  glass  of  water  did  she  realise  that  they  were  alone  in  the  room. 

As  Colin  hailed  a  rickshaw  at  the  entrance  of  Bradshawe's 
office,  he  thought  to  himself — "  Has  she  been  playing  the  fool 
with  Praed,  too  ?  " 

For  like  most  old  residents  in  Kenya,  he  knew  the  white 
hunter's  reputation. 


CHAPTER    III 

SYBIL  was  crossing  Government  Road  for  a  light  luncheon 
of  tea,  scones  and  a  poached  egg  at  the  Kadomah  Tea 
Rooms,  generally  deserted  at  this  hour,  but  crowded  to  seating 
capacity  for  morning  and  afternoon  teas,  when  Nairobi  re- 
plenished its  thirst  and  whetted  its  appetite  with  gossip.  She 
was  about  to  enter  its  orange-  and  black-striped  portals,  when 
a  voice  from  behind  her  exclaimed  : 

"  I  was  wondering  if  I  was  ever  going  to  run  you  to  earth," 
and  she  found  her  hand  being  warmly  shaken  and  then  closely 
held  by  Claude  Maynard,  whose  expressive  grey  eyes  assured 
her  that  she  was  positively  the  only  girl  in  the  world  in  whom  he 
took  any  interest. 

Sybil  allowed  her  hand  to  remain  in  his  :  after  a  surfeit  of  the 
colonial  or  other  accented  voices  of  the  boarding-house  habitues, 
it  was  just  blissful  to  listen  to  Claude's  delightfully  modulated 
tones.  It  required  only  the  most  casual  glance  to  see  that  he 
looked  infinitely  better  dressed,  in  his  almost  shabby  tweed  suit 
of  irreproachable  cut,  than  the  dressy  young  men  of  Parklands 
in  their  Sunday  best.  Claude  was  really  a  dear  with  his  absurd 
baby  moustache,  several  shades  lighter  than  his  nice,  kinky  dark 
hair.  Of  course,  he  was  an  absolute  humbug,  but  since  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  meet  his  type  most  of  her  grown-up  life, 
she  ought  to  know  how  to  handle  it.  She  did  not  believe  for  an 
instant  that  he  had  exerted  himself  in  the  slightest  to  look  for 
her,  but  now  that  they  almost  bumped  into  each  other,  he  was 
genuinely  delighted  to  meet  her. 

"  And  how  and  where  is  Elizabeth  ?  "  she  asked  a  few  minutes 
later  on  their  way  to  the  Bristol  Hotel. 

"  Very  fit  when  she  last  wrote.  She's  staying  on  another 
couple  of  months  at  home  to  see  that  the  lawyer  fellows  don't 
collar  all  her  aunt's  estate." 

"  And  you  mean  to  say  she  trusted  you  all  by  yourself  on  a 
big,  big  boat  with  lots  of  lovely  ladies  and  a  large  round  moon  1 " 
she  mocked  him  idly. 
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It  zoos  good  to  have  some  one  to  play  with  again  ! 

"  There  was  nothing  much  wrong  with  the  moon  :  she  shone 
her  best,  but  there  wasn't  a  young  married  woman,  much  less 
a  flapper,  worth  wasting  five  minutes  over.  Can't  think  what's 
happening  to  girls  these  days,"  he  added  disconsolately.  "  Most 
of  'em  seem  to  have  known  the  worst  too  young,  and  there's  no 
taking  them  by  surprise." 

"  You  poor,  unsophisticated  darling  !  " 

"  I  know  some  one  who  is  a  darling,"  laying  his  hand  on  hers, 
and  then  leaning  forward  he  studied  her  attentively.  "  You've 
altered,  Sybil,  altered  quite  a  lot,"  he  said  with  a  penetration 
that  startled  her.  "  I  can't  quite  say  how.  You're  older.  You 
may  have  even  lost  your  looks  a  bit." 

"  Of  course,  that  makes  me  feel  better  at  once." 

"  I  haven't  finished.  There's  something  in  your  face  that 
wasn't  there  before.  I  don't  see  a  fellow  getting  tired  of  you  in 
a  hurry."  Then  as  she  did  not  reply,  he  said  abruptly — "  What 
have  you  been  doing  to  yourself,  Sybil  ?  Been  going  into  the 
deep  end  over  a  man  ?  " 

"  Never  less  so  ;  if  there's  anything  the  matter  with  me 
these  days,  I'm  suffering  from  all  work  and  no  play.  I'm  getting 
moth-eaten  with  respectability.  I  live  in  a  second-rate  boarding- 
house  in  Parklands  amongst  a  number  of  amiable  worthy  young 
men,  whom  I  spend  my  time  in  avoiding,  and  if  I  weren't 
concentrating  on  a  business  career,  which  may  eventually  lead 
to  a  good  billet,  I'd  go  mad." 

"  You  poor  kid,  I  can  see  you  are  having  a  rotten  time," 
patting  her  hand.  "  I'd  forgotten  for  the  moment  that  your 
pater  had  crashed  financially.  I  thought  of  you  as  having  a  hell 
of  a  good  time  in  Kenya." 

"  Oh,  I've  had  a  hell  of  a  time  right  enough  !  "  And  then  her 
voice  softening,  she  added — "  But  I  have  made  some  awfully 
good  friends  and  have  also  learnt  that  I'm  not  nearly  as 
important  as  I  used  to  think  myself." 

An  affected  titter  from  a  table  behind  caused  her  to  glance 
quickly  over  her  shoulder,  when  she  saw  Colin  seated  at  a  corner 
table  for  two  with  his  arm  thrown  carelessly  over  the  back  of 
"  Beauty  "  Dodge's  chair.  Following  her  gaze,  Claude  remarked 
idly: 

"  Not  my  style,  I  want  a  little  more  '  pep  '  than  baby  blue 
eyes  and  a  helpless  manner.  But  they  say  that  unless  Grant's 
careful  he  will  find  himself  booked  for  the  Matrimonial  Stakes. 
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She's  had  a  couple  of  Nairobi  seasons  without  securing  a  winner, 
and  she's  taking  no  more  chances.  Don't  know  whether  you 
remember  Grant,  he  owns  that  big  stock  farm  '  Hazard  '  near 
my  place  in  the  Kedong.  He's  some  sort  of  connection  of 
Micky  O'Brien,  who's  been  trotting  him  round  lil'  ol'  England 
lately,  and  helping  him  to,  what  Elizabeth  calls,  shed  his  home- 
spun. He — Grant — went  down  quite  well,  too.  Even  an 
old-timer  like  Margot  Pelham  fell  for  him  and  one  or  two  debs, 
made  no  bones  about  it.  His  type,  all  good  looks  and  mother's 
dear  boy,  rather  appeals  to  high-steppers.  You  aren't  listen- 
ing  "  reproachfully. 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  vaguely. 

But  she  wasn't,  for  more  than  half  her  attention  was  being 
given  to  the  inanities  of  "  Beauty  "  Dodge. 

"  Oh,  Colin,  do  let's  go.  There's  a  full  moon  and  Clairmont's 
so  romantic  by  moonlight.  .  .  .  No,  I  didn't  enjoy  the  dance 
a  bit,  you  weren't  there.  .  .  .  Now  I  mustn't  make  you  vain, 
must  I  ?  .  .  .  The  music  was  atrocious,  fancy  the  band  dared  to 
play  dance  tunes  instead  of  Jazz.  It  was  absolutely  devastating. 
Enough  to  give  anyone  D.T.'s  so  Eric  said.  .  .  .  Colin,  darling, 
you  positively  aren't  listening  to  muh  one  little  bit.  .  .  .  Yes, 
wasn't  it  a  scream  ?  She  said  there  was  one  shoulder-strap 
between  her  and  the  altogether  .  .  .  Everyone  says  her  husband 
was  an  unutterable  fool  to  make  a  scene.  .  .  .  Colin,  darling, 
I  don't  believe  you  love  me  one  little,  little  bit.  You  aren't  even 
pretending  to  listen.  .  .  .  How  absolutely  thrilling  !  Yes,  I 
should  just  love  to,  all  by  our  dear  little  selves.  .  .  .  Are  you 
sure,  quite  absolutely,  sure  that  it  suits  muh  .  .  .  What's  that  ? 
Cocktails  in  the  lounge  ?  But  yes,  I  just  love  that  nice,  cosy 
muzzy  feeling  .  .  ." 

Whether  deliberately  or  not,  Colin  paused  behind  Sybil's 
chair  on  his  way  to  the  lounge.  Perfectly  aware  of  his  proximity 
she  struck  a  Dodge-like  attitude  of  limp  adoration,  and  fluttered 
her  eyes  at  Claude  in  the  approved  Dodge-manner. 

"  Claude,  darling,  how  absolutely  devastating  !  Unutterably 
pathetic  wasn't  it,  there  she  was  blotto  on  a  couple  of  iced 
lemonade,  atrociously  blotto,  and  the  moon  had  not  risen  or — 
Claude,  darling,  if  you  love  muh,  may  I  have  a  little,  little  glass 
of  water  ?  " 

"  Lord  !  Sybil,  it's  good  to  see  you  your  old  self  again.  You 
and  I  are  going  to  see  a  lot  of  one  another  while  I'm  on — leave, 
aren't  we  ?  " 
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A  proposal  to  which  she  did  not  reply,  as  she  watched  Colin 
stride  down  the  room,  and  wondered  why  she  had  never  thought 
him  attractive  before. 

"  You  haven't  answered  me,"  Claude  murmured  reproachfully, 
laying  his  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  Answered  you — what  ?  " 

It  would  be  almost  exhilarating  to  try  to  force  an  issue  with  Colin. 

"  You've  got  to  listen  !  " 

This  time  Claude's  hand  gripped  her  arm. 

"  Well,  I  am." 

"  You're  to  let  me  take  you  about  a  lot  and  give  you  a  good 
time  for  the  next  month  or  two.  It's  the  sort  of  tonic  you  want 
to  help  you  carry  on." 

Sybil  nodded,  and  her  hard  young  gaze  softened  for  a  moment 
as  it  rested  on  his  eager  face.  There  was  something  rather 
lovable  about  Claude,  and  from  Elizabeth's  point  of  view  he 
would  be  safer  with  her  than  any  other  girl.  He  was  right,  too, 
what  she  needed  was  a  tonic  in  the  form  of  a  good  time.  Claude, 
the  man,  meant  nothing  to  her,  but  Claude,  the  play-fellow,  was 
a  breath  from  her  old  world. 

"  Very  well,  that's  a  bargain,"  holding  out  her  hand.  "  We'll 
drop  a  dozen  years  or  so  and  play  nice  wholesome  nursery 
games  together."  Then  a  note  of  seriousness  creeping  into  her 
voice,  she  added — "  You  don't  know  what  a  blessed  relief  it  has 
been  to  sit  here  for  the  last  half-hour,  at  a  properly  laid  table  for 
once,  and  to  listen  to  your  nice,  lazy,  unaccented  voice.  You 
needn't  think  you've  made  my  heart  beat  one  atom  faster, 
because  you  haven't !  But  it's  just  a  joy  to  be  with  my  own  kind 
again.  It's  even  a  pleasure  to  look  at  your  nice  cared-for  hands. 
You  can't  think  how  often  lately  I  have  had  to  force  myself  not 
to  look  at  people's  hands.  Now  I  must  be  going,  or  Mr.  Brad- 
shawe  will  throw  a  thousand  fits  to  think  I've  been  wasting  his 
precious  office  hours  in  dalliance.  I  love  that  word  dalliance, 
don't  you  ?  "  and  with  a  quick  upward  flash  of  her  eyes  she  rose 
to  her  feet. 

"  You  poor  kid,  you  must  have  been  having  a  deadly 
time,"  he  said  as  he  handed  her  her  gloves  and  bag,  and  gazing 
at  her  with  genuine  sympathy,  added — "  Look  here,  I'll  be 
quite  disinterested  and  advise  you  to  steer  for  solid  matrimony, 
so  if  there's  anything  doing  in  that  particular  line,  you've  only 
to  say  the  word,  and  I'll  make  myself  scarce." 

"  You  are  rather  a  dear,  aren't  you,  Claude  ?  " 
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Practically  every  week-end  of  the  next  two  months  saw  Claude 
Maynard  in  Nairobi  and  always  at  Sybil's  service.  It  is  possible 
that  neither  realised  that  at  this  juncture  in  her  life  he  stood  for 
a  safety-valve.  For  now  that  she  moved  in  the  charmed  circles 
of  Muthaiga  and  the  Hill  Club,  she  met  Colin  frequently,  as 
outwardly  absorbed  in  "  Beauty  "  Dodge  as  Claude  was  with  her. 

Adaptability  might  be  said  to  be  at  the  root  of  Maynard's 
popularity  with  men  and  women,  and  on  his  frequent  visits  to 
the  Parklands  boarding-house  he  managed,  apparently  without 
any  effort,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  its  habitues.  He  was 
always  ready  to  exchange  chaff  and  racing  tips  with  any  of  the 
gentlemanly  young  men  he  happened  to  meet.  He  was  as 
deferential  as  no  modern  son  attempts  to  be  with  old  Mrs.  Carey, 
and  he  succeeded  even  in  winning  Mrs.  Bryant-Lacey's  reluctant 
favour.  He  quite  genuinely  admired  her  heavily  handsome 
appearance :  "  Borgia "  he  called  her  in  opposition  to  Sir 
Michael's  many-year-old  appellation  of  "  Medusa." 

"  I  should  say  she's  got  a  touch  of  the  tar-brush,"  he  suggested 
to  Sybil  on  his  first  visit.  "  Not  a  bad  sort  in  her  way,  but  I 
wouldn't  like  to  make  an  enemy  of  her.  In  a  way  I'm  rather 
sorry  for  her,  she  made  a  wretched  bargain  when  she  married 
that  little  swipe  Bryant-Lacey.  He  was  only  too  glad  to  get 
some  one  to  pay  his  debts,  but  he's  practically  deserted  her 
since,  though  she  tries  to  keep  up  the  fiction  that  he's  too  busy 
in  Mombasa  to  get  leave  to  come  up  to  Nairobi.  Of  course,  any 
woman's  a  fool  who  marries  a  man  a  dozen  or  so  years  younger 
than  herself.  He  hasn't  even  tried  to  give  her  the  social  uplift 
that  her  paying  his  debts  entitled  her  to.  In  fact,  he  must  have 
drained  her  fairly  dry,  or  she  wouldn't  be  running  this  Parklands' 
show." 

"  I  have  often  wondered  what  her  special  trouble  was,  though 
what  you've  just  said  doesn't  explain  why  she  hates  me  so, 
because  I  try  to  be  civil." 

"  You've  only  to  look  in  your  glass  to  find  out  the  reason." 

"  Nonsense  !    We  don't  compete." 

"  Perhaps  not,  only  I've  still  to  meet  the  woman  who  forgives 
another  being  younger  and  prettier  than  herself." 

Though  Sybil  often  assured  herself  that  there  was  nothing  in 
her  friendship  with  Claude  to  which  Elizabeth  might  take 
exception,  she  felt  rather  a  fraud  that  she  had  tacitly  allowed  him 
to  pass  in  and  outside  the  boarding-house  as  her  first  cousin  by 
birth,  instead  of  by  marriage. 
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"  Why  don't  you  leave  the  place  ?  "  he  urged  more  than  once. 
"  You'd  be  much  more  in  your  element  at  Muthaiga  Club  or  an 
hotel.  To  say  nothing  of  being  more  get-at-able  for  me." 

"  I  can't  afford  either,  besides  they'd  be  too  distracting.  You 
mustn't  forget  that  I  am  a  business  woman-in-the-making." 

"  Business  woman  be  damned  !  "  he  said  in  a  rare  burst  of 
irritability.  "  You  know  you  are  nothing  but  an  infernally 
attractive  girl  with  a  streak  of  cussedness." 

The  "  streak  of  cussedness  "  to  which  Maynard  referred  was 
Sybil's  unbroken  resolution  not  to  dine  alone  with  him  at  either 
hotel  or  club,  much  less  to  go  for  moonlight  drives.  She  was 
ready  during  all  her  free  time  to  lunch  and  tea  with  him,  to  ride, 
walk  or  play  golf,  but  however  persistently  and  urgently  he 
sought  to  persuade  her,  she  adhered  to  the  hour  of  Curfew. 

"  Apart  from  natural  gossip,  I  can't  afford  late  nights,"  she 
told  him,  "  if  I  want  to  be  fresh  for  work  next  day." 

He  left  her  grumbling  and  unconvinced,  to  return  a  few  hours 
later  with  a  car  and  an  unclouded  smile,  saying  : 

"  Come  along,  D.O.R.A.,  darling,  you  haven't  any  prejudice 
against  a  the  dansant  and  a  cocktail  or  two,  have  you  ?  " 

To  which  sally  she  replied  laughing  : 

"  If  you  didn't  happen  to  belong  to  Elizabeth,  and  if  I  didn't 
happen  to  know  your  partiality  for  change  of  faces,  there  are  times 
when  I  could  almost  love  you  devotedly  for — half-hour  intervals." 

For  all  her  knowledge  of  men,  Sybil  made  the  rare  mistake  of 
underrating  her  very  potent  attraction  for  certain  of  them. 

Meanwhile  as  they  met,  passed  and  repassed,  Colin  and  she 
continued  to  play  their  silent  duel.  A  guarded,  secret  duel, 
which  required  only  a  given  signal  for  their  foils  to  be  struck 
apart  and  for  the  sharp,  rasping  clash  of  naked  blades. 

It  was  not  the  Colin  Mary  Grant  had  striven  to  mould,  who 
was  now  to  be  seen  constantly  in  Nairobi  ruffling  with  the 
light-hearted  element  and  neglecting  his  farming  interests  in  the 
Kedong.  It  was  not  so  much  weakness  of  purpose  as  a  sullen 
anger  that  had  caused  him  to  put  on  one  side  the  beauty  and 
peace  of  simple,  homely  things,  in  the  endeavour  to  find  dis- 
traction and  forgetfulness  in  dissipation.  The  main  trouble 
with  him  was  that  having  loved  and  idealised  Sybil,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  love  any  other  girl  apart  from  his  senses.  Among 
his  host  of  acquaintances  and  boon  companions  there  was  no 
one  at  this  time  who  needed  a  friend  more  than  the  popular, 
well-to-do  owner  of  "  Hazard." 
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But  wherever  the  two  met,  on  club  verandahs,  hotel  lounges, 
as  occasional  dance  partners,  or  mere  passers-by,  they  were 
always  acutely  conscious  of  one  another.  To  Sybil  Colin  was  a 
revelation,  and  she  gave  unstinted  admiration  to  Sir  Michael  for 
having  transformed  a  callow  youth  into  a  self-possessed  young 
man,  who  was  equally  as  easily  careless  in  his  dealings  with  men 
as  with  women.  She  decided  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  fall  in 
love  with  Colin  these  days,  with  his  almost  wickedly  good  looks, 
enhanced  by  an  undercurrent  of  recklessness,  which  appealed 
to  her  as  a  fellow-gambler.  The  only  difference  now,  a  very  big 
difference  indeed,  was  that  they  met  on  the  common  ground  of 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  that  Colin  was  as 
every  bit  able  to  look  after  himself  as  she  had  been  at  the  end  of 
her  first  season. 

She  was  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  astute  Glover,  who  had 
known  Colin  as  a  small  boy,  or  he  might  have  given  her  his 
conception  of  his  present  stage  of  development,  which  amounted 
to  in  so  many  words — "  Young  Grant  is  as  his  mother  first 
made  him,  and  as  some  girl  has  since  un-made  him." 

As  for  Colin,  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  place  her.  She  was  the 
same  and  not  the  same  Sybil  who  had  sent  him  out  on  to  the 
plains  blind  with  the  misery  of  disillusion.  He  was  too  often  in 
Bradshawe's  office  not  to  realise  she  was  a  competent  worker, 
nor  was  she  ever  to  be  seen  at  any  of  the  night  entertainments  of 
Nairobi.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  constantly  with  Maynard, 
who  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  could  be  considered  as  dis- 
interested where  an  attractive  girl  was  concerned.  Then,  too,  he 
hadn't  forgotten  her  poignant  look  of  horror  on  hearing  of 
Praed's  mutilation.  It  was  only  too  obvious  that  he  had  been 
more  than  a  casual  acquaintance.  Poor  devil,  for  all  his 
unsavoury  reputation  with  women,  he  had  not  deserved  the 
barbarous  treatment  dealt  out  to  him.  What  had  she  meant  by 
her  strangled  cry  of — "  So — that's  his  punishment  ?  " 

Leaning  against  the  verandah  rail  of  the  Muthaiga  Club  his 
dissatisfied  gaze  fixed  on  the  outline  of  Donyo  Sabuk  crouching 
on  the  edge  of  the  plain  like  some  giant  cat  basking  in  the  sun, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  himself.  He  knew  quite  well  he  was 
doing  no  good  in  Nairobi ;  wasting  his  time  and  money  on 
people  for  whom  he  didn't  care  a  tinker's  cuss.  Pleasant  enough 
people  in  their  way,  sportsmen  most  of  'em,  but  not  much  use 
to  themselves  or  the  community  at  large.  "  Beauty  "  Dodge 
and  some  of  the  other  women,  pretty  and  gay  enough,  but  Lord  ! 
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How  soon  you  came  to  the  end  of  them  !  How  often  he'd  kissed 
"  Beauty  "  from  sheer  boredom,  to  stop  her  eternal  bleating. 
He  was  rather  a  beast  though,  she  might  have  been  out  for  what 
she  could  get  in  the  first  instance,  but  there  were  occasions 
when  he  sensed  her  responsiveness,  and  took  the  rather  cruel 
pleasure  of  playing  on  her  emotion,  as  that  other  girl  had  done 
with  him  .  .  . 

Why  !  There  she  was  now — the  other  girl  coming  along  the 
verandah  with  Maynard  in  tow,  of  course.  He  nodded  as  they 
passed  and  though  he  did  not  appear  to  notice  them,  he  knew 
they  had  settled  down  in  two  large  wicker  chairs  not  far  from 
where  he  stood.  Maynard  seemed  to  be  doing  all  the  talking, 
but  then  she — Sybil — with  all  her  faults  had  never  bleated.  He 
was  ordering  cocktails.  .  .  .  Now  he  was  chaffing  her.  .  .  . 
Quite  distinctly  came  the  words  : 

"  Thinking  of  the  only  man  you  ever  loved,  eh,  Sybil  ?  " 

Colin  was  quite  unaware  that  he  had  clenched  his  hands.  If 
Maynard  wanted  to  know  the  name  of  the  only  man  she  had  ever 
loved,  he'd  better  go  to  England  and  find  out  the  unspeakable 
cad  who  had  first  broken  down  her  defences,  and  then  left  her 
to  face  publicity  alone. 

Then  in  the  clear,  undisturbed  air  of  sunset  he  heard  her 
speak  with  a  lingering,  regretful  tenderness,  which  made  him 
involuntarily  catch  his  breath. 

"  The  only  man  I  ever  loved  had  the  bluest  of  blue  eyes,  like 
little  broken-off  chunks  of  the  sky.  His  hair  was  like  a  haze  of 
spun  gold,  and  he  wasn't  the  least  ashamed  of  having  several 
double  chins.  He  was  called  Ferdinand  and  he  died  before  he 
was  quite  three." 


CHAPTER   IV 

A"TER  having  proved  her  competence  over  the  Belgian 
Congo  boundary  concession,  Bradshawe  not  infrequently 
called  in  Sybil  to  take  down  notes  at  Board  and  other  meetings, 
not  because  she  possessed  anything  like  the  same  speed  for 
shorthand  and  typing  as  his  other  clerks,  but  because  she  could 
be  depended  upon  to  produce  an  excellent  resume  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. To  her  covert  amusement  he  was  never  able  to  forget 
the  alleged  loquacity  of  her  sex,  and  invariably  cautioned  her 
beforehand  that  he  hoped  she  would  treat  the  matter  as — 
"  strictly  confidential." 

"As  if  more  than  half  the  business  gossip  in  Nairobi  didn't 
start  from  the  hotel  lounges  and  club  bars,"  she  exclaimed  on 
one  occasion  to  Mr.  Field,  who  blinked  over  his  glasses  at  her. 

He  did  not  profess  to  understand  her  mentality  any  more  than 
what  he  termed  her  "  style,"  but  since  she  had  prevailed  upon 
Mrs.  Field  to  take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  Kenya  in  general, 
and  the  nakedness  of  its  aborigines  in  particular,  there  was 
nothing  that  he  would  not  do  for  her. 

As  for  that  excellent,  until  now  little  exerted,  memory  of 
Sybil's,  it  enjoyed  full  scope  in  Bradshawe's  office,  where  a 
good  proportion  of  the  reputable  business  of  Nairobi  was 
transacted,  for  no  shady  nor  even  highly  speculative  scheme 
received  his  sanction,  much  less  support.  If  he  knew  nothing 
of  women,  she  learnt  to  give  him  unstinted  credit  for  knowing 
how  to  handle  men.  Though  the  flutter  of  a  skirt  made  him 
metaphorically  mop  his  brow,  he  showed  an  imperturbable 
front  before  any  other  contingency.  He  may  have  possessed 
none  of  the  caustic  brilliance  of  Glover,  the  solicitor,  but  he 
gained  his  ends  by  the  steam-roller-like  quality  of  combined 
patience  and  common  sense.  Even  when  new-comers  took  up 
an  hour  of  his  valuable  time  showing  how  Kenya  ought  to  be 
run,  he  listened  with  praiseworthy  attention,  and  dismissed 
them  finally  with  almost  episcopal  unction  to  the  effect  of  : 

"  Your  views  are  most  illuminating.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
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will  call,  say  a  year  hence,  and  let  me  see  how  you  have  modified 
them." 

If  Sybil  happened  to  be  in  the  room  at  the  moment,  she  had 
to  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

During  the  months  she  worked  in  his  office  she  only  saw  him 
angry  once,  when  he  had  been  victimised  by  an  M.P.  who  was 
making  a  grand  tour  of  the  Colonies,  and  who  after  a  fortnight's 
residence  in  Kenya  found  much  that  was  lacking. 

"  I  have  naturally  to  be  careful  how  I  voice  my  opinion,"  he 
remarked  pompously  after  having  held  the  floor  for  an  un- 
interrupted quarter  of  an  hour,  "  since  I  speak  not  merely  as  an 
individual,  but  as  the  representative  of  a  constituency." 

"  Quite  so,"  returned  Bradshawe  unimpressed. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  very  close,  and  entirely  unbiassed,  observance 
of  the  haphazard  ways  of  Kenya  have  compelled  me  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  cannot  advocate  the  colony  as  a  prospective 
opening  for  the  younger  generation.  Now  New  Zealand — 
there's  God's  own  country  for  you,"  and  for  the  next  ten  minutes 
he  dilated  unchecked  on  the  perfections  of  that  delectable 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

"  Quite  so,"  Bradshawe  remarked  as  he  paused  to  take  breath. 
"  I  hope  though  when  you  are  advocating  the  attractions  of 
New  Zealand,  that  you'll  remember  to  tell  any  intending  settler 
that  in  the  North  Island  a  violent  wind  blows  for  nine  months 
of  the  year.  Also  to  warn  the  womenfolk  of  any  intending 
settler  that  she  will  be  compelled  to  do  her  own  home  work 
with  the  occasional  help  of  fluctuating  unskilled  labour.  I  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  the  wages  of  the  skilled  domestic 
or  operative  are  altogether  beyond  the  purses  of  people  with  even 
moderate  means.  And  in  spite  of  the  indisputable  beauty  of 
the  many  beauty  spots  some  of  the  pleasure  must  be  taken  away 
from  the  visitor  when  he  or  she  finds  that  even  though  they  may 
be  paying  as  much  as  a  pound  a  day  for  quite  primitive  accommo- 
dation, they  are  also  expected  to  make  their  own  beds  and  clean 
their  own  shoes." 

It  was  the  longest  speech  Sybil  had  ever  heard  him  make,  and 
it  silenced  even  the  voluble  M.P.  for  the  moment.  He  had, 
however,  merely  started  upon  his  geographical  survey  of  the 
British  Empire. 

"  Now  Australia,  with  its  immense  resources,  if  that's  not  a 
white  man's  country,  I " 

With  unprecedented  sharpness  Bradshawe  caught  him  up  : 
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"  You  have  probably  not  had  time  to  read  the  recent  accounts 
of  the  Moscow-engineered  dockside  strikes.  I  would  not  like  to 
say  off-hand  how  many  thousands  of  tons  of  produce  have  been 
held  up  by  recurring  strikes." 

"  You  are  prejudiced,  obviously  prejudiced,  Mr.  Bradshawe," 
with  a  deprecatory  wave  of  the  hand. 

"  Possibly,  but  then,  I'm  always  open  to  conviction." 

"  Now  take  South  Africa,  Cape  Colony  for  preference.  On 
my  recent  visit  there  I  was  so  taken  with  the  climate  and  con- 
ditions, that  I'm  thinking  strongly  of  advising  the — er  intending 
settler  to  start  either  fruit  or  stock  farming  there." 

"  In  that  case  you  will  do  well  to  advise  him  that  the  Dutch 
element  predominates — not  unnaturally — to  the  exclusion  of 
British  interests.  And  another  point  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion is  that  the  question  of  the  coloured  population  is  bound  to 
become  more  acute  each  year." 

The  much-travelled  M.P.  favoured  him  with  a  slightly  patronis- 
ing smile,  as  he  remarked  in  his  best  Parliamentary  manner  : 

"  You  are  certainly  a  very  energetic  advocate  for  Kenya, 
Mr.  Bradshawe.  Naturally  so,  your  interests  being  centred  in 
the  colony,  but  from  personal  experience  recently  gained,  and  I 
think  I  may  say  without  undue  self-appraisement  that  my 
powers  of  observation  are  considered  to  be  singularly  penetrating, 
my  impression  of  Kenya  is  that  phenomenal  growth  is  retarded 
by  climatic  upheavals.  Work  appears  to  be  toilsome,  and 
pleasure  elementary,  not  to  say  on  the  coarse  side,  with  liquor 
as  an  essential  adjunct  to  festivity.  What  Kenya  needs  in  my 
opinion  is " 

"  What  Kenya  needs,"  said  Bradshawe,  rising  and  speaking 
abruptly,  "  is  less  ignorant  and  biassed  criticism  from  home,  and 
more  friendliness  within  her  own  borders." 

"  I  nearly  clapped  !  "  Sybil  assured  him  with  genuine  enthu- 
siasm as  he  returned  to  his  desk  after  seeing  his  loquacious 
visitor  off  the  premises. 

For  once  he  dropped  his  habitual  reserve  with  her. 

"  To  me  criticism  mishandled  and  misapplied  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  forces  in  the  world  for  disruption." 

"  Yes,  I  have  noticed  people  are  much  more  apt  to  sling  mud 
than  throw  bouquets  about,"  was  Sybil's  rendering  of  the  problem. 

Turning  to  her  with  a  smile,  he  asked  : 

"  I  don't  know  whether  Kipling  is  out  of  date  with  your 
generation,  Miss  Deane  ?  " 
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"  Now  Paget  M.P.  was  a  liar,  and  a  fluent  liar  therewith,"  she 
quoted. 

"  Precisely,  and  now  would  you  kindly  take  down  these  notes," 
and  for  the  next  half-hour  he  dictated  a  report  on  a  sisal  estate 
which  he  had  recently  inspected. 

The  very  next  morning  she  was  again  summoned  to  Brad- 
shawe's  room. 

"  Really  this  is  getting  quite  marked,"  she  informed  a  perfectly 
serious  Mr.  Field.  "  I  shall  have  him  proposing  next — er 
strictly  confidentially." 

On  entering  Bradshawe's  room  his  greeting  was,  if  anything, 
more  potentially  businesslike  than  ever. 

"  I  believe  Mr.  Blake  took  you  into  his  confidence  in  regard 
to  the  central  depot  for  the  distribution  of  produce  which  he  is 
anxious  to  see  started  in  Nakuru  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  typed  out  all  the  preliminary  particulars  for 
him." 

"  Well,  matters  have  so  far  progressed  that  draft  Articles  of 
Association  for  the  newly  constituted  Company  have  been  drawn 
in  Mr.  Glover's  office.  Up  to  quite  recently  everything  has  been 
plain-sailing,  but  it  has  just  come  to  Mr.  Glover's  knowledge 
through — er  devious  channels,  that  a  rival  scheme  is  being 
pushed  forward  by  certain  interested  parties  in  Kenya,  who  are 
being  financed  in  Johannesburg.  It  has  therefore  become 
exceedingly  important  that  our  proposals  should  get  through 
first,  and  I  have  already  cabled  to  Mr.  Blake  urging  him  to  see 
our  principals  in  London  over  the  matter.  I  have  also  convened 
a  meeting  of  Directors  for  this  morning,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  be  present  to  take  down  notes,  and  afterwards  type  out  the 
Articles,  which  must  be  duly  signed  by  the  Directors  and  des- 
patched to  England  by  to-morrow's  mail.  I  need  hardly  ask 
you  to  treat  the  matter  as — er  strictly  confidential." 

Sybil  nodded  : 

"  When  will  you  want  me  ?  " 

"  In  about  an  hour's  time,"  consulting  his  watch. 

And  an  hour  later  found  her  seated  at  a  small  table  in  the 
Board-room,  while  Bradshawe  outlined  the  situation  to  his 
fellow-directors — Colonel  Seton  of  Eldoret,  Major  Constable  of 
Nakuru,  "  Chip  "  Webster  from  Njoro,  Colin  Grant,  and  Glover 
in  the  dual  capacity  of  the  proposed  new  Company's  solicitor 
and  as  proxy  for  Blake. 
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"  I  shall  be  glad,  gentlemen,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "  for  any 
suggestions  that  you  may  care  to  put  forward." 

"  I  have  one  of  probably  quite  obvious  importance  to  make," 
Glover  announced  promptly,  "  and  that  is  to  urge  upon  every 
one  in  this  room  the  absolute  need  for  secrecy  and  despatch. 
Since  I  last  saw  the  Chairman "  (nodding  in  Bradshawe's 
direction),  "  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  there  is  a  definite 
leakage  in  either  his  or  my  office,  and  that  the  Nairobi  repre- 
sentatives of  our  rivals  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  obtain 
copies  of  these  very  Articles,  as  a  guide  on  which  to  base  their 
counter-proposals.  They  have  no  special  local  standing,  but 
they  have  this  pull  over  us  that  the  money  behind  them  is 
practically  inexhaustible.  Now,"  (turning  abruptly  to  Brad- 
shawe)  "  are  you  certain  your  staff  are  unbribable  ?  " 

44  Yes,  the  white  element,  but  though  I  haven't  the  vestige  of 
suspicion  against  him,  I  wouldn't  like  to  vouch  for  the  honesty 
of  da  Souza,  the  enquiry  clerk." 

"  How  long  have  you  had  him  ?  " 

"  Under  a  year,  I  think,  but  I  really  don't  know  the  precise 
time,  for  Field,  my  office  superintendent,  is  responsible  for 
engaging  coloured  clerks  and  office-boys.  I  will  make  enquiries 
at  once.  Miss  Deane,  would  you  kindly  fetch  in  Mr.  Field  ?  " 

As  Sybil  rose  and  moved  towards  the  door,  Glover  stopped 
her  with  a  peremptory  nod. 

"  Don't  fetch  in  Field.  We  don't  want  any  suspicions  aroused 
that  we  are  even  aware  of  this  rival  shauri.  It  will  only  serve  to 
put  them  on  their  guard.  Send  a  note  "  (addressing  Bradshawe) 
"  to  Field  by  Miss  Deane,  and  ask  him  to  furnish  you  with  as 
many  particulars  as  he  can  of  the  Goan,  da  Souza." 

The  door  had  hardly  closed  behind  Sybil  when  Glover  leant 
forward  and  demanded  abruptly  : 

"  That  girl — how  long  have  you  had  her  ?  I  especially  wanted 
her  out  of  the  room  for  a  bit,  hence  the  note  to  Field." 

"  Miss  Deane's  been  working  in  my  office  for  the  past  four  or 
five  months.  She  came  in  the  first  instance  on  Blake's  personal 
guarantee,  and  I  rather  gather  she  is  a  prote'ge'e  of  his  family. 
I  have — er  found  her — er  capable  and  er — dependable." 

41  Do  you  know  what  she  does  outside  office  hours  ?  " 

44  Good  Lord,  no  !  " 

Bradshawe's  reply  was  so  emphatic  that  in  spite  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  his  fellow-directors,  with  the  exception  of 
Colin,  laughed. 
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Glover  continued  with  his  cross-examination. 

"  Has  she  to  your  knowledge  any  particular  admirer  ?  She's 
a  good-looker  and,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  quick-witted.  Is  there 
any  special  man  with  whom  she  has  made  herself  at  all 
conspicuous  ?  " 

Under  the  table  Colin's  hands  clenched,  but  his  face  was 
absolutely  devoid  of  expression. 

"  Chip  "  Webster,  not  Bradshawe,  supplied  Glover  with  the 
desired  information. 

"  I've  seen  the  filly  knocking  round  Muthaiga  with  Maynard. 
I  believe  she's  supposed  to  be  some  sort  of  a  cousin.  Only  " 
(with  an  elaborate  wink)  "  we  all  know  that  the  Honble.  Claude's 
dead  nuts  on  the  cousin-stunt,  wherever  there's  a  pretty  girl  in 
the  case.  I  should  say  though  it  is  quite  safe  to  rule  'em  both 
out  of  this  shauri.  It's  the  girl's  own  look-out  if  she  chooses  to 
make  a  fool  of  herself  over  Maynard." 

The  veins  in  Colin's  forehead  swelled,  but  he  controlled  his 
voice  sufficiently  to  remark  casually  : 

"  Miss  Deane's  a  genuine  enough  cousin  of  the  Maynards. 
She  came  out  originally  to  stay  with  them  on  their  shamba  in 
the  Kedong." 

"  In  that  case  she  leaves  the  court  without  a  stain  on  her 
character,"  Colonel  Seton  submitted. 

"  Being  a  protegee  of  the  Blakes  seems  to  me  to  be  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  good  faith,"  Major  Constable  contributed  his  iota 
to  the  vindication  of  the  absent  Sybil,  who  returned  to  the  room 
in  time  to  hear  the  jocose  Webster  remark  : 

"  What  about  your  own  office,  Glover  ?  Your  staff  may  be  all 
right,  but  what  about  your  clients  ?  Y'  know,  the  hardened 
sinners  you  keep  out  of  gaol,  in  consideration  of  their  paying 
their  bills  of  cost." 

Glover  joined  in  the  laugh  against  himself,  but  got  some  of  his 
own  back  by  reminding  Webster  that  his  own  account  was  long 
outstanding. 

"  But  we  are  wasting  time,"  he  broke  off  abruptly.  "  Needless 
to  say,  the  moment  I  was  aware  of  the  leakage  I  put  my  own 
house  in  order.  With  the  exception  of  my  assistant  book- 
keeper, Johnson,  I  can  vouch  for  all  my  clerks.  Johnson's 
harmless  enough,  but  he  talks  too  much,  and  I  also  hear  he  owes 
a  good  many  bills.  I  have,  however,  eliminated  him  as  a  source 
of  danger  by  sending  him  to  Naivasha  on  business,  which  will 
keep  him  employed  until  we've  settled  this  affair." 
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"  What  about  that  Indian  Johnny  I've  seen  knocking  about 
your  office  ?  "  enquired  the  irrepressible  Webster. 

"  Oh,  Partab  Singh  ?  I'd  take  my  Bible  oath  on  him,  or  any 
high-caste  Indian  for  that  matter,  who  considers  he  owes  you  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  It's  to  Partab  Singh  that  we  owe  knowledge 
of  this  leakage,  and  for  days  past  he's  been  sleuthing  the 
opposition  firm  for  me." 

"  Partab  Singh — wasn't  he  the  fellow  who  nearly  got  strung  up 
for  murdering  his  wife  ?  "  Seton  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  defended  him,  hence  his  sense  of  gratitude." 

"  It  goes  without  saying  he  did  her  in,"  supplemented  Con- 
stable, to  which  accusation  Glover  replied  with  a  cryptic  smile  : 

"  That's  telling." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  there  are  still  one  or  two  minor  points  to 
be  considered,"  Bradshawe  suggested  mildly,  and  for  the  next 
half-hour  Sybil's  pencil  was  kept  busy. 

"  Chip  "  Webster  and  Major  Constable  were  the  first  to  drift 
away  pleading  luncheon  engagements  and  Colonel  Seton  left 
shortly  afterwards  with  a  friendly  nod  to  Sybil. 

"  I  expect  you  will  be  glad  of  a  rest,  Miss  Deane,"  he  said 
pausing  behind  her  chair.  "  We've  kept  you  hard  at  it  this 
morning." 

She  smiled  her  thanks,  and  collecting  her  papers  was  about  to 
leave  the  room  when  Bradshawe,  who  had  been  talking  earnestly 
by  the  window  to  Glover,  called  her  back. 

"  Just  a  moment,  Miss  Deane.  In  view  of  the  urgency  for 
secrecy,  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  your  typewriter  should 
be  brought  in  here,  while  you  type  out  the  Articles  and  also  a 
resume  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  which  I  will  give  you 
later.  If  you  don't  mind  I  will  tell  Field  to  have  your  lunch 
sent  in  here,  and  in  the  event  of  your  leaving  the  room,  would 
you  kindly  lock  the  door  and  take  the  key  with  you  ?  " 

"  In  short,  you  must  try  and  imagine  yourself  as  a  jury- 
woman  sitting  on  a  trial  for  murder,"  Glover  remarked  from  the 
window,  and  then  approaching  her,  he  asked  : 

"  I  believe  you  are  living  at  a  boarding  establishment  in 
Parklands  run  by  a  certain  Mrs.  Bryant-Lacey." 
'  Yes,"  glancing  up  at  him  in  surprise. 
'  In  the  last  fortnight  can  you  recall  any  new-comers  ?  " 
'  Suspects,  I  conclude  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked. 
'  Possibly.    Please  mention  every  one  however  unimportant." 
'  A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardvvicke  with  several  teething  babies,  at 
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least  there  may  have  only  been  two,  but  as  they  had  the  room 
next  to  mine,  at  night  they  sounded  like  a  regiment,  stayed  for 
several  days  last  week." 

"  I  think  we  may  safely  delete  the  Hardwickes  and  their 
progeny  irrespective  of  number,"  gravely  from  Glover. 

"  Then  we  had  a  ghastly  honeymoon  couple,  called  Beecham, 
who  put  in  a  couple  of  nights  on  their  way  to  Naivasha." 

"  And  did  they  have  the  room  next  to  yours  ?  "  he  enquired 
solicitously. 

"  Yes,"  and  their  eyes  met  in  a  flash  of  amusement. 

"  I  trust  for  your  own  peace  of  mind  and  undisturbed  beauty 
sleep  the  next  occupant  of  the  adjoining  room  was  a  bachelor." 

"  Yes,"  and  raising  wondering,  suspiciously  innocent  eyes  to 
his,  she  asked  demurely — "  How  did  you  guess  ?  " 

A  hoarse  chuckle  from  Glover. 

"  And  the  bachelor,  was  he  a  stranger  as  far  as  you  know  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"His  name  and  description  ?  " 

"  Smith,  nondescript,  except  he  has  (he  hasn't  gone  yet)  an 
odd  accent.  It's  not  colonial  nor  German  exactly,  but  it's 
certainly  not  English." 

"  Yiddish  ?  " 

"  I  hadn't  thought  of  that — perhaps.  I  believe,  too,  I  heard 
casually  that  he  is  sailing  for  South  Africa  by  the  next  steamer." 

"  Thank  you.  For  all  his  innocuous  name  and  appearance, 
I  think  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep  our  eye  on  Mr.  Smith.  Any 
other  visitors  apart  from  the  regular  clientele  ?  " 

"  No,"  after  a  moment's  thought. 

"  Thank  you.    You  make  a  most  satisfactory  witness." 

And  with  a  brief  nod  he  joined  Colin,  who  apparently  unlike 
his  fellow-directors  had  no  pressing  luncheon  engagement. 

"  Coming  my  way  ?  "  Glover  asked. 

"  I  might  as  well,"  but  he  made  no  move  to  follow  him  out  of 
the  room. 

A  sudden  exclamation  from  Sybil  brought  them  both  quickly 
to  her  side. 

"  I'd  forgotten  for  the  moment.  There  has  been  another 
recent  visitor — at  least  if  you  can  call  Mr.  Bryant-Lacey  one. 
He  arrived  from  Mombasa  several  days  ago.  I  can't  be  positive, 
but  I'm  not  sure,  he  didn't  seem  to  know  Mr.  Smith,  only  he 
called  him  Stein,  or  some  name  like  that." 

"  Once  again,  thank  you  for  your  convenient  memory,  Miss 
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Deane.  A  parting  word  of  advice,  don't  allow  yourself  to  be 
drawn  into  any,  however  seemingly  harmless,  conversation  with 
any  stranger  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours." 

Picking  up  his  hat  he  crossed  to  the  door,  and  paused  with  his 
hand  on  the  knob. 

"  Coming,  Colin  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

As  Colin  passed  Sybil  he  paused  and  said  irresolutely  : 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Deane." 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Grant." 

Sybil's  face  was  as  expressionless  as  the  Sphinx. 

"  That  secretary  girl  of  Bradshawe's,"  Glover  remarked 
conversationally,  as  he  and  Colin  walked  side  by  side  down  the 
broad  staircase,  "  has  an  Ai  class  of  brains.  She's  wasting  her 
opportunities,  if  not  worse,  making  herself  conspicuous  with 
Maynard.  He's  the  most  elusive  '  co.'  to  my  knowledge  in 
Kenya,  which  is  saying  a  lot." 

As  they  left  the  building  Colin  stumbled  over  the  mat. 


CHAPTER   V 

MARSHALLED  in  by  Mr.  Field  one  of  the  Kuke  office- 
boys  brought  Sybil's  lunch  on  a  tray  to  the  Board-room. 

"  They  seem  to  be  keeping  you  pretty  hard  at  it,"  the  former 
said,  glancing  at  the  pile  of  papers  on  the  table. 

Sybil  nodded,  for  she  was  really  too  tired  to  speak,  and  noticing 
this  he  glanced  commiseratingly  at  her. 

"  If  you'll  take  my  advice,  get  a  short  nap.  You'll  start  much 
fresher  at  the  job  if  you  do." 

"  A  nap  ?  "  her  eyes  wandering  round  rhe  room.  "  These 
chairs  look  as  if  they  were  especially  constructed  to  keep 
somnolent  Directors  awake." 

"  There's  a  deck-chair  in  the  store-room  amongst  other 
lumber,  I'll  get  one  of  the  boys  to  clean  it  and  send  it  to  you." 

"  Thanks  ever  so  much.  I  am  fairly  done,"  and  she  dismissed 
him  with  a  smile. 

If  anyone  had  asked  Sybil's  opinion  of  Mr.  Bradshawe's  staff, 
she  would  have  answered  unhesitatingly — "  They  are  gentlemen 
every  one  of  them." 

To-day  as  she  closed  her  eyes  and  lay  back  in  the  deck-chair 
she  mentally  thanked  Mr.  Field  for  his  forethought,  and  even  as 
she  said  to  herself — "  I  won't  sleep  !  "  she  fell  into  a  light  doze 
to  be  awakened  suddenly,  every  faculty  alert,  by  the  stealthy 
opening  of  the  door.  Who  was  it  ?  Some  one  for  her  precious 
papers  ?  Springing  to  her  feet  she  collected  them  hastily 
together,  and  stood  over  them,  ruler  in  hand,  her  only  possible 
weapon  of  defence  against  a  possible  attempt  of  theft. 

The  door  opened  and  revealed  Colin  standing  irresolutely  on 
the  threshold. 

"  Oh  !    It's  only  you  !  "  and  she  began  to  laugh  weakly. 

"  I  believe  I  left  my  pipe  behind,"  he  said,  sauntering  into  the 
room. 

She  glanced  casually  around. 

"  Your  pipe  ?  I  don't  see  it."  And  then  with  a  flash  of  malice — 
"  Have  a  good  look  in  your  pocket  and  hope  for  the  best." 

278 
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Drawing  forward  a  chair  to  within  a  few  feet  of  her,  Colin  sat 
down  straddlewise,  and  folding  his  arms  over  the  back  of  it, 
studied  her  gravely. 

"  I  haven't  come  about  my  pipe." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  for  one  moment  you  had." 

"  I  have  come  as  a  friend." 

"  Yuh  don'  say  soh  !  You  pos-er-tively  thrill  muh  !  "  relaps- 
ing into  "  Beauty  "  Dodge's  arduously  acquired  drawl. 

Their  eyes  met  for  an  instant  in  a  flash  of  defiance. 

"  Don't  be  futile,"  he  counselled  with  a  self-possession  for 
which  she  hated  him. 

The  Colin,  whose  emotions  she  had  played  with  and  upon, 
had  gone  for  ever. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  know,  or  care  particularly,  that 
you  are  being  talked  about  with  Maynard." 

"  That's  my  affair — entirely,"  two  vivid  spots  of  colour 
burning  in  her  otherwise  pale  cheeks. 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  was  his  wife's  as  well.  I  haven't 
a  particularly  good  memory,  but  I  believe  you  used  to  regard 
her  as  a  very  good  friend." 

"  The  door's  just  three  or  four  feet  behind  you." 

"  Not  really  !  "  and  with  slow  precision  he  drew  out  his 
tobacco-pouch  and  began  to  fill  his  pipe  leisurely. 

Whereupon  in  retaliation  Sybil  started  to  fix  in  her  carbons, 
but  just  as  her  fingers  were  about  to  strike  the  keyboard  of  her 
typewriter,  she  stopped  short,  and  turning  naturally  and  frankly 
to  Colin,  said  : 

"  I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  me,  or  find  out,  what's  happened 
to  Mr.  Praed,  the  white  hunter,  who  had  that — that  ghastly 
thing  done  to  him.  I,"  she  hesitated,  and  then  continued 
resolutely,  "  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  at  one  time.  It's  a  positive 
nightmare  to  think  of  him  now,  and  though  I've  asked  several 
people  no  one  seems  to  know  what  has  become  of  him." 

"  As  it  happens  I  can  tell  you.  Some  weeks  ago  my  boys 
brought  in  word  that  a  mzungu,"  (white  man)  "  who  couldn't 
speak,  was  living  in  a  deserted  manyatta  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Suswa.  So  I  trekked  out  to  see  him,  or  rather  to  get  in  touch 
with  him.  I  know  a  good  part  of  Kenya,  but  I've  never  struck 
a  more  God-forsaken  spot  than  where  his  camp  was.  I  didn't 
try  to  take  him  unawares,  as  I  knew  he'd  be  sensitive,  but  I  sent 
a  note  asking  if  there  was  anything  I  could  do  for  him,  and  he 
wrote  on  the  back  of  it " 
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It  was  Colin,  this  time,  who  hesitated. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Sybil  huskily,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 

"  He  wrote  something  like  this — '  There  was  a  certain  King 
of  Babylon  who  consorted  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Thanks 
for  coming,  but  I  never  mean  to  put  myself  in  the  way  of  a 
white  man's  pity.'  " 

Sybil  quivered  and  muttered  to  herself  more  than  to  him  : 

"  So  it's  taken  him  that  way." 

"  Yes,  you  can't  altogether  blame  him  for  going  native  under 
the  circumstances,  though  it's  an  awful  waste  of  a  life.  I  mean 
though,  if  possible,  to  keep  in  touch  with  him.  He  did  me  a 
good  turn  once  "  (moving  leisurely  towards  the  door),  "  and 
saw  me  through  a  pretty  bad  time,  when  I  was  nearly  demented 
with — toothache . ' ' 

Glancing  over  his  shoulder,  he  saw  that  Sybil  was  crying 
quietly,  and  the  sight  instead  of  humanising  him  brought  him 
to  her  side  in  a  few  quick  strides. 

"  What  was  Praed  to  you  ?  He  had  a  rotten  reputation 
where  women  of  any  colour  were  concerned." 

Springing  to  her  feet,  she  faced  him,  outraged  defiance 
gleaming  from  her  eyes. 

"  That's  not  your  business  !  But  if  it  will  please  you,  you 
can  imagine  the  worst !  " 

"  I  shall !  " 

And  throwing  a  careless  arm  around  her,  he  cupped  her  chin 
in  one  hand,  and  forcing  back  her  head  kissed  her  lips  with 
concentrated  passion  which  was  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  hate. 

Avoiding  kind  old  Mrs.  Carey's  importunities,  Sybil  went 
straight  from  the  boarding-house  dining-room  to  her  bedroom 
that  night.  It  had  been  an  unusually  strenuous  day  in  office, 
but  working  overtime  was  not  alone  responsible  for  her  utter 
exhaustion,  though  tired  as  she  was  she  could  not  rest,  much 
less  settle  to  anything. 

Throwing  herself  into  a  chair  near  the  open  window,  and  drawing 
down  the  blind  in  order  to  darken  the  room,  she  stared  into  the 
gloom  with  brooding  eyes.  What  was  the  good  of  trying  to 
play  the  game  when  people  deliberately  misunderstood  you  ? 
Even  to  herself  she  would  not  own  that  "  people  "  in  this  instance 
meant  Colin  alone.  What  was  the  good  of  trying  to  be 
self-respecting  when  men  chose  to  see  only  one  side  of  you  ? 
And  once  again  she  would  not  own  to  herself  that  "  men  " 
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were  personified  by  one  man — Colin.  What  was  the  good  of — 
anything  ? 

She  clenched  her  hands — anything  for  air,  space,  movement. 
If  Claude  were  to  come  along  now  with  his  car,  she  would  break 
every  rule  she  had  made  and  kept  up  to  the  present.  He  could 
kiss  her  as  much  as  he  wanted  to  ...  anything  to  forget  the 
hurt  of  Colin 's  loveless  kisses.  .  .  .  Oh,  curse  !  What  was  that  ? 
Voices,  the  sound  of  chairs  being  dragged  beneath  her  window. 
Was  there  no  peace  for  her  anywhere  ? 

Then  a  certain  subdued,  secret  quality  in  the  lowered  voices 
on  the  verandah  sent  her  thoughts  sharply  away  from  her  own 
concerns.  Leaning  forward,  she  listened  intently.  She  recog- 
nised the  speakers  now.  The  pleasant  tones  of  Mrs.  Bryant- 
Lacey's  handsome,  weak-faced  husband  mingled  with  that  odd 
accent  of  the  inconspicuous  Mr.  Smith,  whom  that  lawyer  man, 
Mr.  Glover,  had  described  to-day  as  "  Yiddish."  There  might 
be  nothing  in  it,  but  the  combination,  in  view  of  the  suspicions 
Glover  had  raised,  seemed  to  be  more  than  mere  coincidence. 
Softly  slipping  off  her  shoes,  she  lowered  herself  carefully  out  of 
her  chair,  and  kneeling  by  the  window  listened  deliberately. 

"  Are  you  sure  we  shan't  be  overheard  here  ?  "  murmured 
Mr.  Smith's  cautious  voice. 

"  Yes,  this  place  is  as  good  as  any,  except  the  garden,  and  I'm 
not  keen  on  having  an  odd  snake  slithering  over  my  feet.  All 
my  wife's  P.G.'s  are  listening  to  that  catterwauling  in  the  lounge." 

A  pause,  and  then  she  heard  the  rustle  of  papers. 

"  I  think  you'll  find  those  complete,"  remarked  Bryant-Lacey. 
"  I'd  like  to  see  old  Bradshawe's  face  when  he  finds  the  dummy 
papers  in  the  safe  to-morrow  in  place  of  his  precious  documents 
regarding  the  Nakuru  scheme.  I'm  glad  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
dishing  him,  quite  apart  from  the  dibs,  for  when  he  fired  me  at 
a  moment's  notice  from  my  job  as  manager  of  '  Muhindi  Ltd.' 
I  hadn't  a  dog's  chance  of  getting  a  decent  post  in  Nairobi.  I 
must  say  I  didn't  think  da  Souza  would  have  had  the  guts  to 
work  the  duplicate  safe  key,  but  it  seems  he  is  in  with  an  Indian 
gang  of  house-breakers  in  the  bazaar.  He  was  in  a  blue  funk 
\i'hen  he  passed  on  the  papers,  said  he  was  certain  he  had  been 
shadowed  by  some  jackal  of  Glover's,  and  wouldn't  give  up 
possession  until  I  had  given  him  another  fifty  chips,  which  by 
the  way  you  can  refund  when  you  fork  out  what's  still  due  to 
me." 

"  All  in  good  time,"  irritably  from  Mr.  Smith,  who  so  far  as 
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Sybil  could  see  through  the  chink  in  the  blind,  hardly  listened 
at  all  to  his  confederate's  monologue,  as  he  quickly  sorted  out 
and  glanced  through  the  documents  she  had  only  finished 
typing  three  hours  ago.  "  Umph  !  They  seem  in  order,"  he 
muttered  at  length.  "  Are  you  sure  there  were  no  duplicates 
left  in  the  office  ?  " 

"  Quite.  Da  Souza  listened  at  the  keyhole  when  Bradshawe 
took  the  papers  from  the  typist,  and  he  overheard  him  say  to  her 
that  as  a  precaution  nothing  was  to  be  filed  for  the  present,  but 
that  everything  in  connection  with  the  shauri  was  to  be  put  in 
the  safe,  which  he  did  himself." 

"  Gut !  There  are  six  copies  in  all,  I  will  burn  four  at  once, 
post  one  to  my  people  in  Jo 'burg  and  carry  the  other  on  me." 

Sybil  sensed,  rather  than  saw,  him  rub  his  hands  together  in 
jubilation  at  having  brought  off  a  successful  coup. 

"  One  mail's  delay  is  sufficient  to  dish  the  plans  of  the  Brad- 
Jhawe  syndicate,"  he  exclaimed  triumphantly,  "  and  we'll  have 
so 'burg  and  not  London  as  the  predominating  influence  in  the 
business." 

"  What  about  settling  my  little  bill,  old  man  ?  "  asked  Bryant- 
Lacey. 

Once  again  Sybil  heard  the  rustle  of  papers  exchanging  hands, 
this  time  currency  notes,  and  as  the  men's  footsteps  died  away, 
she  rose  from  her  crouching  position  and  straightened  herself. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  There  was  obviously  no  time  to  be 
wasted.  Mr.  Bradshawe  must  be  warned  of  what  had  happened. 
But  what  good  would  that  do  ?  The  purloined  documents 
would  already  be  in  the  post,  and  she  doubted  whether  Mr.  Smith, 
or  whatever  he  called  himself,  could  be  searched.  Besides,  he 
was  quite  clever  enough  to  get  rid  of  the  papers.  Quite  clever 
enough  .  .  .  And  then  in  a  flash  she  realised  just  where  he  had 
not  been  clever  enough  ! 

There  in  her  attache-case  on  the  table  before  her  lay  her 
shorthand  notebook,  with  full  particulars  of  the  meeting  of  the 
morning.  She  ought  to  put  up  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  for  the 
impulse  which  had  made  her  bring  it  home  with  her.  Even  as 
she  thought  she  was  slipping  on  her  shoes ;  she  couldn't  afford 
the  time  to  change,  the  sooner  the  better  she  got  to  Mr.  Brad- 
shawe's  bungalow  and  told  him  of  the  turn  of  events.  Fortu- 
nately the  shed  in  which  her  bicycle  was  housed  lay  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  she  could  slip  out  unnoticed  by  the  entrance 
leading  to  the  servants'  quarters.  To  prevent  questions  being 
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asked,  it  would  be  wisest  to  get  out  through  her  window,  and 
she  could  return  the  same  way. 

She  glanced  at  her  watch.  Nine  o'clock.  She  had  no  idea  it 
was  so  late.  All  the  more  need  to  hurry.  She  looked  round  her 
room.  Was  there  anything  she  had  not  thought  of  ?  Perhaps 
it  would  be  a  wise  precaution  to  lock  her  door  on  the  inside  and 
take  the  key  with  her,  since  she  guessed  Mrs.  Bryant-Lacey  to 
be  not  above  paying  surreptitious  visits  to  her  boarders'  rooms. 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  Mr.  Smith  handing  over  the 
packet  of  notes  to  his  confederate,  Sybil  was  pushing  her  bicycle 
cautiously  round  the  back  of  the  boys'  quarters.  They  were, 
however,  much  too  absorbed  listening  to  the  raucous  strains  of 
a  derelict  gramophone  blurring  out — "  It  ain't  goin'  to  rain  no 
mo'  "  to  pay  any  attention  to  nocturnal  visitors. 

As  she  mounted  her  bicycle  the  thought  occurred  to  her  that 
she  had  the  makings  of  a  first-class  sleuth. 

As  she  sped  along  the  level,  free-wheeled  down  and  pushed 
her  bicycle  uphill,  the  beauty  of  the  night  was  lost  upon  her. 
If  she  thought  about  outside  conditions  at  all,  it  was  merely  to 
be  thankful  that  it  was  not  the  rainy  season.  She  passed  occa- 
sional bands,  but  never  a  solitary  native  jogging  along,  and  as 
she  neared  Muthaiga  several  car-loads  of  revellers  in  evening 
dress  dashed  past,  and  gave  her  full  benefit  of  their  dust. 

As  she  pushed  her  bicycle  up  the  steep  hill  standing  at  the 
junction  of  the  Fort  Hall  and  Limuru  Roads,  she  remembered 
that  Claude  had  told  her  that  nine  "  homeless  "  bachelors  were 
giving  a  dance  at  the  Club  that  evening.  She  supposed  Colin 
would  be  there  in  close  attendance  on  that  pretty  fool  "  Beauty  " 
Dodge.  Not  so  much  of  a  fool  either,  for  according  to  Claude, 
who  was  a  walking  encyclopaedia  of  current  gossip,  she  had  her 
apparently  helpless  blue  eyes  skinned  for  a  good  match,  since 
fashions  in  tea-shops  as  well  as  beauties  had  their  short-lived  day 
in  Nairobi. 

She  remounted  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the  shadows  of  the 
straight-stemmed  muhugus  and  crotons  with  their  umbrella- 
shaped  crested  foliage  cutting  sharp  silhouettes  on  the  moon-lit 
road.  As  she  flashed  past  the  entrance  to  the  drive  of  the 
Muthaiga  Club,  a  glare  of  lights  and  the  seductive  strains  of  a 
tango  intermingled  with  soft  laughter  were  borne  to  her  on  the 
evening  breeze. 

Five  minutes'  hard  pedalling  brought  her  to  the  wooden  gates 
of  Bradshawe's  grey  stone  bungalow  overlooking  the  golf-links. 
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Even  in  her  preoccupation  with  the  urgent  business  that  had 
brought  her  there,  she  found  it  difficult  to  associate  the  prosaic 
Bradshawe  with  the  tropical  beauty  of  his  garden — flaunting 
masses  of  hibiscus,  trumpet-shaped  datura,  waxen-bloomed 
frangipani,  and  delicately  scented  tobacco  plants  charged  the 
night  air  with  fragrance  and  gleamed  like  silvery  white  ghosts 
against  a  blurred  background  of  faintly  rustling  foliage. 

While  Sybil  was  listening  to  the  whispered  conversation  of  the 
two  confederates  in  Parklands,  and  later  on  speeding  on  her 
bicycle  towards  Muthaiga,  Bradshawe  and  two  guests  sat  round 
his  finely  grained  and  admirably  polished  walnut  dining-table. 

The  interior  of  his  East  African  home  was  as  English  as  any 
bachelor's  flat  or  set  of  chambers  in  any  part  of  London,  whose 
rents  are  prohibitive  to  anyone  enjoying  an  income  of  less  than 
two  thousand  a  year.  The  parquet  floor,  the  panelled  walls, 
Persian  rugs,  deep-bosomed  leather  upholstered  chairs,  the 
mahogany  tables  and  bookshelves,  and  the  few  good  sporting 
prints  proclaimed  the  confirmed  bachelor  who  did  himself  well 
whether  residing  east  or  west  of  Suez.  The  only  eastern 
touch  in  this  interior  was  the  faint  murmur  of  the  night  voices 
of  Kenya  audible  through  the  half-open  casement  windows,  and 
the  Kavirondo  house-boy  in  spotless  white  kanzu,  embroidered 
velvet  zouave  and  white  skull-cap,  who  waited  upon  the  three 
men  with  all  the  solemn,  noiseless  swiftness  of  the  trained 
manservant. 

"  Benedictine  or  Chartreuse,  Glover  ?  " 
"  Chartreuse,  please." 
"  And  you,  Grant  ?  " 

"  Neither  thanks,"  idly  stirring  his  coffee.  Then  glancing  at 
his  watch,  he  exclaimed — "  I  ought  to  be  moving  on.  I  promised 
I'd  look  in  at  the  Club  dance." 

He  made,  however,  no  move  to  leave  the  room ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  lit  a  fresh  cigarette. 

Through  the  smoke-rings  of  his  Corona,  Glover  watched  him 
with  kindly  cynicism.  To  him  Colin  would  always  be  the 
small  boy  in  the  torn,  earth-soiled  khaki  suit,  who  had  issued 
from  out  the  scrub  along  the  Limuru  Road  one  Sunday  morning 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  who  whilst  taking  him  to  task  for 
riding  a  lame  horse,  had  offered  him  the  hospitality  of  his  home, 
presided  over  in  gentle  dignity  by  that  rare  woman,  Mary  Grant, 
to  whom  he  still  paid  silent  homage.  He  would  like  to  take  the 
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boy  to  task  and  ask  him  why  the  something,  something  he  was 
wasting  his  time  and  money  on  a  crew  of  idle,  rackety  men  and 
women.  However,  every  youngster  had  to  buy  his  own  experience, 
and  the  modern  generation  brooked  neither  advice  nor  inter- 
ference. A  lot  depended  on  the  girl  he  ultimately  married,  for 
with  Colin 's  impulsive  nature  a  wife  would  have  the  making  or 
marring  of  him.  If  it  came  to  a  question  of  his  marrying  the 
Dodge  girl,  he,  Glover,  would  put  a  spoke  in  her  wheel.  Mary 
Grant's  son  was  too  good  material  to  be  wasted  on  a  young 
woman  who  skated  on  very  thin  ice.  For  all  that  he  was  playing 
the  fool  now,  the  boy  had  put  good  solid  work  into  his  Kedong 
farm.  This  sudden  amusement-at-any-price  stunt  was  probably 
only  a  passing  phase,  but  why  must  the  young  fool  attach  him- 
self to  that  limp  piece  of  fluttering  eyelashes,  instead  of  some 
nice,  sensible,  sporting  girl  who'd  make  it  her  business  to  make 
him  a  good  wife  ?  And  from  the  experience  of  years  he  knew 
that  good  wives  invariably  made  good  citizens  of  their  husbands. 
Now  that  girl  in  Bradshawe's  office — what  was  her  name  ? 
Deane,  of  course.  Well,  she  had  her  head  screwed  on  right 
enough.  She  was  a  good-looker,  too,  with  a  spice  of  the  devil 
in  her  to  keep  a  man  from  yawning. 

"  What  it  is  to  be  young,  eh,  Bradshawe  ?  "  he  said,  turning 
to  and  addressing  his  host,  whilst  keeping  his  eyes  on  Colin's 
face.  "  Here  are  you  and  I,  old  stagers,  quite  content  to  sit  and 
swap  lies,  while  our  young  friend  opposite  is  champing  to  be  off 
to — beauty's  arms." 

"  What  do  you  want,  Jonah  ?  "  Bradshawe  asked  impatiently 
of  the  house-boy  who  was  hovering  uncertainly  at  the  back  of 
his  chair. 

"  Fleece,  bwana,  a  memsahib  her  wanting  see  bwana  pace 
pace,"  (quickly)  he  said  in  an  audible  stage  whisper. 

"  This  is  evidently  no  place  for  innocents  like  you  and  me, 
Colin,"  Glover  murmured,  eyeing  Bradshawe's  embarrassed 
countenance  with  lazy  enjoyment.  It  was  worth  a  substantial 
bill  of  costs  to  catch  out  his  staid  host  entertaining  fair  unknowns 
at  ten  in  the  evening. 

"  A  memsahib  !  Nonsense,  Jonah  1  She  must  have  come  to 
the  wrong  house,"  Bradshawe  protested. 

"  Her  am  come  here,  bwana,"  persisted  Jonah  with  much 
showing  of  the  whites  of  his  eyes.  "  Her  dress  got  no  front  at 
her  neck,"  he  explained,  as  if  to  strengthen  his  contention. 

"  The  plot  thickens,"  Glover  muttered  in  an  audible  aside  to 
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the  uninterested  Colin.  "  We  shall  hear  presently  the  wail  of 
the  deserted,  fatherless  babe  laid  on  the  doorstep." 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,"  Bradshawe  remarked  testily 
as  he  rose.  "  Possibly  some  one  on  their  way  to  the  dance, 
who've  had  a  break-down.  I'd  better  go  and  see." 

He  had  not  taken  two  steps  down  the  room,  however,  when 
the  door  was  pushed  open  quickly,  and  Sybil  stood  on  the 
threshold  blinking  in  the  sudden  brilliant  light. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  disturb  you,  but  the  matter  is  very  urgent," 
she  began  breathlessly. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE  three  men  sat  almost  motionless  round  the  oval  table 
while  Sybil  related  as  briefly  as  possible  the  conversation  she 
had  overheard,  and  even  when  she  had  finished  not  one  of  them 
spoke  for  a  moment,  Glover  being  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
"  It  is  still  not  too  late  to  take  action.  That  is,  if  Miss  Deane 
will  further  put  us  in  her  indebtedness  and  retype  her  notes  of 
this  morning.  There  will  not  be  time  to  retype  the  draft  Articles 
of  Association,  which  will  have  to  stand  over.  What  I  suggest 
should  be  done  at  this  juncture  is  that  an  affidavit  sworn  and 
witnessed  by  a  quorum  of  the  Directors  should  be  sent  with  a 
covering  letter  attached  to  the  minutes  of  to-day's  meeting  to 
our  principals  in  London  giving  in  detail  the  machinations  of 
our  rivals.  And  also"  (his  eyes  gleaming  maliciously),  "I 
suggest  that  Mr.  Smith's  arrival  in  Jo 'burg  should  be  greeted  by 
us  .^k  a  krief  resume  showing  that  we  are  fully  aware  of  his 
activities,  and  threatening  his  principals  with  exposure  in  the 
Press,  if  not  in  the  Courts,  if  they  do  not  instantly  promise  in 
writing  to  abandon  their  counter-schemes.  D'you  agree  ?  " 
glancing  from  Bradshawe  to  Colin. 

"  Yes,"  they  answered  in  the  same  breath. 

"  Good.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  for  one  of  us  to  go  to 
your  office  and  take  out  the  dummy  envelope  from  the  safe,  as 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  theft.  I  conclude  your  car  is 
available,  Colin  ?  " 

"  Rather.    I'll  bring  it  round  to  the  porch  at  once." 

As  he  reached  the  door,  Sybil  broke  in  : 

"  I  shall  want  my  typewriter,  paper  and  carbons  brought  back 
with  you." 

"  I  also  think,"  suggested  Bradshawe  to  Glover,  "  that  it 
would  be  as  well  if  you  accompanied  Grant  as  an  independent 
witness.  Anything  touching  the  criminal  is  more  in  your  line 
than  mine,  and  while  you  are  away  I  propose  to  dictate  to  Miss 
Deane  the  rough  draft  of  to-night's  proceedings  to  be  approved 
by  you  on  your  return." 

287 
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"  Quite  a  sound  idea,"  Glover  replied,  as  he  slipped  into 
his  overcoat.  "  Ah  !  There's  Colin 's  hoot !  " 

As  he  passed  by  Sybil,  he  paused  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  None  of  us  h?.s  as  yet  started  to  thank  you  for  the  very 
prompt  action  you've  taken  over  this  shauri.  The  night's  work, 
I'm  afraid  from  your  point  of  view,  however,  has  only  just 
begun." 

"  I'm  fairly  tough,  and  a  late  night  once  in  a  way  won't  dim 
my  fatal  beauty,"  she  said  with  a  faint  laugh. 

Then  as  the  door  closed  behind  him,  Bradshawe  came 
forward  and  asked  if  she  would  like  a  glass  of  port  before 
starting  work. 

"  No  thank  you,  but  if  I  may,  I  should  like  a  cup  of  coffee,  a 
large  one,  to  keep  me  awake." 

"  Certainly,  with  pleasure.  I'll  give  Jonah  the  order  for  a 
fresh  brew  to  be  made,"  he  answered,  leading  the  way  to  the 
lounge.  "  I  suggest  this  chair,"  he  said,  wheeling  a  comfortable 
arm-chair  towards  her. 

"  I  daren't !  "  Sybil  said,  looking  regretfully  at  it.  "  It's 
much  too  restful.  Just  the  one  with  the  most  upright  back, 
please." 

"  I — er — feel,"  he  began,  clearing  his  throat  preparatory  to 
dictating.  "  I  er — feel  that  before  we — er — proceed,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  what  Glover  said  to  you  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Both  as  an  individual,  and  as  an  interested  party 
to  the  transaction,  I  am  sure  none  of  us  can  thank  you  enough 
for  the — er — initiative  and — er — intelligence,  not  to  say  courage, 
which  you  have  displayed  this  evening." 

"  Thank  you,  I'm  glad  it  has  come  in  my  way  to  be  useful  in 
preventing  Mr.  Blake's  pet  scheme  from  being  dished." 

"  Quite  so.  Now  let's  see,  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  start 
on  a  brief  re'sume'  of  the  events  culminating  in  this  evening's 
business." 

He  had  only  just  finished  dictating  this  statement  when  a  car 
drew  up  at  the  porch,  and  a  moment  or  so  later  Glover  entered 
with  a  packet  of  papers  under  his  arm,  followed  by  Colin  carrying 
a  typewriter. 

"  Quite  a  neat  job,"  the  former  announced,  drawing  out  the 
substituted  documents  and  showing  them  to  Bradshawe. 
"  Fortunately  for  us,  they  have  been  thorough,  even  to  a  rough 
forging  of  our  signatures,  which  if  brought  into  Court  would 
land  them  in  very  troubled  waters.  Now,  Miss  Deane,  to  save 
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time,  I  will  write  out  my  affidavit  for  you  to  type  as  soon  as 
you've  finished  your  present  work." 

For  the  next  couple  of  hours  the  click  of  Sybil's  typewriter 
was  the  only  sound  that  was  audible  in  the  room,  though  occa- 
sionally through  the  half-open  door  leading  into  the  dining-room 
came  the  subdued  hum  of  men's  voices. 

When  she  took  her  first  sheaf  of  papers  to  them  for  perusal 
and  discussion,  Glover  glanced  up  at  her  and  asked  : 

"  Would  you  be  prepared  to  swear  in  a  Court  of  law  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  two  men  ?  " 

"  Yes,  only  I  hope  it  won't  come  to  that,  or  I'll  have  my 
landlady  stabbing  me  in  the  back  for  spying  on  her  husband." 

"  I  think  I  can  promise  you  that  that  eventuality  is  not  likely  to 
occur.  This  piece  of  work,  conducted  as  it  has  been  in  the  dark, 
will  probably  end  the  same  way.  With  all  the  evidence  we  have 
got  against  them,  they  simply  won't  dare  to  put  up  a  fight,"  he 
remarked  with  obvious  reluctance  at  the  escape  of  potential 
law-breakers. 

"  I'm  very  much  adverse  to  any  publicity  whatever,  and  I  am 
sure  if  Blake,  who  is  after  all  the  prime  mover  in  the  scheme, 
were  here,  he  would  endorse  my  opinion,"  Bradshawe  rejoined 
with  conviction. 

"  I  say,  you  two,"  Colin  exclaimed,  as  he  handed  his  cigarette- 
case  to  Sybil,  "  I  wonder  if  you  have  remembered  that  our  three 
signatures  are  not  enough  for  a  quorum  ?  We  shall  have  to  dig 
out  either  Webster  or  Constable.  Colonel  Seton,  I  know  for  a 
fact,  left  for  Eldoret  by  this  afternoon's  mail." 

"  Thanks  for  the  reminder.  I  had  forgotten,"  Glover 
acknowledged. 

"  Constable  told  me  he  was  going  out  to  Limuru  for  the 
week-end,"  broke  in  Bradshawe.  "  So  Webster  must  be  brought 
here  as  quickly  as  possible.  Have  you  any  idea  where  he  is  to 
be  found  ?  "  looking  anxiously  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Wherever  a  bar  needs  supporting,"  sotto  voce  from  Glover. 

"  He  was  dining  at  the  Bristol,  but  he  told  me  he  intended  to 
roll  up  later  for  the  dance,"  said  Colin,  striding  towards  the 
door.  "Anyhow,  I'll  go  first  to  the  Club  and  see  if  I  run  him  to 
earth  there." 

"  Bring  him  along  drunk  or  sober,"  commanded  Glover. 

"  Probably  the  former,"  Colin  grinned  over  his  shoulder. 
"  He'd  had  a  couple  before  I  left  the  Bristol." 

Once  again  the  incessant  click  of  Sybil's  typewriter  was  to  be 
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heard  in  the  lounge.  She  did  not  even  stop  to  rub  her  tired 
eyes,  and  towards  the  end  her  fingers  moved  with  the  mechanical 
precision  of  an  automaton.  Then  as  she  typed  the  last  line  of  the 
affidavit,  the  scrunch  of  a  car's  tyres  were  to  be  heard  turning 
into  the  drive. 

Glover  was  out  on  the  verandah  in  an  instant. 

"  Got  him  ?  "  he  queried  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  but  he's  half-seas  over." 

From  the  back  of  the  car  a  hilarious  voice  broke  into  song  : 

"  Henry-sh  made — Henry-sh  made — a  lad-ish  out  of  Lizzie — 
Liz-ish.  Henry-sh  made  a " 

After  much  shuffling  of  feet  and  muttered  imprecations, 
supported  between  Glover  and  Colin,  "  Chip  "  Webster,  blink- 
ing and  swaying,  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the  lounge.  His 
uncertain  glance  wandered  round  the  room  and  settled  finally 
on  Sybil  seated  before  the  typewriter,  whereupon  with  an  air  of 
ludicrous  dignity  he  tried  to  draw  himself  up  straight. 

"  What-sh  you  fello-sh  thinking  of  ?  "  he  demanded  trucu- 
lently. "  Hats  off  in  the  pres — presen-ch  of  ladies  !  " 

And  with  a  flourish  of  either  hand  he  tried  to  knock  off  non- 
existent hats  on  Glover's  and  Colin 's  heads,  with  the  result  that 
he  was  thrust  unceremoniously  into  a  chair  and  cautioned  not 

to  make  a  " fool  "  of  himself.    Then  his  roving  eyes  once 

again  lighting  on  Sybil  he  struggled  to  rise,  but  was  summarily 
thrust  back  by  Colin,  who  stood  on  guard  over  him,  while 
Glover  glanced  quickly  through  the  various  documents. 

"Or  Bradshawe's  got-sh  a  girl-sh,"  "Chip"  Webster 
announced  triumphantly  to  the  world  in  general.  "  Sly  dog-sh, 
ol*  Bradshawe.  Pretend-sh  no  ladish  man.  Keep-sh  little 
girl-sh  dog-go." 

"  Take  him  out,  Grant,  and  walk  him  up  and  down  the 
verandah  until  we  are  ready  for  him,"  Bradshawe  said  irritably. 

"  Easier  said  than  done,  sir,"  Colin  answered,  jerking  up  his 
indignant  victim,  who  was  only  finally  evicted  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  three  men. 

"  Miss  Deane  looks  ready  to  drop.  Get  her  a  whisky-soda, 
will  you  ?  "  was  Colin 's  parting  injunction  to  Bradshawe. 

But  when  the  latter  and  Glover  returned  to  the  lounge,  they 
discovered  Sybil  dozing  in  an  arm-chair.  A  benevolent  gleam 
flashed  for  an  instant  into  Glover's  hard  grey  eyes,  as  with 
unexpected  gentleness  he  slipped  a  pillow  behind  her  head. 

"  Poor  child,  she's  absolutely  dead-beat.    Anyhow,  we  shan't 
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want  her  again,  so  she  might  as  well  have  a  nap  until  we  are 
ready  to  take  her  to  her  digs."  Then,  as  he  rejoined  Bradshawe, 
who  was  busy  sorting  papers,  he  added — "  That's  the  sort  of 
girl  we  want  in  Kenya,  resourceful  and  level-headed." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  went  to  the  door  and  summoned 
Colin  and  his  charge  from  the  verandah.  The  cool  night  air 
had  restored  Webster's  equilibrium  in  some  measure,  and  he 
was  able  to  walk  unsupported  except  for  a  guiding  hand  at  his 
elbow.  Unfortunately  as  his  eyes  rested  on  Sybil,  just  awakened 
rosy  and  dewy-eyed  from  her  nap,  he  lurched  towards  her. 

"  Lovely  girl-sh.  Which — you  fellow-sh — does  she  belong-sh 
to  ?  "  Then  suddenly  assuming  a  bellicose  attitude  he  advanced 
threateningly  on  Bradshawe.  "  Fight-sh  you  for  love — lovely-sh 
girl-sh." 

Colin's  sharp,  peremptory  : 

"  Shut  up,  you fool !  "  sobered  him  for  ani  nstant. 

"  Put  a  pen  in  his  hand,  Glover,  and  guide  it  to  where  he  has 
got  to  sign,"  Bradshawe  broke  in  quickly.  "  We  can't  keep 
Miss  Deane  up  all  night." 

The  typewritten  document  before  Webster  stirred  another 
chord  in  his  drink-bemused  brain,  and  folding  his  arms  across 
his  chest  he  struck  an  attitude  of  righteous  defiance. 

"  Won't-sh  sign — sign  away — lovely  girl-sh  to  any  of  you 
fellow-sh." 

Colin's  strong  ringers  closed  remorselessly  on  his  arm. 
"  If  you  don't  sign  this  instant,"  he  almost  hissed  in  his  ear, 
"  I'll  take  you  out  into  the  garden  and  play  the  hose  over  you 
until  you  are  half  drowned." 

Somehow  his  words  conveyed  conviction,  for  Webster  allowed 
his  pen  to  be  fixed  between  his  fingers  by  Glover.  But  instead 
of  the  foolscap  page,  the  blotting-paper  received  his  full  signature, 
and  it  was  only  by  darting  forward  and  catching  his  pen  as  it 
fell  that  Sybil  saved  the  clean  sheet  from  being  blotted.  Once 
in  the  arena,  she  took  matters  into  her  own  hands. 

"  You've  got  to  sign  your  name  in  the  right  place,"  she  said 
curtly,  handing  him  the  pen. 

"  Lovely  girl-sh,"  he  bleated  at  her,  but  like  everyone  else  her 
patience  was  exhausted  by  this  time,  and  she  dealt  him  a  smart, 
stinging  blow  first  on  one  ear  and  then  the  other. 
"  Now  sign  !  " 
And  startled  into  sobriety  for  the  moment,  Webster  signed. 
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Half  an  hour  later  Sybil  slipped  through  her  open  window 
into  her  room,  and  ten  minutes  later  was  in  bed  and  asleep. 
It  is  just  possible  that,  in  spite  of  her  exhaustion,  she  would  not 
have  slept  so  soundly  had  she  realised  the  interest  Mrs.  Bryant- 
Lacey  had  taken  in  her  movements  that  evening.  After  having 
noticed  her  absence  from  the  sitting-room,  she  had  knocked  at 
her  door,  and  asked  with  false  solicitude  if  she  were  ill  and 
whether  she  could  do  anything  for  her.  On  receiving  no  answer, 
she  had  tried  the  door  and  found  it  locked.  Her  next  move  was 
to  tip-toe  down  the  verandah,  and  with  infinite  caution  raise  the 
blind  and  peer  into  the  room.  The  moonlight  revealed  that  the 
bed  had  not  been  slept  upon. 

"  Ah,  my  fine  lady,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  "  I  wonder 
what  your  game  is.  Wait  until  I  catch  you  red-handed  one  of 
these  days.  You  with  your  airs  and  graces  and  fine  friends," 
and  with  this  charitable  assertion  she  returned  to  her  own 
bedroom  directly  above  Sybil's  and  lay  awake  until  she  heard 
her  scramble  through  the  window  into  the  room  beneath  towards 
one  in  the  morning. 

Mrs.  Bryant-Lacey  hated  Sybil  not  so  much  because  of  her 
youth  and  looks,  but  for  the  simple  fact  that  she  had  the  entre 
to  doors  closed  to  her.  Scorned  love  is  a  very  little  more  danger- 
ous element  in  human  nature  than  thwarted  ambition.  There  is 
this,  however,  to  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the  woman's  bitter 
nature.  So  far  as  it  was  in  her,  she  loved  Bryant-Lacey,  who 
having  tried  in  vain  that  very  evening  to  extort  more  money 
from  her,  had  flung  off  in  a  childish  rage  protesting  that  she 
had  cheated  him  into  marriage  by  professing  to  be  richer  than 
she  was  in  reality,  which  happened  to  be  partially  true. 

The  marked  cordiality  of  her  greeting  next  morning  sent 
Sybil  to  office  wondering  whether  she  was  wrong  in  suspecting 
a  certain  wolfish  quality  in  her  landlady's  smiles. 

In  office  there  was  nothing  to  tell  of  the  night's  happenings. 
Da  Souza  was  still  in  his  accustomed  place  at  the  receipt  of 
custom,  it  having  been  arranged  the  previous  evening  that  he 
was  not  to  be  dismissed  until  Blake  acknowledged  by  cable  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  amended  documents.  Then  and  then  only 
was  the  Goanese  clerk's  day  of  reckoning  to  come.  Not  even 
Mr.  Field,  who  had  been  with  the  firm  since  it  had  first  started 
in  two  rooms  in  a  ramshackle  wooden  building  overlooking  the 
first  bank,  not  so  very  much  better  housed  itself,  when  he  had 
combined  the  many  functions  of  office  boy,  typist  and  accountant, 
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was  told  of  the  substitution  of  valuable  documents.  He  possibly 
may  have  wondered  the  reason,  like  da  Souza,  of  the  new  combina- 
tion lock  on  the  safe. 

Bradshawe's  only  reference  to  Sybil  of  the  events  of  the 
previous  night  was  an  indirect  one  : 

"  You  are  looking  fagged,  Miss  Deane.  What  about  a  long 
week-end  off  work  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  short  rest,"  was 
her  reply,  and  without  another  word  being  exchanged  on  the 
matter  they  proceeded  with  their  routine  work. 

As  arranged  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  Colin  and 
Glover  met  for  luncheon  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

"  Did  you  get  Miss  Deane  back  all  right  last  night  ?  "  the 
former  asked  casually. 

"  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  dropped  her  and  her  bicycle  at  the 
entrance  of  her  boarding-house  in  Parklands,  having  agreed  en 
route  that  in  view  of  our  good  names  I  wouldn't  drive  her  up 
to  the  entrance  !  Did  you  ship  your  white  cargo  safely  to  port  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  mean,  Webster  ?    Yes,  he  gave  no  more  trouble." 

"  By  the  way,  do  you  know  who  runs  Miss  Deane's  P.G. 
establishment  ?  " 

"  Some  woman  called  Bryant-Lacey,  I  believe,"  without  much 
interest. 

"  And  before  that  your  father's  widow." 

"  What,  the  du  Plessis  woman  !  " 

Glover  could  not  complain  of  lack  of  interest  now. 

'  The  same,  a  few  years  older  and  unhappier,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken." 

"  It's  rotten,  beastly  to  think  of  her — Sybil — Miss  Deane,  I 
mean,  having  any  truck  with  that  woman." 

Glover  looked  at  him  covertly.  He  was  not  altogether  sur- 
prised, it  was  as  he  had  surmised,  those  two,  Colin  and  the  girl, 
he  so  obviously  thought  of  as  Sybil,  even  if  he  addressed  her  as 
"  Miss  Deane,"  had  met  before,  and  met  not  casually  ;  met  and 
only  too  evidently — parted.  Well,  it  was  not  his  business,  and 
yet,  it  was  a  pity  those  two  had  drifted  apart.  He  would  like  to 
think  of  Mary  Grant's  son  in  a  safe  matrimonial  port  with  a  girl 
who  possessed  something  beyond  a  modern  outlook  and  a  slim 
silhouette. 

It  was  typical  of  Glover's  legal  mind  to  seek  to  stimulate 
interest  by  raising  conjecture,  if  not  actual  controversy. 

"  I  don't  know  how  a  girl  like  Miss  Deane  strikes  you,"  he 
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remarked  reflectively.  "  You're  of  the  same  generation,  so  you 
probably  understand  each  other.  Personally,  I  still  cling  to  the 
dreams  of  my  youth."  (In  parenthesis,  he  never  had  had  any 
where  a  woman  was  concerned.)  "  I  prefer  the — '  Mr.  Rochester, 
sir,'  type,  if  she  still  exists,  which  I  doubt.  I  own  still  to  like 
being  considered  a  lord  of  creation,  and  I  certainly  do  not  feel 
in  my  element  with  the  modern  maiden  who  doesn't  scruple  to 
show  me  what  a  back  number  I  am,  and  who  despises  me  because 
my  golf  handicap  isn't  scratch.  Now  Miss  Deane,"  he  paused 
deliberately  for  effect,  and  was  quite  aware  of,  though  he  did 
not  show  it  by  the  flicker  of  an  eyelid,  Colin's  strained  attention 
and  restless  hands. 

"  Now  Miss  Deane,"  he  resumed  conversationally,  "  seems  to 
me  to  come  between  the  two  types.  She's  modern  to  the  verge 
of  recklessness,  and  yet,  if  she  fell  sufficiently  deeply  in  love 
with  a  particular  man  so  as  to  forget  her  own  ego,  I  can  picture 
her  folding  up  her  traps  and  following  him  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  whistling  as  she  walked.  Hallo !  Must  you  be 
going ?  " 

But  he  spoke  to  thin  air,  Colin  was  half-way  down  the  room, 
leaving  him  to  pay  reluctantly  for  the  luncheon  to  which  he  had 
been  invited. 

"  Whether  the  boy  knows  it  or  not,"  was  Glover's  mental 
comment  as  he  pocketed  his  change,  "  he  is  seas  over  in  love. 
But  how  to  bring  the  silly,  nice  young  fools  together  ?  " 


CHAPTER   VII 

"  TT  7ELL,    you    might  just    come   this    once,"    Maynard 
W    grumbled,  "  considering  it's  probably  our  last  chance 
of  doing  a  show  together,  as  I'll  be  going  down  to  Mombasa  at 
the  end  of  the  week  to  meet  Elizabeth." 

"  The  show  "  to  which  he  referred  was  the  New  Year's  Ball 
at  Muthaiga  Club,  a  function  invariably  attended  by  the  brightest 
spirits  in  the  colony. 

"  What's  biting  you  these  days  ?  "  he  continued,  looking 
intently  at  her.  "  All  this  keep-your-distance,  I'm-thinking-of- 
higher-things  stunt." 

Sybil  laughed. 

"  You  stupid  old  owl,  Claude.  As  I  have  said  for  the  hundredth 
time,  I'm  concentrating  on  business  instead  of  pleasure." 

"  Who'd  think  it,"  he  ruminated  aloud,  "  that  two  or  three 
years  ago  you  could  be  counted  on  to  set  the  pace  to  any  devil- 
ment going.  And  now  you  say  '  no,'  a  positive  '  no,'  to  dining 
with  me  among  a  crowd  of  other  people  and  staying  on  to  dance 
afterwards." 

"  Very  well,  old  thing,  I'll  change  my  mind  for  once,  and  say 
'  yes,'  a  positive  '  yes,'  to  dining  and  dancing  at  the  New  Year's 
Ball  at  Muthaiga.  Only  you'll  have  to  submit  to  the  Cinderella- 
touch  somewhere  about  midnight,  and  also  to  a  two-year-old 
frock,  as  I  can't  afford  to  spread  myself  in  the  way  of  evening 
dress  at  the  moment." 

"  And  I  suppose  you'd  consider  yourself  insulted  if  I  gave  you 
that  pink  and  silver  frilly  thing  in  Madame  Jules'  ?  " 

"  Not  insulted,  old  dear.    But '  no,'  a  positive  '  no.' ' 

And  glancing  at  her  Claude  decided  that  he  infinitely  preferred 
her  strictly  limited  company  to  that  of  any  other  girl  who 
professed  to  have  no  time-limit. 

"  Now,  I  must  really  be  moving  on,"  she  said,  rising  and 
drawing  on  her  gloves. 

"  What's  the  hurry  ?  "  laying  a  detaining  hand  on  her  arm, 
and  gazing  up  at  her  with  his  famous  and  invariably 
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successful  expression  of — "  You-are-the-only-woman-in-the- 
world-to-me." 

"  You  are  a  nice  thing  in  many  ways,  Claude,"  Sybil  answered, 
drawing  away  from  him,  "  but  the  hurry  is  I  have  a  book- 
keeping lesson  at  six." 

On  her  return  to  Parklands  the  same  evening  she  found  at 
least  one  problem  in  life  solved,  for  a  letter  from  her  mother 
heralded  the  arrival  of  a  new  dance  dress. 

"  I've  had  an  unusually  long  streak  of  luck  in  bridge  lately," 
she  wrote,  "  so  I'm  sending  you  rather  a  duck  of  a  frock  I  saw 
in  Harrods  the  other  day.  I  hope  you  can  stand  the  colouring, 
as  it  needs  a  super  complexion.  I  know  though  that  the  East 
plays  the  deuce  with  women's  skins,  so  I'm  enclosing  with  the 
shoes  a  box  of  rouge,  the  special  tint  that's  the  rage  now.  Mind 
you  put  it  on  lightly,  together  with  the  merest  suspicion  of 
lip-stick." 

Sybil  chuckled  to  herself,  the  advice  was  so  typical  of  her 
worldly-wise  mother.  In  parenthesis,  if  Mrs.  Deane  had  guarded 
her  daughter's  reputation  with  the  same  care  she  bestowed  on 
her  appearance,  Sybil's  social  career  would  have  ended  in  an 
expensive  wedding  at  a  fashionable  West-End  church,  rather 
than  in  pursuit  of  a  business  career  east  of  Suez.  Picking  up  the 
letter  she  continued  to  read  as  follows  : 

"  I've  been  meaning  to  tell  you,  but  somehow  it  has  always 
slipped  my  memory,  that  weeks,  if  not  actually  months  ago,  I 
was  lunching  with  Elizabeth  Maynard  in  the  Piccadilly  Grill 
Room,  when  Micky  O'Brien  came  in  with  the  handsomest 
young  man  I've  ever  set  eyes  on.  Micky  nodded  to  us,  but 
didn't  bring  his  Apollo  to  our  table,  so  I  asked  Elizabeth  if  she 
happened  to  know  who  he  was,  and  she  laughed  and  said — 
'  Colin  Grant,  who  might  have  been  your  son-in-law  if  Sybil 
hadn't  had  that  unaccountable  attack  of  moral  indigestion.' 
Sybil !  How  could  you  let  him  go  ?  We  stopped  at  Micky's 
table  on  our  way  out,  and  I  was  introduced  to  your  ex-young 
man.  His  manners  were  surprisingly  easy  and  he  spoke  without 
a  trace  of  a  colonial  accent.  Sybil !  How  could  you  let  him  go  ? 
I  gathered  from  what  he  said  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  returning 
to  Kenya,  so  some  time  or  other  you  are  sure  to  run  across  him 
again,  as  Elizabeth  says  sooner  or  later  everyone  migrates  to 
Nairobi  to  see  a  little  life.  Sybil,  my  dear,  if  the  chance  comes 
your  way,  get  him  back  !  You  can  be  very  effective  when  you 
choose .  Elizabeth  declared  he  was  improved  out  of  knowledge, 
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and  I  got  her  to  promise  to  try  and  throw  you  together,  once  she 
has  settled  in  Kenya  again.  She  is  as  great  a  believer  as  I  in 
propinquity.  A  business  career  is  all  very  well  for  girls  who  are 
bred  and  born  to  it,  or  to  whom  Nature  has  been  more  lavish  in 
the  way  of  brains  than  looks.  I  haven't  often  played  the  heavy 
mother,  have  I  ?  So  do  think  hard  over  what  I've  written,  and 
whilst  I  am  on  the  war-path,  don't  get  mixed  up  with  Claude. 
He's  quite  charming,  of  course,  but  husband-snatching  never 
pays  in  the  long  run.  As  for  our  own  concerns,  your  father's 
very  hopeful  of  putting  through  a  deal  that  may  land  us  in 
moderate  comfort  again,  but  one  shock  after  another  has  made 
me  a  bit  sceptical  of  all  the  nonsense  talked  about  this  best  of  all 
possible  worlds." 

A  few  days  later  Sybil  unpacked  with  eager  fingers  and 
flushed  cheeks  the  tangible  result  of  her  mother's  bridge  winnings. 
In  her  affluent  days,  a  new  dress  had  been  a  matter  of  routine, 
now  it  was  a  rare  occurrence.  As  she  drew  it  out  of  its  many 
tissue-paper  wrappings,  she  decided  that  however  much  her 
mother's  moral  outlook  might  require  readjustment,  her  taste  in 
clothes  was  unassailable.  With  a  sigh  of  appreciation  she  held 
out  at  arm's  length  the  lovely  silver  and  grey  gossamer  garment, 
with  its  underskirt  of  delicate  green,  and  long  falling  sprays  of 
wistaria  glistening  with  pearl  dewdrops.  The  small  pot  of  rouge 
carefully  packed  in  one  of  the  silver  brocaded  shoes,  with  their 
jewelled  heels,  brought  a  crooked  smile  to  her  lips.  Her  mother 
— bless  her  ! — needn't  have  worried,  whatever  else  Kenya  had 
or  had  not  done,  it  had  not  so  far  ruined  her  complexion.  There 
might  be  occasional  shadows  under  her  eyes  and  lines  about  her 
mouth,  but  these  were  to  be  expected  when  working  at  high 
pressure,  as  she  had  been  doing  now  for  the  best  part  of  a  year. 
But  Sybil  turned  her  eyes  resolutely  away  from  the  looking- 
glass,  for  she  rarely  allowed  herself  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
self-pity,  and  as  she  hung  up  the  dress  in  her  wardrobe  she 
realised  with  a  sense  of  pleasant  anticipation  that  at  the  New 
Year's  dance  she  would  be  as  well  dressed  as  any  girl  at  Muthaiga. 
Even  "  Beauty  "  Dodge  wouldn't  have  a  more  effective  frock  ! 

"  Lord  !    I  am  getting  petty,"  she  muttered  to  herself. 

A  few  evenings  later  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  overhearing  a 
well-turned-out  woman  enquire  of  her  partner  : 

"  Who  is  that  girl  in  that  exquisite  gown  who  was  dining 
with  Captain  Maynard  ?  " 
K* 
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"  Don't  know  her  name,  some  sort  of  cousin,  I  believe.  The 
talk's  going  round,  that  the  sooner  Mrs.  Maynard  returns  to 
keep  an  eye  on  her  property,  the  better.  He's  been  running  the 
filly  hard  for  the  last  few  weeks.  Attractive  little  piece,  don't 
ye  think  ?  " 

"  The  girl's  morals  or  lack  of  them  don't  interest  me  in  the 
least ;  besides,  the  Maynards  are  quite  capable  of  looking 
after  themselves,  but  her  dress  is  a  dream,  and  I  envy  her  her 
perfect  shingle." 

When  Claude  rejoined  Sybil  a  few  seconds  later,  he  noticed 
a  certain  inscrutable  expression  in  her  eyes. 

"  What's  the  trouble  ?  "  he  asked,  slipping  his  hand  through 
her  arm. 

"  No  trouble  at  all,  except  perhaps  it's  time  Cinderella  went 
back  to  her  cooking-pots." 

"  Anyhow,  don't  let's  waste  this  absolutely  topping  Black 
Bottom." 

For  Sybil  it  was  a  glimpse  of  old,  gay  times  to  be  back  again 
amongst  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  revellers.  Dinner  had  been 
served  in  the  long  dining-room  of  the  Club,  whilst  overflow 
parties  had  been  accommodated  in  annexes  specially  built  for 
the  occasion  of  interwoven  papyrus  stems  and  lighted  by  Chinese 
lanterns  of  fantastic  shapes.  Yes,  it  was  like  a  glimpse  of  old 
times  to  listen  to  the  popping  of  champagne  corks,  and  the 
outbursts  of  merriment  on  all  sides.  Spontaneous  merriment, 
too,  for  everyone  seemed  to  be  bent  on  making  the  most  of  the 
flying  hours  until  black  beer  and  bacon  and  eggs  took  the  place 
of  the  usual  early  morning  tea  and  slice  of  pawpaw. 

After  dinner  couples  danced  on  the  parquet  floor  of  the 
lounge  ball-room,  and  in  the  intervals  sauntered  about  the 
gravel  terrace  leading  to  the  tennis-courts,  or  sat  in  secluded 
corners  of  the  fern-fringed  verandahs,  and  when  these  were 
exhausted,  resorted  to  the  back  seats  of  any  car  belonging  to 
anyone. 

"  No  Cinderella  stunt  for  you,  darling,"  Claude  murmured  in 
her  ear  as  they  danced.  "  Besides,  the  fun  doesn't  really  begin 
until  after  midnight." 

He  proved  to  be  right,  for  as  the  first  stroke  of  twelve  struck, 
the  electric  lights  suddenly  flickered  out,  to  be  flashed  on  again 
at  the  twelfth  stroke,  when  everyone  linked  hands,  and  in  sway- 
ing, ever-widening  circles  sang  the  Old  Year  out  and  the  New 
Year  in.  In  the  mazes  of  the  human  chain  Sybil  found  her 
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hand  in  Colin 's,  and  just  for  an  instant  they  looked  frankly  into 
each  other's  eyes  as  "  auld  acquaintance."  When  the  chain 
finally  broke  they  continued  to  stand  motionless  side  by  side, 
looking  straight  before  them.  Possibly  if  they  had  been  left  to 
themselves  to  wander  outside  the  barriers  of  Chinese  lanterns 
and  fairy-lamps  gleaming  like  brilliant  jewels  in  the  tall  clumps 
of  feathery  papyrus,  who  knows  but  that  in  the  emotional 
fellowship  of  the  moment — they  might  have  been  able  to  forget 
far-off,  unhappy  things,  and  to  have  stepped  forward  fearlessly 
into  a  future  which  contained  no  one  more  vital  than  their  two 
selves.  But  this  was  not  to  be  :  on  one  side  of  Sybil,  Claude, 
whom  gaiety  intoxicated  more  than  champagne,  was  whispering 
caressingly  and  audibly — "  You  lovely  silver  thing,  I'm  never 
going  to  let  you  go  this  evening  "  ;  whilst  on  the  other  side  of 
Colin,  "  Beauty  "  Dodge  was  murmuring  plaintively — "  I  don't 
believe  you  love  muh,  one  'ickle  bit,  when  you  stare  so  solemnly 
before  you."  And  without  a  word  passing  their  lips,  Sybil  and 
Colin  registered  much  the  same  thought — "  Well,  if  such  an 
empty-headed  fool  amuses  you,  go  your  own  way."  And  they 
did.  Sybil  back  to  the  ball-room,  when  Claude  held  her  in  such 
a  grip  that  she  could  scarcely  breathe  ;  while  Colin  submitted 
himself  to  be  led  to  the  "  duckiest  little  sitting-out  place," 
where  "  Beauty  "  Dodge  probably  got  more  love-making  than 
she  had  bargained  for  without  a  proposal  maturing. 

At  supper  the  fun  waxed  fast  and  furious  ;  songs  and  choruses 
rose  and  ebbed  while  the  lanterns  waved  in  unison,  and  crackers, 
paper  streamers  and  carnival  toys  played  their  decorative  and 
noisy  parts.  It  was,  however,  no  more  of  a  bacchanalian  revel 
than  similar  functions  held  in  London  restaurants  and  hotels, 
though  it  was  on  the  cards  that  sinister  rumours  of  the  riotous 
doings  in  Muthaiga  over  night  spread  through  Nairobi  during 
the  following  day.  The  uninvited  are  invariably  the  most 
censorious  critics. 

In  that  laughing,  singing,  shouting,  cracker-hatted,  paper- 
festooned  crowd,  the  god  of  ironic  mischance  continued  to  sport 
with  his  human  puppets — Sybil  and  Colin.  Just  the  passing 
ripple  of  a  careless  remark  overheard  by  each  in  turn.  "  The 
Dodge  girl's  out  for  business  this  evening ;  if  she  can  get  young 
Grant  sufficiently  blotto,  he'll  probably  propose."  ..."  I've 
never  seen  Maynard  so  absolutely  gone  on  a  girl  as  that  fair  one, 
who  passes  as  his  cousin.  If  she's  not  careful  ..." 

Flushed,  laughing  and  looking  extraordinarily  pretty  with  a 
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tricolour  scarlet  paper  cap  on  her  head,  Sybil  flung  a  paper 
streamer  in  reckless  defiance  over  Colin  facing  her  with  smoulder- 
ing eyes  across  the  table.  Drawing  off  the  paper  chain  he 
deliberately  tore  it  into  shreds,  his  eyes  never  leaving  her  face 
for  an  instant.  Childish  perhaps,  but  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  raging  fires  within  him.  Sybil  was  lovely,  challeng- 
ing and,  according  to  her  own  showing,  unmoral.  If  anyone 
was  to  have  her  this  evening,  it  should  not  be  Maynard. 

A  sudden,  incalculable  wave  of  depression  descended  on 
Sybil.  What  was  the  good  of  all  this  gaiety,  since  it  led  no- 
where ?  To-morrow  with  its  dreary  round  had  already  begun. 

"  I  really  must  be  going,  Claude,"  she  said  abruptly,  rising  to 
her  feet. 

"  The  night's  young " 

"  I  know,  but  I  must  be  going  all  the  same,"  and  before  he 
could  stop  her,  she  was  pushing  her  way  through  the  crowd. 

Tossing  down  a  glass  of  champagne,  Maynard  followed  her 
reluctantly,  and  except  for  Colin  the  others  were  too  intent  on 
their  own  concerns  to  notice  their  departure. 

"  Colin,  darling,  let's  get  out  of  this  rabble,  and  go  back  to 
our  cosy  cubby-hole,"  "  Beauty  "  Dodge  pleaded,  but  she  spoke 
to  an  already  retreating  back,  for  Colin,  towering  head  and 
shoulders  over  the  groups  of  revellers,  was  following  the  scarlet 
patch  of  Sybil's  carnival  hat. 

As  she  settled  herself  into  Maynard 's  car  the  same  sudden 
unaccountable  wave  of  depression  descended  on  her,  allied  to  a 
sensation  of  utter  weariness. 

"  Late  nights  evidently  don't  agree  with  me,"  she  said,  as 
Claude  took  his  place  by  her  side,  but  for  once  he  had  no  laughing 
retort  ready. 

Then  as  the  car  started  up,  she  drew  her  shawl,  a  brilliant 
splash  of  purple  and  orange  flowers  on  a  black  background  with 
a  deep  silken  fringe,  about  her  shoulders. 

Once  outside  the  Club  gates  he  slackened  down  to  light  a 
cigarette,  and  before  the  match  had  burnt  itself  out  he  held  it 
to  her  face. 

"  You're  as  white  as  a  sheet.  Been  seeing  ghosts,  darling  ?  " 
he  asked  in  a  husky,  almost  unrecognisable  voice. 

"  Yes,  of  my — misspent  youth." 

"  Why  misspent  ?  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one  is  my 
motto." 

"  That  pans  out  better  for  a  man  than  a  woman.    A  girl's 
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several  things  worse  than  a  fool  to — to  throw  away  the  best  in 
her,"  she  jerked  out. 

They  were  now  moving  slowly  along  the  level  on  the  moon- 
silvered  road.  If  either  of  them  had  chanced  to  look  behind 
they  would  have  seen  that  another  car,  the  driver  of  which  was 
a  square-shouldered,  hatless  young  man,  was  following  them. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Limuru  and  Fort  Hall  Roads,  Claude 
shot  suddenly  forward  and  steered  not  for  Nairobi,  but  towards 
Ruiru. 

"  A  blow  of  fresh  air  will  do  you  good  before  turning  in,"  he 
said  with  rather  elaborate  carelessness. 

Meanwhile  the  other  car  continued  to  follow  them  at  a  safe 
distance. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

DOWN  one  steep  zigzagging  hill,  up  another,  now  on  a 
straight  line  of  road,  gleaming  white  in  the  moonlight 
except  for  the  stiff  black  shadows  of  occasional  groups  of  trees, 
or  the  solid  rounded  silhouette  of  a  derelict  native  hut. 

The  rush  of  the  night  air  at  length  roused  Sybil  from  the 
lethargy  which  enveloped  her. 

"  Let's  turn,  Claude,  I'm  really  not  in  the  mood  for  a  joy- 
ride." 

"  But  I  am  !  "  And  as  he  accelerated  speed  so  did  the  car 
behind  him. 

Sybil  glanced  in  quick  surprise  at  Maynard's  profile.  She  had 
never  heard  him  speak  with  such  determination  before.  He 
looked  almost  dogged.  He  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  she 
would  have  associated  with  the  cave-man  element.  He  was  as 
easygoing  in  his  love  affairs  as  in  his  conduct  of  life.  And  yet 
.  .  .  Oh,  well,  he  wouldn't  be  difficult  to  tackle  even  if  he  did 
lose  his  head  for  a  while. 

With  a  sudden  unexpected  swerve  to  the  right,  he  brought  the 
car  on  to  the  beginnings  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  cart-track  across 
the  plains,  and  as  they  bumped  over  the  ruts  neither  heard  the 
purr  of  another  engine  close  behind  them. 

Leaning  slightly  forward  Sybil  wondered  to  where  Claude's 
sudden  caprice  was  taking  them  ;  as  far  as  she  could  see  they 
were  heading  towards  a  clump  of  trees,  but  realising  that  the 
situation  was  getting  beyond  her,  she  did  not  waste  breath  on 
futile  protests.  She'd  want  all  her  breath  and  presence  of  mind 
if  things  got  really  difficult.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  plantation, 
he  brought  the  car  to  an  abrupt  standstill,  and  almost  before  she 
had  realised  that  they  had  actually  stopped,  his  hands  were  on 
her  shoulders.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Maynard,  the 
elegant  trifler,  was  at  grips  with  a  tremendous  force  within  him. 
His  habitually  pleasant  easy  voice  sounded  ragged  with  passion 
as  he  drew  her  towards  him. 

"  You've  changed.    I  can't  think  what's  the  matter  with  you. 
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Except  I  know  that  you  are  damned  unhappy.  I  am  fond  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  boy,  but  if  you  are  up  against  things  and  want 
me,  I'll  chuck  everything  for  you.  God  knows  how  it  has  all 
happened — I  don't.  All  I  know  is  that  I  want  you — you." 

"  Claude,  I'm  sorry,  dreadfully  sorry.  This  is  the  last  thing 
I  meant — wanted  to  happen.  I — I  am  up  against  things  a  bit, 
perhaps  myself  most  of  all.  But  so  far  as  you  and  Elizabeth  are 
concerned,  I — I  haven't  a  disloyal  thought.  I  don't  want  you  or 
any  man — at  least  not  in  the  way  you  think." 

While  she  was  jerking  out  these  sentences,  her  spare  hand 
was  fumbling  with  the  door  handle.  She  was  at  a  hopeless 
disadvantage  wedged  in  a  car  with  this  passion-swayed  man. 
Out  in  the  open  it  would  be  easier  to  reason  with  him  and  bring 
him  back  to  his  senses.  Why  must  he  lose  his  head  like  this  ? 
In  the  many  times  they  had  been  together  during  the  past  two 
months,  she  had  done  nothing  to  rouse  this  side  of  him. 

"  Pull  yourself  together,"  she  said  sharply,  "  and  stop  all  this 
movie  stunt." 

"  I  can't — don't  pretend  you  don't  know  it's  the  genuine 
thing  with  me.  I — I  want  you  at  any  price,"  his  hands  biting 
ever  deeper  into  her  flesh. 

"  Claude,  Claude  !  "  she  entreated.  "  This  madman  isn't 
you.  It's  Elizabeth  and  the  boy  who  really  make  up  your  life. 
Why  must  you  hurt  me — yourself — like  this  ?  " 

At  last !  The  handle  turned — one  quick  backward  step  and 
she  was  out  in  the  open,  free  for  the  moment,  and  quite  oblivious 
of  a  second  car  drawn  up  in  the  shadows  a  few  paces  behind 
her  ;  quite  oblivious  of  the  second  man  who  was  watching  her 
every  movement.  She  was  only  conscious  of  Claude  striding 
towards  her  with  that  unexpected,  incalculable  look  of  purpose 
on  his  face.  Once  again  his  arms  were  about  her,  and  all  she 
could  do  was  to  strain  backwards  so  that  his  lips  should  not 
touch  hers.  It  was  hateful  .  .  .  unforeseen  .  .  .  ugly. 

Then  out  of  the  darkness  a  voice  remarked  with  ironic 
smoothness  : 

"  Very  pretty  .  .  .  very  pretty  indeed  !  What  a  pity  it's  not 
daylight  and  I  had  a  Kodak  with  me.  You  two  would  make  a 
very  pretty  snapshot,  very  pretty  indeed.  Love  on  the  moon-lit 
plains  and  all  the  rest  of  it !  " 

There  was  no  occasion  now  for  Sybil  to  struggle  to  release 
herself  from  Maynard's  embrace,  for  at  the  sound  of  Colin's 
voice  his  arms  fell  limply  to  his  sides. 
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Stepping  back,  her  breath  coming  unevenly  through  her 
parted  lips,  she  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  while  a  night 
breeze  gently  lifted  the  grass  and  then  laid  it  softly  to  rest  again. 
Somewhere  in  the  distance  a  hyena  wailed  like  a  lost  soul. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  following  us 
like  this  ?  "  Maynard  hoarsely  asked  the  smiling  Colin. 

"  What  do  I  want  ?  Much  the  same  as  you  do,  I  expect — 
her  !  "  He  did  not  turn  but  jerked  his  head  in  Sybil's  direction. 
Then  as  Claude  continued  to  stand  impotent  with  rage,  he 
suggested  blandly — "  Shall  we  fight  it  out  or  toss  for  her  ?  " 

The  contempt  in  his  voice  stung  Sybil  into  instant  action. 
Stepping  between  the  two  men  and  looking  steadily  from  first 
one  to  the  other,  she  said  quietly  : 

"  Neither  !  " 

"  Better  leave  this  to  me,  Sybil,"  Claude  muttered  uneasily 
under  his  breath.  His  madness  was  passing  rapidly,  so  rapidly 
that  he  was  wondering  why  he  had  been  such  a  fool  to  get  mixed 
up  in  such  an  affair. 

"  But  no,  the  lady  is  entitled  to  state  her  case.  She  may  even 
have  a  slight  preference  for  one  of  us,"  Colin  submitted  with  the 
same  pleasant  irony. 

"  Listen  you  two,"  and  her  voice  rang  out  clearly  in  the  night  air. 

She  was  absolutely  unconscious  of  the  theatricalness  of  her 
surroundings,  of  the  two  men  in  evening  dress  eyeing  her 
askance  in  the  moonlight ;  of  her  own  appearance — the  absurd 
scarlet  cap  still  on  her  head  and  her  gorgeous  shawl  trailing  in 
the  dust  behind  her. 

"  Listen  you  two,"  and  her  voice  was  as  sharp  as  a  razor's 
edge.  "  You  first  "  (indicating  Maynard  with  a  slight  turn  of 
the  head).  "  I've  given  you  no  real  reason  to  get  me  out  alone 
here  this  evening,  nor  can  you  honestly  say  that  during  the  past 
two  months  that  I've  given  you  any  cause  to  think  I  want  this 
sort  of  stand-and-deliver  business.  What  you've  banked  on  is 
the  past.  You — you  hoped  to  find  I  was  the  girl  I  used  to  be, 
not  the  girl  I'm  trying  to  be.  Well  "  (her  voice  vibrating  with 
scorn),  "  I've  disappointed  you  as  I  mean  to  go  on  disappointing 
men  like  you.  I  belong  to  myself  alone,  and  the  sooner  you 
realise  that  the  better." 

She  turned  from  him  almost  indifferently.  After  all,  Claude 
didn't  count  seriously,  her  real  fight  was  to  come  with  the  smiling 
man  on  her  left.  She  would  want  every  scrap  of  courage  that 
she  possessed  to  exorcise  the  smiling  devil  looking  out  of  Colin 's 
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eyes.  Involuntarily  she  clenched  her  hands  so  fiercely  together 
that  the  nails  dug  into  the  palms. 

"  Like  him — Claude  Maynard — you  want  to  believe  the  worst 
of  me.  You  haven't  even  his  poor  excuse  of  losing  his  head, 
because  you've  followed  us — me — deliberately.  Like  him  you 
are  refusing  to  see  me  in  the  present.  You're  out  for  a  mean, 
paltry  revenge.  You  aren't  fair  enough  to  admit  that  however 
much  I  may  have  hurt  you  once,  I  dealt  squarely  with  you 
against  my  own  interests." 

Would  that  ugly  smile  never  leave  his  face  ?  Something 
approaching  despair  gripped  Sybil.  Claude,  standing  sulking  in 
the  background  looked  artificial  compared  to  Colin,  the  primitive 
male  bent  on  capture. 

"  Speed  ahead  !  "  he  jeered,  "  I'm  rather  enjoying  these 
fireworks." 

"  It's  not  what  you  call '  fireworks  '  that  you  are  enjoying,  but 
trying  to  humiliate  me." 

"  You've  still  to  make  your  choice,"  he  reminded  her.  "  Don't 
hurry,  the  night  is  young.  Maynard  "  (with  a  contemptuous 
glance  in  his  direction)  "  and  I  are  prepared  to  wait  for  a  good 
thing." 

"  You're  rather  a  cad,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  what  I  am,  so  long  as  I  get  you  in  the  long 
run,"  and  dropping  his  mask  of  false  geniality,  he  took  a 
menacing  step  towards  her. 

Just  for  an  instant  Sybil's  courage  failed  her,  and  her  hand 
went  to  her  throat  as  she  fought  back  a  rising  sob.  She  would 
die  rather  than  yield  to  Colin  in  his  present  ugly  mood.  She 
tried  to  laugh. 

"  This  is  all  absurd — childish — theatrical.  We  are  civilised 
people " 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  so.  I,  for  one,  am  not  feeling  particularly 
civilised  this  evening." 

Once  again  he  approached  her,  and  as  she  involuntarily 
retreated  a  pace  or  two  into  the  shadows,  her  hand  touched  the 
cold,  smooth  surface  of  a  mudguard.  A  car  !  If  she  could  only 
jump  into  it  and  get  it  started,  she  might  still  escape.  She 
lowered  her  eyes.  Colin  must  not  even  guess  her  thoughts. 
She  drew  a  deep  breath,  opened  her  lips,  but  no  sound  issued. 
...  If  her  voice  were  to  fail  now.  .  .  .  She  tried  once  again. 
...  A  hoarse  cry  this  time,  not  the  frightened  scream  she  had 
hoped  for,  but  better  than  nothing. 
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"  Look — look  there  !  In  the  scrub — something  crouching  in 
the  shadows.  .  .  .  It's  going  to  spring  !  " 

Both  men  retreated  instinctively,  and  in  a  flash  she  had 
sprung  into  the  car,  not  caring  to  whom  it  belonged,  provided 
it  started  up  quickly.  It  was  answering  beautifully  to  her  touch 
.  .  .  she  was  moving  .  .  .  swerving  round  .  .  .  gathering  speed. 
In  the  gleam  of  the  powerful  head-lights,  she  saw  two  figures 
dart  forward,  collide,  stagger  back.  .  .  . 

"  If  either  of  you  get  in  my  way,  I'll  run  you  down,"  she 
shouted,  as  she  steered  straight  ahead. 

For  a  few  moments  she  drove  without  taking  in  her  direction. 
The  main  thing  was  to  put  as  much  distance  as  possible  between 
her  and  the  second  car  which  was  sure  to  follow. 

And  then,  her  heart  missed  a  beat,  though  her  hands  continued 
to  grip  the  wheel  mechanically.  There  was  the  sound  of  quick 
breathing  behind  her,  a  hand  on  the  back  of  the  seat,  and  the 
next  instant  with  a  superhuman  effort  Colin  scrambled  in  beside 
her.  As  she  had  shot  past,  he  had  swung  himself  on  the  foot- 
board and  gradually  worked  forward. 

With  a  set  face  Sybil  steered  across  the  plains. 

She  would  only  give  up  the  wheel  with  a  struggle,  and 
at  the  pace  they  were  moving  a  struggle  meant  death  or 
disaster.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  moment  she  was  safe, 
for  Colin  was  not  merely  winded  by  his  leap  on  to  the  moving 
car  and  the  effort  to  keep  a  foothold,  but  conscious  for  the 
first  time  of  a  damaged  ankle.  He  had  slashed  his  hand  as  well 
and  the  sweat  poured  down  his  face,  while  his  breath  came  in 
painful  gasps. 

On  a  patch  of  wet  black  cotton  soil  the  car  skidded  violently, 
and  as  it  righted  itself  the  front  wheels  struck  a  fallen  tree-trunk. 
For  an  instant  she  thought  they  had  come  to  a  standstill,  but 
with  a  vibrating  shudder  the  engine  restarted. 

Peering  from  left  to  right  she  discerned  the  stiff  outline  of  a 
cactus  hedge,  and  concluded  that  the  road  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  it.  Anyhow,  it  was  her  one  chance  of  making  for  home,  since 
she  could  not  go  on  driving  for  ever  in  circles  over  the  plains. 
Besides,  any  moment  the  silent  figure  at  her  side  might  take 
action.  She  drove  more  slowly  keeping  parallel  with  the  hedge, 
and  looking  for  a  gate  or  possible  opening.  Would  a  break 
never  come  ?  Ah  !  That  looked  more  hopeful,  she  would  have 
to  risk  a  ditch  on  the  opposite  side.  Taking  the  opening  at  an 
angle,  the  car  brushed  its  way  through  the  tangled  undergrowth, 
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slithered  down  into  a  fortunately  shallow  ditch,  and  then  shot 
over  the  edge  on  to  the  main  road. 

"  Very  prettily  done  !  "  Colin's  mocking  voice  drawled  in  her 
ear.  "  I  thought  we  were  nearly  gone  that  time." 

But  for  all  the  notice  Sybil  took  of  him  he  might  not  have 
existed,  though  all  the  time  she  was  acutely  conscious  of  the  arm 
he  had  flung  round  the  back  of  the  seat. 

Now  they  had  left  the  enclosed  grounds  of  the  Asylum  on  their 
left,  the  lights  of  Muthaiga  on  their  right.  Downhill ,  uphill ;  now 
they  were  in  Parklands — a  hundred,  fifty  yards  ahead  gleamed  the 
white  gates  of  her  boarding-house.  Now  they  were  actually  before 
it.  Slowing  down  she  brought  the  high-powered  car  to  a  standstill, 
but  all  previous  intention  of  springing  out  and  running  up  the  drive 
had  left  her.  The  strain  over,  she  felt  inert,  helpless.  It  seemed 
almost  as  if  she  were  chained  to  her  seat.  Was  this  how  paralysed 
people  felt  ?  How  utterly  hopeless  ! 

In  a  haze  of  utter  exhaustion  she  felt  Colin's  arms  close  round 
her,  and  she  sensed  that  she  was  being  drawn  closer  and  closer. 
He  was  kissing  her  now — cheeks,  eyes,  lips,  throat.  .  .  .  Well, 
let  him  get  what  satisfaction  he  liked  from  a  dead  girl,  a  girl 
who  had  been  dead  a  hundred  years  or  more.  .  .  .  Somebody 
said,  she  supposed  it  was  herself — "  Why,  why  are  you  killing 
us  both — killing  the  best  in  us  ?  " 

And  then  she  found  herself  walking  up  the  drive  which 
seemed  endless,  miles  and  miles  long.  Now  she  was  climbing 
the  steps.  .  .  .  Would  she  never  get  to  the  top  ?  Instead,  they 
seemed  to  multiply.  At  last  she  was  on  the  verandah,  clutching 
on  to  something,  it  might  have  been  a  post  or  a  man's  arm.  It 
was  immaterial  which,  the  only  thing  that  mattered  was  whether 
she  would  have  the  strength  to  reach  her  room.  Then  came  a 
curious,  restful  sensation ;  she  felt  as  if  she  were  being  carried, 
and  then  laid  gently  on  a  bed.  And  after  that — blank. 

She  awoke  to  the  twitterings  of  the  birds  that  heralded  the 
false  dawn  to  find  that  she  was  still  in  her  evening  dress,  though 
some  one  had  taken  off  her  shoes  and  laid  a  rug  over  her.  Then 
mercifully,  before  she  could  begin  to  think,  she  fell  asleep  again. 

And  while  Sybil  slept  the  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion,  Mrs. 
Bryant-Lacey,  in  the  room  above,  lay  awake  and  smiled  con- 
tentedly to  herself.  From  her  point  of  view  it  had  been  a  good 
night's  work.  Her  vigil  had  been  well  repaid.  She  had  deter- 
mined to  sit  up  and  watch  with  whom  and  at  what  hour  the 
lofty  Miss  Deane  returned  from  the  Muthaiga  dance.  It  had 
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been  a  sheer  stroke  of  luck  that  she  happened  to  have  strolled 
down  towards  the  gate  just  as  the  car  drew  up,  and  taking  cover 
under  a  pepper  tree  had  watched  Colin 's  ruthless  love-making. 
No  more  airs  and  graces  of  conscious  superiority  for  Miss  Deane 
caught  at  the  gate  kissing  and  canoodling  like  any  nursemaid. 
There  had  been  no  pity  in  the  woman's  ungenerous  mind,  as 
she  watched  Colin  half  leading,  half  carrying  the  exhausted  girl 
up  the  drive.  On  the  contrary,  she  had  exulted  when  she  had 
seen  him  carry  her  limp  form  into  the  house.  The  story  would 
lose  nothing  from  her  telling  !  Everybody  would  believe  her 
when  she  reported  how  he  had  remained  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
in  her  bedroom.  No  one  would  believe,  much  less  know,  the 
actual  truth  that  he  had  reappeared  within  three  minutes  after 
having  carried  the  half-conscious  girl  into  her  room. 

Mrs.  Bryant-Lacey  smiled  to  herself  again.  Her  revenge  was 
twofold,  since  she  would  be  able  to  strike  at  the  two  people  she 
hated  most  on  earth  from  the  depths  of  her  warped  nature. 
For  Miss  Deane,  the  sly  minx,  had  not  returned  as  she  had  set 
out  with  her  presumed  cousin,  Captain  Maynard,  but  with 
Colin  Grant,  her  first  husband's  son,  whom  she  always  con- 
sidered had  defrauded  her  of  her  rightful  inheritance. 

Mrs.  Bryant-Lacey  yawned  and,  turning  over,  fell  asleep  with 
the  charitable  thought — "  That  stuck-up  little  minx,  she'll  wish 
she  had  never  been  born  by  the  time  I  have  done  with  her." 

And  while  Sybil  slept  the  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion,  Colin 
restlessly  paced  the  floor  of  his  bedroom.  All  that  was  evil  had 
gone  from  him.  Sybil,  white,  passive  in  his  arms  ;  remote  as  a 
disembodied  spirit  under  his  kisses  .  .  .  and  then  sanity  had 
come  with  overwhelming  suddenness.  He  had  never  felt  more 
tender,  protective  in  his  life  than  when  he  had  laid  her  on  the 
bed,  and  drawing  off  her  shoes  had  covered  her  with  a  rug. 
She  was  safe  for  ever  from  him  now.  He  would  go  back  to  the 
farm  and  sweat  the  devil  out  of  himself  by  sheer  hard  work.  And 
then  perhaps  he'd  feel  nearer  his  mother  again.  She  had  expected 
only  the  best  of  and  from  him,  but  for  a  long  time  lately  she 
had  seemed  to  withdraw  herself  from  his  subconscious  mind. 
She  was  always  nearest  him  in  the  open  when  he  was  alone. 

But  even  the  thought  of  the  renewal  of  that  strange,  intangible, 
but  real  communion  with  his  mother  brought  Colin  Grant 
neither  peace  nor  sleep  this  evening,  and  as  he  tossed  to  and  fro 
he  realised  that  it  was  not  his  mother  he  was  missing  so  much  as 
"  the  wonderful  girl  "  she  had  promised  him  with  her  last  breath. 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE  next  day  happened  to  be  a  Sunday,  when  breakfast 
was  an  elastic  meal ;  in  fact,  very  few  of  the  boarders  put 
in  an  appearance  until  luncheon,  which  was  regarded  as  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  function. 

Sybil  was  the  last  to  arrive  in  the  dining-room,  and  as  she 
slipped  into  her  place  by  Mrs.  Carey's  side,  the  old  dame  patted 
her  hand  and  murmured  commiseratingly  : 

"  My  dear,  you  do  look  tired.  You've  lost  all  your  colour, 
and  those  shadows  under  your  eyes.  Late  nights  don't  seem  to 
agree  with  you." 

From  the  head  of  the  table  Mrs.  Bryant-Lacey's  black  eyes 
glinted  with  something  of  the  ferocity  of  a  beast  of  prey  about 
to  spring. 

"  Late  nights  !  "  she  echoed.  "  I  should  think  they  don't 
agree  with  you  when  you've  got  to  be  carried  in  dead  to  the 
world."  Then  leaning  forward,  and  addressing  Sybil  directly, 
"  I  suppose  you  were  too  far  gone  to  remember  how  long  young 
Mr.  Grant  remained  in  your  bedroom  ?  " 

From  sheer  nervousness  some  one  tittered,  while  several  of 
the  men  fidgeted  in  their  chairs.  They  may  not  have  liked 
Sybil,  but  it  was  against  their  sense  of  fair  play  to  see  any  girl 
baited  in  public. 

Sybil  half  rose  and  then  subsided  into  her  chair. 

To  cover  an  awkward  pause  Mrs.  Carey  remarked  uncertainly  : 

"  Dear  me,  I'm  sure  it  is  going  to  be  an  unusually  hot  day." 

But  Mrs.  Bryant-Lacey  had  not  yet  done  her  worst. 

"  I'm  willing  to  dispense  with  a  week's  notice,  Miss  Deane. 
You've  probably  made  future  arrangements  for  board  and 
residence  with  Mr.  Colin  Grant." 

Once  again  Sybil  rose,  but  this  time  did  not  sink  back  in  her 
chair. 

"  You've  said  quite  enough,"  she  said,  standing  very  erect 
and  facing  her  tormentor  with  unflinching  eyes. 

"I'd  like  to  know  who  you  are  to  talk  me  down  in  my  own 
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house  ? "  the  woman  retorted,  lashing  herself  into  a  fury. 
"  We  mayn't  be  smart  folk  here.  We  aren't  invited  to  Muthaiga 
and  the  Hill  Club,  but  we  don't  kiss  and  cuddle  in  motor-cars 
and " 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  let  me  have  my  account.  I 
shall  be  leaving  directly  I  have  packed,"  Sybil  said,  moving 
slowly  down  the  room  as  she  spoke. 

"  Shall  I  make  it  out  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Colin  Grant  ?  " 

From  somewhere  in  the  room  came  a  muttered  cry  of — 
"  Shame  !  " 

Once  in  her  bedroom  Sybil  allowed  herself  no  time  to  think, 
but  packed  with  feverish  haste.  She  would  not  be  able  to 
breathe  freely  until  she  left  this  hateful  place. 

To  a  gentle,  but  persistent,  tapping  on  her  door  she  called 
out  impatiently  : 

"  Come  in  1  " 

Mrs.  Carey,  her  whole  attitude  expressing  embarrassed 
sympathy,  stood  hesitatingly  on  the  threshold. 

After  one  glance  Sybil  continued  folding  her  dresses  with 
mechanical  precision. 

"  My  poor  child,"  the  elderly  dame  began,  and  closing  the 
door  behind  her  ventured  a  few  steps  into  her  room,  "I'm  sure 
we  are  all — most  of  us — sorry  for  what's  just  happened. 
Mrs.  B.-L.  does  let  her  tongue  run  away  with  her  sometimes, 
but  then  she  has  her  troubles,  what  with  that  husband  of  hers, 
who  has  as  good  as  deserted  her.  I'm  sure " 

She  stopped  abruptly,  for  Sybil's  back  invited  neither  con- 
fidence nor  consolation. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Have  you  thought  where  you 
are  going  ?  " 

Sybil  passed  her  hand  wearily  across  her  eyes,  conscious  for 
the  first  time  of  a  splitting  headache. 

"  No — not  yet.  I  only  want  to  get  out  of  this  place.  I  suppose 
I'll  have  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  hotels  to  see  if  they'll  take  me 
in  at  fairly  moderate  terms." 

"  But  they  are  bound  to  be  crowded  seeing  this  is  race  week. 
At  no  time  either  are  Nairobi  hotels  the  best  place  for  a  young 
girl  on  her  own." 

"  That's  the  last  thing  that  will  worry  me.  It's  the  expense 
that  I  mind.  I  suppose,"  turning  to  her  and  speaking  naturally 
for  the  first  time,  "  you  don't  happen  to  know  of  anyone,  a 
married  couple  for  preference,  who  would  take  me  as  a  P.G.  ? 
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I  only  want  a  temporary  home,  as  I  hope  to  be  rejoining  my 
friends  the  Blakes  in  Nakuru  in  about  three  months'  time." 

"  That's  what  I  have  come  about,"  sinking  into  a  chair. 
"  You  will  perhaps  remember  my  niece,  Mrs.  Harper,  who 
comes  every  now  and  then  to  see  me  here.  Well,  her  husband 
is  in  the  Survey  Department,  and  is  sometimes  away  for  weeks 
together,  and  she  was  only  saying  the  last  time  I  saw  her  how 
she  wished  she  could  hear  of  some  one  who  would  come  to  her 
for  company.  Perhaps  you  would  like  me  to  go  round  and  ask 
her  now  if  she  could  take  you  in  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  eternally  grateful  if  you  will,"  Sybil  answered,  the 
look  of  frozen  calm  lifting  from  her  face  for  an  instant. 

Mrs.  Carey  rose  and  moved  slowly  and  ponderously  towards 
the  door.  With  her  hand  on  the  knob,  she  paused  irresolutely, 
and  then  with  an  effort  turned  to  Sybil,  and  said  awkwardly  : 

"  The  Harpers  are  quiet  folk.  They — they  don't  live  as  you've 
been  accustomed  to,"  and  her  embarrassment,  if  anything, 
increasing,  she  repeated — "  They  are  quiet  folk." 

"  Poor  old  soul,"  Sybil  thought  to  herself,  "  she's  trying  to  tell 
me  off  gently."  Then  crossing  to  w  here  Mrs.  Carey  stood  in  a 
pitiful  state  of  confusion,  twisting  her  handkerchief  in  and  out 
of  her  fingers,  she  laid  her  hand  on  her  arm. 

"  There  is  no  one  in  this  place,  least  of  all  that  terrible  woman, 
to  whom  I  need  justify  myself.  If  I  could  explain  to  anyone 
about  last  night,"  her  hand  involuntarily  going  to  her  throat,  as 
if  she  were  choking,  "  1  should  like  to  tell  you.  All  I  can  ask 
you,  though,  is  to  trust  me  however  much  appearances  may  be 
against  me.  I  know  I'm  asking  a  lot,  but,"  her  voice  broke 
and  it  was  some  seconds  before  she  could  regain  her  self-control, 
"  but  I'm  not  particularly  happy,  and — and  I  want  a  friend 
most  awfully  badly." 

She  caught  her  breath  sharply,  and  groped  blindly  before  her. 

"  There — there,  my  dear,"  laying  a  consoling  arm  around  her 
shoulders,  "  you  don't  have  to  defend  yourself  to  me.  I  was 
young  myself  once,  and  I  know  things  aren't  easy  for  girls  who 
stand  alone." 

"  Don't — don't — be  too  kind  to  me,  or  I'll  cry,  and — and  I 
can't  afford  to  until  I've  left  this  dreadful  place,"  Sybil  gasped, 
as  she  squeezed  her  hand  gratefully,  and  then  returning  to  the 
bed  fumbled  with  the  things  lying  on  it. 

"  There — there,  dearie.  Things  are  never  so  bad  as  there 
isn't  a  way  out." 
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"  Not  for  me,"  in  a  muffled  voice,  "  I'm  just  done." 

"  That's  because  you're  tired,  overwrought,  and  no  wonder. 
A  good  night's  rest,  and  you'll  be  the  same  brave  lass  again. 
Anyhow,  I'll  be  moving  along  to  Hester's,  she'll  want  an  hour's 
notice  or  so  to  get  a  room  ready." 

The  door  closed  behind  her,  and  turning  the  key  in  the  lock 
Sybil  returned  to  her  bed  and  stood  gazing  down  on  the  dress 
she  had  worn  the  night  before.  Suddenly  she  crumpled  up  into 
a  forlorn  heap  of  misery,  and  burying  her  face  in  its  folds  cried 
with  hard  dry  sobs  which  shook  her  from  head  to  foot.  Her 
dress,  like  herself,  had  suffered  hard  usage,  for  there  was  a 
rectangular  tear  in  one  of  the  delicate  folds,  and  all  that  remained 
of  the  clusters  of  silvered  leaves  were  a  few  dejected  threads. 

"  O  God,  I  have  tried,  but  it  seems  no  use,"  she  breathed 
rather  than  spoke  the  words. 

Mr.  Field  was  worried,  frankly  worried.  Miss  Deane  was  a 
nice  girl,  one  of  the  best,  and  he  would  have  given  his  right 
hand  to  stop  these  rumours  that  were  going  about,  and,  if 
anything,  increasing  in  volume  and  nastiness.  He  had  denied 
them  again  and  again,  but  had  either  been  flatly  contradicted  or 
chaffingly  asked  if  he  were  keen  on  the  girl.  He  would  have 
liked  to  have  questioned  her,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  an  even 
stronger  stand  in  her  defence,  but  she  had  never  been  what  he 
termed  "  chatty  "  about  herself,  and  during  the  past  weeks, 
although  she  continued  pleasant  and  easy  to  work  with,  she  had 
somehow  drawn  more  into  herself.  Besides,  whatever  he  said 
or  did  on  her  behalf  would  not  carry  much  weight ;  it  needed 
some  one  much  more  important  than  himself  to  champion  her. 
The  problem  kept  him  awake  :  it  was  a  pity  she  had  ever  taken 
up  with  that  cousin  of  hers,  Captain  the  Honble.  Claude  Maynard, 
though  as  it  happened  it  was  not  his,  but  Mr.  Colin  Grant's 
name  that  was  being  coupled  with  hers  in  this  nasty  business. 
Incidentally  the  gay  doings  of  Nairobi  shocked  Mr.  Field  to  the 
depths  of  his  suburban  soul.  He  would  have  liked  to  have 
approached  the  boss  on  the  matter,  but  then  Mr.  Bradshawe,  so 
to  speak,  lived  out  of  the  world,  and  didn't  worry  himself  about 
the  social  life  of  Nairobi.  It  wasn't  fair  though  that  these 
rumours  should  be  allowed  to  circulate  unchecked  about  a  girl 
who  had  no  one  belonging  to  her  to  defend  her.  Mr.  Field 
would  have  been  even  still  more  shocked  if  he  had  known  that 
Sybil  did  not  care  a  snap  of  the  fingers  what  people  chose  to  say 
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about  her.  She  felt  half  alive  these  days.  There  seemed  only 
one  thing  left  for  her  to  look  forward  to,  the  Blakes'  return. 
They  stood  for  safety  and  sanity  and  square  dealing.  At 
"  N'duthu  "  alone  would  she  find  peace  and  healing  of  body 
and  mind. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Field  continued  to  worry  his  loyal  soul  over 
Sybil's  damaged  reputation.  His  problem  was  solved  by  a 
chance  visit  to  the  office  one  morning  by  Glover,  who  stopping 
by  her  chair  said  with  quite  unexpected  friendliness  : 

"  You  don't  look  up  to  the  mark,  Miss  Deane.  Shall  I  frighten 
that  slave-driver  of  yours  into  giving  you  a  holiday  ?  " 

"  No  thanks,  I  have  not  reached  the  end  of  my  tether  yet." 

He,  Mr.  Field,  had  not  liked  to  hear  the  flat  hopelessness  of 
her  voice,  nor  had  Glover  for  that  matter.  Her  attitude  set  him 
wondering  why  her  spirits  and  looks  should  have  become 
suddenly  dimmed. 

That  same  evening,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  his  office, 
his  chief  clerk  announced  that  Mr.  Field,  the  Office  Super- 
intendent of  Messrs.  Brads hawe  &  Co.,  wished  to  see  him  on 
urgent  business. 

"  Show  him  in  !  "  he  said  with  a  resigned  sigh,  and  greeted  a 
very  nervous  Mr.  Field  the  next  moment  with  a  sharp — 

"  Well,  what's  the  trouble  ?  " 

It  took  the  latter  a  few  minutes  to  collect  his  scattered 
faculties,  but  once  Colin  Grant's  name  was  mentioned  he 
could  not  complain  of  an  inattentive  listener. 

"  It  don't — doesn't  seem  fair  to  me  that  Miss  Deane  should 
bear  the  brunt  of  these  nasty,  and  I'm  sure,  unfounded  stories," 
he  said  in  conclusion. 

For  some  time  after  he  had  finished  speaking,  Glover  sat 
staring  fixedly  before  him.  He  aroused  himself  finally  to  dismiss 
Mr.  Field  with  his  legal  blessing. 

"I'm  glad  you  have  brought  the  matter  to  my  notice.  I  think 
I  can  safely  promise  you  to  settle  things  within  the  next  day  or 
two.  Anyhow,  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  a  lie  to  the  rumours 
current  in  Nairobi  regarding  Miss  Deane,  who,  I  agree  with 
you,  should  not  be  made  a  scapegoat." 

To  Mr.  Field's  surprise  the  astutest  and  hardest-headed 
lawyer  in  Nairobi  held  out  his  hand  to  him,  and  as  he  reached 
the  door  he  heard  him  remark  suavely  : 

"  There's  a  certain  good  lady  in  Parklands  who's  going  to 
wish  she  had  never  been  born." 
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Left  to  himself  Glover  continued  to  stare  at  the  blotting-pad 
before  him.  What  fool  game  were  those  two  young  idiots 
playing  at  ?  Colin 's  sudden  return  to  the  Kedong  now  explained 
itself,  and  he  for  one  was  glad  to  have  him  there,  working  on  his 
farm  rather  than  wasting  his  time  and  money  in  Nairobi.  He 
wondered  how  much  truth  there  was  in  the  rumours  he  had 
promised  to  scotch.  He  hoped  Colin  wouldn't  hear  of  them  and 
come  blundering  into  Nairobi  and  make  a  further  fool  of  himself. 
Plenty  of  time  to  bring  him  in,  if  his  presence  were  really  needed. 
From  what  he  knew  of  human  nature,  it  was  best  to  keep  those 
two  young  fools  apart  for  the  moment,  whatever  had  happened. 
All  the  same  it  wasn't  fair  on  the  girl  that  she  should  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  it.  An  attractive  girl,  and  he  would  have  staked 
his  faith  on  her  being  level-headed.  Still,  you  never  knew.  .  .  . 
His  first  business  was,  however,  to  bridle  the  tongue  of  that 
harpy  in  Parklands,  a  task  he  would  rather  enjoy  doing. 

Seated  on  a  cane  chair  on  the  deserted  verandah,  Marcelle 
Bryant-Lacey,  formerly  Grant,  nie  du  Plessis,  hummed  to 
herself.  For  once  she  felt  tolerably  happy,  tolerably  at  peace 
with  the  world.  Her  husband  had  been  up  for  the  week-end, 
and  there  had  been  some  sort  of  reconciliation  between  them. 
True,  he  had  borrowed  money  from  her  as  usual,  but  he  had 
been  quite  enthusiastic  for  him,  regarding  some  new  scheme  in 
which  he  was  interested,  which  if  it  turned  out  successful, 
which  he  was  quite  sure  it  would,  meant  their  leaving  Kenya  for 
good  and  settling  in  either  Dar-es-salaam  or  Beira.  She  rather 
hoped  the  former  place,  of  which  she  had  hectic  memories,  but 
she  really  didn't  care  where  she  went  provided  she  left  Kenya, 
where  the  people  she  wanted  to  know  refused  to  know  her,  and 
those  who  were  disposed  to  be  friendly,  bored  her.  She  didn't 
care  much  where  she  went,  provided  she  went  with  Percy,  for 
if  it  was  possible  for  a  woman  of  her  nature  to  love  anyone,  she 
loved  the  weakling  she  had  paid  for  in  hard  cash  as  her  second 
husband. 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  verandah  floor,  and  looking  up  she 
saw  Glover  gazing  at  her. 

"  And  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  she  asked  without  rising. 

How  she  hated  the  crafty  beast  !  She  wouldn't  admit  even  to 
herself  that  she  feared  him  even  more  than  she  hated  him. 

"  Stop  spreading  these  lies  about  Miss  Deane  at  once." 

"  How  do  you  know  they  are  lies  ?  " 
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"  Because  you've  taken  so  much  trouble  to  spread  them." 
"  What !  Are  you  after  her,  too  ?  "  looking  insolently  at  him. 
"  She's  the  sort  who  would  go  in  for  it  wholesale.  My  word," 
with  an  evil  laugh,  "  it's  funny  to  think  of  you  being  one  of  her 
fancy  men,  as  well  as  that  pretty  boy  cousin  of  hers,  and  my 
beautiful  stepson." 

"  In  your  own  interests  I  should  advise  you  to  hold  your 
tongue.  In  my  safe  there  is  a  certain  document  bearing  forged 
signatures,  which  more  than  one  witness  could  swear  to  have 
been  done  by  your  husband.  I  have  only  to  press  the  matter 
with  the  Directors  of  the  Company  with  whose  signatures  he 
took  the — liberty,  and  they  will  prosecute  immediately.  Let  me 
see,"  reflectively,  "  I  think  I  could  get  a  seven,  or  at  least  a  five, 
years'  conviction.  Forgery  is  not  viewed  leniently  in  H.M. 
Courts  of  Justice." 
"  What's  your  price  ?  "  hoarsely. 

"  That  this  evening  in  my  presence,  you  should  read  out 
before  your  boarders  a  statement  dictated  by  me  completely 
vindicating  Miss  Deane  and  Mr.  Grant  from  the  aspersions  you 
have  cast  on  their  good  names." 

"  And  if  I  do,  what  then  ?    I  don't  trust  you." 
"  I  shouldn't  advise  you  to  hesitate.    There  are  other  counts 
on  which  I  can  get  your  husband.     In  both  your  interests  I 
should  suggest  you  leave  Kenya  as  soon  as  possible." 
Ripping  her  handkerchief  into  shreds,  she  muttered  : 
"  Very  well,  I'll  read  out  all  the  lies  you  want  me  to." 
"  The  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  he  reminded  her 
suavely,  and  raising  his  hat  infinitesimally,  he  remarked  from  the 
top  step  of  the  verandah — "  As  I  shall  be  back  somewhere 
between  eight  and  eight-thirty — au  revoir." 

If  anyone  had  asked  Stephen  Glover  how  he  had  built  up  his 
lucrative  practice,  he  would  have  answered  unhesitatingly  : 

"  First  by  hard  work  ;  second,  by  making  it  my  business  to 
find  out  things  I  wasn't  intended  to  know,  and  third,  by  bluff." 

Meanwhile  back  in  the  Kedong,  Colin  worked  as  hard,  if  not 
harder,  than  in  the  days  when  he  held  the  farm  in  stewardship 
for  Sir  Michael  O'Brien,  whose  share  he  had  since  bought  out, 
and  the  ten  thousand  acres  that  lay  between  the  forested  walls 
of  the  Escarpment  and  which  stretched  eastwards  to  Longonot 
and  southwards  to  Suswa  were  his  sole  property.  It  was  not  an 
easy  country  with  a  generous  soil ;  a  living  had  virtually  to  be 
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forced  out  of  it,  and  its  grim,  unconquerable  agelessness  had 
never  been  more  in  harmony  than  with  the  present  turmoil  of 
his  soul.  At  the  back  of  his  subconscious  mind  he  knew  what 
he  wanted,  but  his  pride  was  as  stubborn  and  unyielding  as  the 
land  over  which  he  rode  and  walked. 

It  was  only  in  the  solitude  of  the  plains  that  he  felt  the  intan- 
gible presence  of  his  mother  who  had  lived  and  striven  for  him 
alone.  To  understand  Colin 's  temperament  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  doubly  a  Celt  and  only  a  moiety  English,  for 
on  his  father's  side  he  was  pure  Gaelic  and  on  his  mother's  half 
Irish.  From  his  father  he  had  inherited  his  capacity  for  work, 
a  certain  stubbornness,  and  strong,  if  rarely  roused,  passion.  He 
owed  his  idealism  and  a  fastidious  withdrawal  from  all  that  was 
sordid  to  his  mother,  with  this  main  difference,  that  unlike  him 
she  had  conquered  herself  rather  than  allow  disillusionment  to 
conquer  her. 

And  now  as  he  sought  to  cope  with  disease,  neglect  and 
drought  at  "  Hazard,"  he  remembered  her  once  saying  : 

"  If  people  take  God's  benefits  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  have 
no  business  to  grumble  when  He  reminds  them  of  unpaid  debts 
of  gratitude  in  the  unpalatable  forms  of  pestilence  and  famine." 

Somehow  she  was  always  right,  she  had  been  wrong  only  in 
the  instance  of  holding  out  the  promise  of  a  "  wonderful  girl  " 
for  him. 


CHAPTER   X 

SYBIL  read  Jim  Blake's  letter  eagerly.  She  had  been 
wondering  why  she  had  not  heard  from  either  of  them  for 
so  long,  but  this  letter  explained  the  reason  of  their  silence. 
Margaret  had  been  hurried  off  to  a  nursing-home  and  operated 
on  suddenly.  She  turned  over  the  page  quickly,  and  read  with 
heartfelt  thankfulness  that  she  was  making  satisfactory,  if  slow, 
progress. 

"  Meg's  illness,"  Blake  wrote,  "  will  put  back  our  return  to 
Kenya  for  a  couple  of  months,  as  I  want  her  to  be  thoroughly 
fit  before  we  sail.  The  little  youngster's  death  knocked  her  out 
of  time,  all  the  more,  as  she  carried  on  cheerfully  to  help  me  to 
keep  going.  Too  much  pressure  or  suppression  and  human 
nature's  got  to  break  some  time  or  other." 

And  as  she  folded  up  his  letter,  Sybil  thought  to  herself — 
"  Yes,  you're  right,  human  nature's  got  to  break  some  time  or 
other,"  and  she  wondered  how  much  longer  she  would  be  able 
to  carry  on  in  an  atmosphere  of  almost  unrelieved  work.  Beyond 
Blotto  she  had  no  distractions  now,  and  even  he  was  on  her 
conscience.  It  seemed  hardly  fair  to  keep  an  active  little  dog 
beneath  her  office  chair  for  six  or  seven  hours  a  day.  So  when 
she  happened  to  meet  Mr.  Sparrow  by  chance,  Blotto  returned 
with  him  to  the  wide  spaces  of  "  N'duthu."  The  last  whisk  of 
his  tail  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes.  It  was  extraordinary  now 
how  for  the  most  futile  reason  she  had  to  swallow  back  her  tears. 
She  who  had  always  prided  herself  on  keeping  a  stiff  upper  lip 
whatever  happened. 

She  had  really  nothing  particular  to  grumble  at.  In  Brad- 
shawe's  office  she  met  with  nothing  but  kindness  and  encourage- 
ment, and  if  the  Harper  household  was  dull,  deadly  dull, 
everything  was  scrupulously  clean  and  the  food  simple  but  good. 
In  themselves  the  Harpers  were  a  kindly,  inoffensive  little 
couple,  who  if  they  lived  for  twenty  years  in  Kenya  and  experi- 
enced every  tropical  thrill  it  could  provide,  would  remain 
changelessly  and  unchangingly  provincial.  There  was,  however, 
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one  essential  difference  between  the  couple  :  Mr.  Harper  had 
brains,  his  wife  none,  or  rather  she  was  an  admiring  echo  of  her 
husband's  most  commonplace  remark. 

But  after  Sybil  had  been  with  them  a  couple  of  months,  she 
began  to  ask  herself — "  Are  they  really  so  dull  after  all  ?  Isn't 
it  really  my  sort,  the  people  I  have  grown  accustomed  to,  with 
their  perpetual  need  for  a  new  sensation,  who  are  really  dull  ?  " 

If  the  Harpers  had  spent  only  one  never-to-be-forgotten 
fortnight  in  Paris,  they  knew  it  infinitely  better  than  she  did, 
who  had  spent  a  year  at  school  there,  and  who  had  flown  over 
frequently  for  shopping  excursions.  Paris  represented  to  them 
everything  that  was  old  and  rare  ;  to  her  and  her  kind,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  an  index  of  fashion's  changes. 

Sometimes  she  accompanied  them  to  an  embryonic  reading 
society,  which  Mr.  Harper  had  been  instrumental  in  forming 
and  which  dragged  out  a  fluctuating  existence.  There  was  no 
one  there  who  mattered  in  a  social  aspect,  and  yet  this  small 
gathering  of  people  with  intent,  interested  faces  seemed  some- 
how more  real  than  the  bored,  transiently  excited  faces  belonging 
to  the  inveterate  pleasure-pursuers.  Whatever  culture  existed 

Nairobi  was  to  be  found  amongst  this  small  earnest  band  of 
men  and  women  recruited  from  shop  assistants,  clerks  and 
lower-grade  officials.  Harper  himself  was  a  man  of  wide  reading, 
and  Sybil  found  herself  meekly  studying  the  literary  periodicals 
of  the  day,  instead  of  merely  glancing  through  the  papers 
chronicling  and  portraying  the  doings  of  a  mixed  aristocratic 
and  theatrical  bag. 

"  I  shall  never  become  a  highbrow,"  she  assured  him 
once. 

"  I  am  not  expecting  you  will,"  he  retorted,  "  but  there  is  no 
harm  in  knowing  something  of  what's  going  on  in  the  world, 
apart  from  whether  dresses  are  going  to  be  twelve  or  twenty-five 
inches  off  the  ground." 

"  Oh,  Theodore,"  protested  an  admiring  wife,  "  Miss  Deane 
will  think  you  are  a  cynic." 

"She'll  only  be  thinking  the  truth  then,"  he  answered  promptly. 
"  I  became  a  cynic  from  the  day  I  learnt  that  you  have  to  be  a 
first-grade  official  to  be  allowed  to  have  pegs  in  the  wardrobes 
supplied  by  the  P.W.D.  I  believe  in  Uganda  they  go  even  one 
better,  there  being  a  regulation  size  of  coffin  for  senior  and 
junior  officials.  I  don't  know  what  the  regulation  size  is,  but 
I'm  hoping  I'll  never  be  transferred  there,  because  it  will  cramp 
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my  style  being  put  into  a  5  ft.  6  inch  coffin,  when  I  measure  just 
on  5  ft.  ii  inches." 

"  Perhaps  they  will  make  a  small  monthly  reduction  in  your  pay 
to  ensure  your  being  safely  tucked  in,"  Sybil  suggested  gravely. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Deane,  how  can  you  be  so  gruesome  ! "  protested 
an  almost  weeping  Mrs.  Harper. 

If  Sybil  had  had  any  choice  in  the  matter  she  would  have 
infinitely  preferred  that  it  had  been  "  Missis  "  rather  than 
"  Mister  "  Harper's  business  to  spend  on  an  average  a  third  of 
the  month  out  of  Nairobi.  So  far  as  her  own  personal  life  was 
concerned  she  lived  doggedly  from  day  to  day,  forcing  herself 
to  keep  her  thoughts  from  the  past  and  expecting  very  little  of 
the  future. 

She  met  Claude  several  times  casually  in  Nairobi.  A  devoted, 
very  much  married  Claude  in  attendance  on  a  very  smart  Eliza- 
beth, who  having  travelled  out  on  the  same  boat  as  the  new 
Governor  and  his  wife  was  determined  to  keep  a  footing  in 
Government  House.  So  far  as  Sybil  was  concerned  in  Maynard's 
emotional  chart  she  was  reckoned  as  a  dead  number,  and  on  the 
few  occasions  when  they  met  he  was  not  quite  at  his  ease  with 
her.  Possibly  he  was  never  quite  able  to  forgive  her  because  he 
had  come  within  an  ace  of  making  an  irredeemable  fool  of 
himself  because  of  her.  The  Claude  Maynards  of  this  world 
are  inclined  to  regard  reality  as  bad  form. 

Elizabeth's  attitude  towards  her  amused  Sybil  with  a  rather 
bitter  amusement.  She  was  friendly,  but  in  a  slightly  detached 
manner,  and  when  they  occasionally  lunched  together  at  one  of 
the  hotels  she  asked  her  advice  regarding  shopping  and  let  it 
it  tacitly  be  understood  that  mutual  acquaintances  and  pursuits 
were  no  longer  the  bond  between  them,  thus  relegating  Sybil  to 
the  position  of  a  poor  relation  in  receipt  of  patronage. 

Elizabeth  never  by  any  chance  suggested  that  she  should 
come  and  spend  any  holidays  that  came  her  way  with  them  in 
the  Kedong,  and  if  when  they  happened  to  be  together  some  one 
of  any  social  consequence  stopped  to  speak  to  her,  she  either  did 
not  introduce  Sybil,  or  if  she  did,  did  not  enlarge  upon  their 
relationship. 

Memories  being  proverbially  short  in  the  Maynards'  set,  her 
husband's  pursuit  of  Sybil  did  not  come  to  her  ears,  and  when 
she  remarked  to  him — "  Sybil's  losing  her  looks.  It's  a  pity  she 
doesn't  marry,  as  her  type  ages  quickly,"  he  acquiesced  in  a 
guarded  silence. 
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Had  Margaret  Blake  chanced  to  overhear  this  criticism  she 
would  have  challenged  it  immediately,  for  even  if  Sybil's  super- 
ficial brilliance  was  temporarily  dimmed,  she  had  gained  in 
depth  and  understanding. 

Elizabeth's  interest  in  Sybil  was  destined  to  die  a  sudden 
death  by  reason  of  an  unexpected  encounter. 

One  afternoon  as  they  came  out  of  a  large  drapery  stores  in 
Government  Road,  where  they  had  spent  an  arduous  hour 
matching  shades  and  demanding  estimates  for  some  new  material 
for  drawing-room  curtains,  for  like  many  well-to-do  women 
Elizabeth  haggled  over  pence,  or  rather,  in  this  instance,  over 
cents,  she  remarked  suddenly  : 

"  There's  a  most  extraordinary-looking  person  in  a  rickshaw 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  waving  and  beckoning  to  you. 
She  must  be  making  a  mistake,  for  you  surely  can't  know  such 
a  freak." 

Sybil  glanced  quickly  across  the  street. 

"  Flossie  !  By  all  that's  wonderful !  "  she  exclaimed,  and 
hesitated  for  an  instant.  Flossie  was  looking  her  "  flossiest  " 
with  a  scarlet  beret  stuck  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  from  which 
her  thick  mass  of  coarse  black  hair  stood  out  with  a  gollywog 
effect.  A  white-  and  green-striped  jumper  emphasised  the 
curves  of  her  figure,  and  her  pleated  plaid  skirt  displayed  a 
good  thirty  inches  of  flesh-coloured  artificial  silk  stockings, 
while  on  her  lap  a  fretful  baby  whimpered,  the  nether  garments 
of  which  protruded  in  anything  but  picturesque  confusion. 

The  contrast  to  Elizabeth  standing  beside  her  in  a  perfectly 
tailored  coat  and  skirt  and  a  smart  Condor  straw,  with  irreproach- 
able silk  stockings  and  lizard-skin  shoes,  was  a  cruel  one.  Sybil's 
hesitation  was  only  momentary,  and  she  returned  Flossie's  wave. 

"  My  dear  girl,  you  surely  don't  know  the  creature  ?  "  Elizabeth 
expostulated  in  genuine  horror. 

"  Rather.  She  was  my  first  employer.  Don't  you  remember 
that  when  you  suddenly  decided  to  go  home,  I  applied  for  and 
accepted  a  post  as  companion  to  a  Mrs.  Johannes  Schultz  of 
Molo  ?  Excuse  me,  but  I  must  just  go  across  and  speak  to  her." 

Sybil  would  not  have  been  human  had  she  not  reminded 
Elizabeth  of  the  society  in  which  her  sudden  flight  to  England 
had  landed  her. 

When  the  latter  described  the  encounter  to  her  husband  in 
the  hallowed  precincts  of  Government  House,  where  they  were 
staying  during  Race  Week,  she  concluded  : 
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'  Really  if  Sybil  takes  up  with  such  impossible  people  I  shall 
have  to  drop  her." 

Meanwhile  in  her  own  language  Flossie  was  "  all  over  " 
Sybil. 

"  My  word,  isn't  this  a  piece  of  luck  running  across  you  like 
this  ?  Hop  into  the  rickshaw  and  come  along  and  have  a  bit  of 
supper  with  us  at  the  Station  Hotel."  Then  as  Sybil  seated 
herself  beside  her,  she  remarked  proudly,  bouncing  the  fretful 
baby  in  her  direction  :  "  Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  your 
goddaughter — Gertrude  Florence  Sybil  Schultz — that  her  Daddy 
calls  '  Pussie  '  for  short  ?  " 

Sybil  tried  valiantly  to  rise  to  some  sort  of  enthusiasm,  whilst 
making  a  mental  note  that  there  were  babies  and  babies.  Fer- 
dinand with  his  soft  rose-petal  skin,  his  round  china-blue  eyes, 
and  alluring  dimples  had  been  one  continuous  invitation  for 
kisses,  whereas  the  first  Miss  Schultz  was  all  dribbles,  black 
eyes,  and  rather  coarse-grained  skin  ;  impossibly  beautiful  to 
anyone  except  her  parents. 

Then,  as  they  bowled  along  to  the  hotel,  Flossie  gave  an 
account  of  her  doings  since  she  had  last  written  acknowledging 
Sybil's  christening  gift  of  a  string  of  corals. 

"  I'm  no  end  pleased  to  have  met  you.  I  was  only  saying  to 
Johnny  as  we  came  down  in  the  train — '  I  would  like  to  have  a 
look  at  Sally  Deane  before  we  leave  Kenya.' >: 

"  What !    Are  you  off  South  for  a  holiday  ?  " 

"  No,  for  keeps,  so  to  speak.  Johnny's  old  father's  dead  at 
last,  and  his  mother  bein'  too  much  of  an  out-size,  turns  the 
scale  at  sixteen  stone  she  does,  wants  him,  bein'  the  eldest  son, 
to  take  over  the  farm.  She  rather  cottoned  to  me  when  we 
went  up  after  our  honeymoon,  though  she  was  dead-set  at  first 
against  his  marryin'  an  English  girl.  But  she  told  him  I  looked 
good-tempered  and  a  healthy  breeder.  May  sound  to  you  a  bit 
common-like,  but  these  old  Boer  women  believe  in  calling  a 
spade  a  spade." 

"  So  I  believe.  What's  happened  to  your  Uasin  Gishu 
farm  ?  " 

"  Sold  it  and  for  a  fair  price  too." 

"  And  what's  happened  to  your  sister  ?  " 

"  Married  this  two  months  past.     Gert  weren't  the  sort  of 

girl  to  go  a-beggin'  for  long.   Phil  Longstaffe,  that  is  her  husband, 

is  quite  the  gentleman,  son  of  an  army  colonel,  not  one  of  your 

militia  sort  either,  quite  the  regular  army.    He's  consumptive, 
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poor  chap,  but  Gert's  absolutely  dotty  about  him.  Never  thought 
it  would  take  her  that  way  either." 

"  And  is  your  brother-in-law  returning  to  South  Africa  as 
well  ?  " 

"  Not  him,  the  skunk  !  Tried  to  do  the  dirty  on  Johnny  over 
the  sale  of  the  Uasin  Gishu  farm.  Johnny's  that  good-natured, 
you  know.  But  I  wasn't  having  any  !  I  got  that  lawyer  fellow, 
Glover's  his  name,  to  take  a  hand  in  drawing  up  the  deeds. 
My  word,  there  are  no  flies  on  him — Glover.  He  wouldn't  let 
his  own  mother  do  him  out  of  a  red  cent." 

"  Then  is  Mr.  Louis  Schultz  remaining  in  Kenya  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  got  fixed  up,  married — to  a  neighbour  of  ours,  a 
Mrs.  Schmidt.  She's  got  a  pretty  tidy  farm,  and  they  didn't 
wait  for  no  publishing  of  bands  neither.  Once  old  man  Schmidt 
was  safely  underground,  they  were  holding  hands  before  the  D.C. 
Guess  Louis's  met  his  match  though,  she's  got  the  sort  of  temper 
that  sends  the  furniture  flyin'  about  the  room  when  she's  crossed 
over  any  think." 

A  plaintive  bleat  from  the  baby  in  her  arms  recalled  Flossie 
to  her  maternal  duties.  Hastily  thrusting  a  comforter  between 
her  infant's  lips,  she  informed  Sybil : 

"  One  of  the  reasons  I'm  keen  on  goin'  South  is  because  of 
the  schoolin'.  I'm  no  scholard  myself,  but  I  believe  in  education 
even  for  girls." 

On  reaching  the  hotel,  the  still- whimpering  baby  was  laid  on 
her  mother's  untidy  bed,  and  after  having  her  face  cursorily 
wiped  with  a  sponge  and  being  rolled  out  of  her  garments, 
submitted  to  being  patted  to  sleep. 

"  Reckernise  some  of  baby's  clothes,  don't  you  ?  "  Flossie 
enquired. 

Sybil  nodded. 

"  I  reckon  I've  been  grateful  to  you  more  than  once,  when 
I've  been  in  a  hurry  and  tugged  at  the  tapes  and  they  haven't 
come  orf.  Push  Johnny's  clothes  off  that  chair  and  take  a 
pew." 

Then  leaning  over  her  sleeping  daughter  she  gently  extracted 
the  comforter. 

"  Lovely,  isn't  she  ?  "  she  murmured,  her  flamboyant  good 
looks  softened  for  the  moment  into  the  beauty  of  motherhood. 

"  Lovely,"  Sybil  echoed  from  the  window,  as  she  gazed  out 
on  to  a  dusky  backyard  planted  with  an  uneven  row  of  eucalyptus 
and  oleanders. 
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A  few  minutes  later  she  found  herself  being  reintroduced  to 
Schultz,  as  tongue-tied  as  ever. 

"  Now  what  about  a  bite  ?  "  suggested  Flossie.  "  You  won't 
mind  having  it  on  the  early  side,  will  you  ?  "  turning  to  Sybil. 
"  But  we  turn  in  early  as  baby's  fretful  now  she's  teething  and 
we  don't  get  too  long  spells  of  sleep.  Run  along  downstairs, 
dearie,"  laying  her  hand  on  her  husband's  arm,  "  and  tell  them 
to  get  a  move  on.  I  don't  like  leaving  the  poor  mite  longer  than 
I  can  help." 

Throughout  the  meal,  at  intervals  of  roughly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  obedient  Schultz  was  sent  upstairs  to  listen  at  the  door 
to  hear  whether  his  daughter's  vocal  organs  were  in  play. 

Sybil  discovered  they  were  not  the  only  early  diners,  for 
Glover  was  seated  at  a  corner  table  combining  business  and 
hospitality  with  a  client. 

On  the  plea  that  Mrs.  Harper  was  alone  and  expecting  her 
back  early,  Sybil  made  a  move  to  leave  after  coffee  and  a 
cigarette. 

For  an  instant  Flossie's  bright  eyes  clouded  with  tears. 

"  I  don't  like  to  think  as  I  mayn't  be  seein'  you  again,"  she 
said,  flinging  an  arm  round  Sybil's  shoulders.  "  Nor  do  I  like 
the  idea  of  your  being  on  your  lonesome,  so  to  speak,  in  Nairobi. 
What's  the  trouble,  why  haven't  you  got  a  husband  ?  Gert  got 
off  easy  enough.  Of  course,  she's  more  showy  than  you,  and 
fellers  like  getting  their  money's  worth.  But  you've  style, 
though  it's  on  the  quiet  side.  Seems  to  me,"  she  ruminated, 
"  men  seem  bent  on  missing  their  chances  these  days.  That's 
what  comes,  in  my  opinion,  of  married  ladies  bein'  too  obliging." 

"  I  really  must  be  going,"  Sybil  said,  rising  and  drawing  on 
her  gloves,  whereupon  Flossie  kissed  her  warmly  first  on  one 
cheek  and  then  the  other. 

"  I  always  hope,"  she  murmured  not  quite  steadily,  "  as 
you'll  always  think  of  me  as  kindly  as  I  shall  of  you.  Now  if  you 
must  go,  you  must." 

As  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  she  said  over  her  shoulder  : 

"  If  you  ever  go  to  England  by  the  South,  mind  you  let  me 
know.  We're  only  a  few  hours  from  Port  Elizabeth,  and  you 
could  always  break  your  journey  and  bide  awhile  with  us.  I'm 
sure  we'd  be  glad  enough  to  see  you,  wouldn't  we,  Johnny  ?  " 

"  Ach,  zo  !  "  came  Schultz's  voice  from  somewhere  in  the 
background. 

Sybil  was  on  the  point  of  asking  one  of  the  house-boys  loung- 
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ing  at  the  porch  to  get  her  a  rickshaw,  when  Glover  joined  her, 
saying : 

"  My  car's  outside.  I'm  leaving,  too,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
give  you  a  lift  back  to  Parklands." 

"  Thank  you  very  much." 

Once  outside  Nairobi,  Glover  slackened  speed  for  a  moment 
to  say : 

"  It's  early  as  yet,  what  about  a  run  out  towards  Clairmont 
before  I  deliver  you  safe  and  sound  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  ;  yes,  I  shall  enjoy  a  drive,  it's  been  just  stifling 
in  Nairobi  lately.  I  wonder  each  day  how  many  pecks  of  dust 
I  swallow." 

"  Nairobi's  always  at  its  worst  before  the  long  rains  break. 
Are  you  expecting  to  be  here  much  longer  ?  " 

"  It  all  depends  when  the  Blakes  get  back.  I  shall  join  them 
as  soon  as  ever  I  can  in  Nakuru." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  Bradshawe  has  mentioned  to  you, 
probably  not,  he  is  about  as  communicative  as  an  oyster,  that 
once  Blake's  co-operative  scheme  gets  into  working  order,  you 
are  certain  to  get  the  post  of  General  Secretary." 

"  No,  I  didn't  know,"  Sybil  answered  in  pleased  surprise. 

"  Well,  you  can  take  it  from  me,  it's  a  certainty.  And  if  I 
may  say  so,  the  Directors  are  only  too  glad  to  recognise  your 
good  work  on  a  certain  occasion  in  this  way."  Then  after  a 
slight  pause,  he  asked — "  Have  you  seen  anything  of  Kenya, 
outside  Nairobi  and  Nakuru,  of  course  ?  " 

"  I  spent  several  months  in  the  Kedong  when  I  first  came  out 
to  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Maynard,  and  then  before  being  adopted  by 
the  Blakes,  I  took  a  temporary  job  with  Mrs.  Schultz,  the  rather 
— noticeable  woman  I  was  dining  with  this  evening." 

"  Yes,  I  saw  you,  and  wondered  how  you'd  come  across  them. 
She's  a  handsome  jade — fine  eyes,  full  figure.  She's  got  her 
head  screwed  on  all  right." 

Sybil  glanced  quickly  at  him.  No,  he  was  not  being  sarcastic  ; 
like  Praed,  he  genuinely  admired  Flossie's  flamboyant  charms. 
Men  were  odd  creatures. 

"  You  mentioned  just  now,  didn't  you,  that  you  put  in  some 
time  in  the  Kedong  ?  Did  you  see  anything  of  an  ex-ward  of 
mine,  Grant  of  '  Hazard  '  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  at  one  time." 

"  I  have  known  him  off  and  on  since  he  was  a  youngster  oi 
about  eight.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  finest  women  this  or 
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any  other  country  has  produced.  Quite  selfless,  hardly  touching 
earth  sometimes,  but  always  kind  and  human.  She  lived  for 
and  in  the  boy,  Colin." 

"  You  are  not  the  first  man  I've  met  who  doesn't  seem  to  be 
able  to  forget — Mrs.  Grant.  She  must  have  been  a  rather 
remarkable  woman." 

"  Remarkable  ?  Not  a  bit,  at  least  not  in  the  accepted  modern 
sense  of  the  word.  In  my  opinion  the  world  is  at  present  suffer- 
ing from  a  glut  of  people  remarkable  in  their  own  eyes.  No, 
Mary  Grant  was  just  a  thin  wisp  of  a  woman  who  shortened  her 
life  by  overwork,  and  who  has  left  a  fragrant  memory  with  the 
few  people  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  her." 

They  drove  in  silence  for  some  time,  Sybil  engrossed  with  her 
own  thoughts,  and  Glover  for  once  undecided  as  to  what  line 
to  take. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  he  said  at  length  abruptly,  "  I've  been  a 
bit  worried  over  Colin — young  Grant,  lately.  He's  run  to  seed, 
or  rather  got  in  with  a  rackety  crowd.  At  the  moment  though, 
I'm  rather  hoping  he's  done  with  them ;  anyhow  he's  working 
like  a  nigger  at  '  Hazard,'  coping  first  with  an  outbreak  of  East 
Coast  fever  and  then  of  rinderpest,  which  ought  to  keep  him  out 
of  mischief  for  a  bit.  I'm  not  as  a  rule  an  advocate  for  marriage, 
but  it's  marriage  he  wants.  I  don't  mean  with  a  brainless  doll 
like  the  Dodge  girl  you've  probably  seen  him  careering  about 
with  in  Nairobi.  Anyhow,  I  have  his  word  for  it,  that  that  little 
affair  is  over,  and  I  believe  she's  nominally,  if  not  officially, 
engaged  to  old  Crowe  of  Nakuru." 

"  What !    That  dreadful  old  man,  who's  hardly  ever  sober  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  the  settlement  he  is  prepared  to  make  on  her  is 
beyond  reproach,"  Glover  answered  dryly. 

"  But  she's  young — quite  young." 

"  Precisely  why  she's  got  such  good — terms." 

"  It's  rather— horrid." 

"I'm  glad  it  strikes  you  that  way.  At  any  rate,  I'm  glad 
Colin  didn't  make  a  sufficient  fool  of  himself  to  ask  her  to  marry 
him,  because  she'd  have  snapped  him  up.  I  hope  this  doesn't 
bore  you." 

"  No — no,  of  course  not." 

"  I've  got  a  suspicion,  mind  you,  it's  only  a  suspicion  that 
once,  some  time  ago,  the  boy  came  an  awful  cropper  over  a  girl, 
which  sent  him  off  his  bearings.  Of  course,  I  don't  know  what 
actually  happened,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  she  was  the  right 
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girl  for  him,  and  until  he  gets  her — marries  her — he  will  be  like 
a  rudderless  boat." 

"  The  third  house  on  the  left  is  where  I  am  staying,"  Sybil 
answered  mechanically. 

As  Glover  drove  back  to  his  bungalow  on  The  Hill,  he  mentally 
addressed  Sybil  as  "  little  poker  face,"  but  even  when  he  turned 
into  his  drive  he  had  not  decided  whether  she  would  have  made 
a  better  lawyer  or  a  professional  gambler. 


CHAPTER   XI 

THE  weeks  dragged  monotonously  in  a  positive  treadmill  of 
dreary  routine.  Though  Sybil  did  not  realise  it,  she  was 
not  merely  getting  work-stale,  but  needed  a  change  to  a  lower 
altitude. 

Mrs.  Harper's  unadulterated  society  of  an  evening  began  to 
get  on  her  nerves,  for  when  she  was  not  dilating  on  the  per- 
fections of  her  officially  unappreciated  Theodore,  she  would 
bring  out  her  numerous  picture  post-card  albums  and  expand 
on  the  various  places  she  had  visited  during  her  "  summer 
vacations,"  for  before  she  had  become  Mrs.  Harper  after  a 
seven-years'  engagement,  she  had  been  mistress  in  a  secondary 
school.  Sybil  often  thought  irritably  that  she  was  a  walking 
encyclopaedia  of  English  seaside  resorts :  Eastbourne  was 
"  bracing  and  well  laid  out,"  Brighton  "  dreadfully  vulgar," 
Bournemouth  "  expensive,  though  she  did  so  love  the  smell  of 
the  pines  !  "  Felixstowe  "  pleasant,  but  so  windy,"  Worthing 
"  homely,"  and  so  on. 

It  was  as  much  as  Sybil  could  do  to  hide  her  yawns  when  she 
crossed  the  Channel  in  spirit  and  enthused  over  Paris.  Didn't 
Miss  Deane  think  the  carved  pulpits  in  St.  Etienne  du  Mont — 
"  exquisite  "  ?  Didn't  she  agree  that  the  Pantheon  was — 
disappointing  on  the  whole  "  ?  Guess  how  many  times  she  and 
Theodore  had  visited  the  Louvre  during  their  fortnight's  visit  ? 
Sybil  guessed  languidly — "  Every  day,"  and  was  answered  by  a 
reproachful — "  Of  course  that  was  quite  impossible,  still  we  did 
go  seven  times." 

On  one  particular  evening  when  she  happened  to  be  more  on 
edge  than  usual,  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  prevent  shocking  the 
well-meaning  little  woman  by  detailing  some  of  her  own  adven- 
tures in  the  city  of  light,  laughter  and  love-making.  The  Cafe 
Madrid,  for  instance,  where  she  had  dined  frequently  with  that 
rather  charming  French  boy,  Raoul,  she  had  forgotten  his 
surname,  when  having  rejected  his  overtures  he  had  flung 
himself  off  declaring  in  loud  despair  that  he  would  fulfil  his 
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dying  mother's  last  wish  and  become  a  priest.  The  adventure 
even  then  was  not  over,  for  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  asking  the 
garQon  to  get  her  a  taxi,  an  equally  charming  Russian  had  asked 
for  the  felicity  of  escorting  her — "  chez  vous,"  and  out  of  sheer 
bravado  she  had  stepped  into  his  electric  coupe.  Bathos — 
supreme  bathos  !  For  after  dilating  on  his  fallen  fortunes,  he 
showed  his  interest  in  her  to  be  commercial  rather  than  amatory. 
Mademoiselle  probably  knew  of  La  Maison  Lafitte,  handing  her 
his  card  with  his  business  address  ?  Possibly,  if  Mademoiselle 
did  not  visit  them  as  a  much-esteemed  client,  she  might  care  to 
apply  for  the  vacant  post  of  mannequin.  "  Mademoiselle,  si 
svelte  et  blonde  "  would  "  bien  sure  "  make  an  admirable  figure 
"  pour  1'exposition  de  lingerie,  la  plus  fine."  How  she  and  her 
mother  had  screamed  over  her  adventure.  She  could  almost 
hear  her  saying  now — "  Well,  Sybil,  if  all  trades  fail " 

Then  there  had  been  those  delightful  race-meetings  at  Chan- 
tilly  with  their  garden-party  settings ;  what  a  lot  of  money  she 
had  dropped  there.  .  .  .  Those  shows,  too,  at  Les  Ambassadeurs, 
when  the  beauty  chorus  dispensed  with  even  pearls  and  feathers 
and  appeared  unblushingly  in  "  the  altogether."  How  Mrs. 
Harper's  already  prominent  eyes  would  start  out  of  her  head  if 
she  chose  to  regale  her  with  the  non-instructive  side  of  Paris  ! 

So  much  for  Sybil  doggedly  obtaining  speed  and  proficiency 
in  Mr.  Bradshawe's  office  ;  it  was  not  self-pity  now  that  she 
could  not  afford  to  indulge  in,  but  dwelling  on  her  vital  need  for 
happiness. 

What  of  Colin  ? 

After  months  of  merely  cursory  attention  he  found  that  with 
his  increasing  herds  he  needed  a  second  dipping-tank,  which 
had  scarcely  been  built  before  East  Coast  fever  broke  out,  and 
he  would  stand  for  hours  of  a  morning  watching  and  directing 
herd-boys  drive  reluctant  or  terrified  cattle  down  the  muddy 
incline,  then  plunging  through  the  churned  waters  of  the  trough 
of  the  dip  they  clambered  up  dripping  on  the  other  side.  Scarcely 
had  this  epidemic  been  coped  with  when  a  head-man  in  charge 
of  a  distant  boma  reported  several  cases  of  rinderpest,  which 
meant  instant  segregation  and  immediate  inoculation  of  the 
affected  herd. 

During  the  weeks  when  the  epidemic  ran  its  course  he  lived 
in  a  bell-tent  pitched  before  a  clump  of  olive  and  Vaal  bush,  the 
only  shade  for  miles  round  in  that  inhospitable  patch  of  country. 
It  was  off  the  beaten  track  and  he  saw  no  white  man,  and  apart 
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from  his  herd-boys  only  an  occasional  Masai  visited  his  camp. 
With  their  bronzed,  highly  polished  skins,  perfect  physique  and 
features  more  resembling  those  of  an  Egyptian  or  an  Abyssinian 
than  a  negro,  as  well  as  in  their  fixed  determination  not  to  work, 
they  were  justified  in  their  claim  of  being  the  most  aristocratic 
native  tribe  in  East  Africa.  To  Colin  their  most  marked  char- 
acteristics appeared  to  be  independence  of  carriage  and  a  certain 
air  of  aloof  detachment  towards  the  commonplace  of  life. 

For  weeks  he  lived  and  moved  upon  a  plateau,  bare  except  for 
scattered  bushes  of  acacia  scrub  and  the  ever-aggressive  wait-a- 
bit  thorn,  and  in  whose  shallow  dips  not  a  trace  of  water  was  to 
be  found,  while  on  the  line  of  the  horizon  isolated  mountains  or 
peaked  hills  showed  up  here  and  there  and  broke  up  the  monotony 
of  the  landscape. 

Never  had  he  felt  more  alone,  and  sometimes  standing  on 
rough  stone  cairn,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  the  last  man  left 
in  the  world  of  moving  specks  of  grazing  buck — hartebeeste, 
klipspringer,  eland,  bush  buck,  amongst  which  bands  of  zebras 
stood  out  conspicuous,  and  over  which  occasional  ostriches  and 
giraffe  reared  their  long  enquiring  necks.  He  shot  only  for  bare 
existence,  and  even  then  felt  a  traitor  to  prey  upon  the  unsuspect- 
ing beasts  who  took  his  presence  amongst  them  for  granted. 
He  no  longer  had  to  wait  up  for  lions,  for  the  drought  had 
driven  them  in  and  rendered  them  almost  fearless  in  the  face  of 
the  bristling  thorn  hedges  and  crackling  wood  fires  erected 
around  and  before  the  sheep  bomas. 

There  was  little  time  for  unprofitable  retrospection,  for  he 
was  at  war  with  the  savage  elements  of  the  plains,  and  death 
stalked  too  close  for  him  to  give  much  thought  to  a  certain  girl 
in  Nairobi  who  was  learning  to  subdue  the  lawlessness  in 
herself. 

At  last  came  a  respite  and  he  was  able  to  return  to  the  bungalow 
at  "  Hazard  "  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  he  had  success- 
fully coped  with  the  outbreaks  of  disease  amongst  his  stock. 
Without  the  antidote  of  work,  however,  he  became  increasingly 
irritable  and  restless. 

The  evenings  were  by  far  the  worst,  and  when  for  the  first 
time  in  his  robust  life  he  found  he  could  not  sleep,  the  conviction 
grew  upon  him  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  obtain  peace  of 
mind,  and  that  was  to  go  into  Nairobi  and  "  have  it  out  "  with 
Sybil.  But  with  daylight  came  self-consciousness  and  false 
pride.  If  he  did  go  in,  what  had  he  to  say  to  her  ?  After  the 
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fool  he  had  made  of  himself  on  the  night  of  the  New  Year's 
Ball,  she  would  be  justified  every  time  in  turning  him  down. 
He  could  have  borne  that,  he  didn't  deserve  gentle  treatment  at 
her  hands,  but  he  couldn't  have  borne  it  if  she  had  laughed  at 
him.  Sybil's  laughter  was  the  clearest,  cruellest  thing  in  the 
world.  He  wouldn't  be  sure  of  the  effect  it  might  have  on 
him.  If — if  she  jeered  at  him,  he  wouldn't  be  sure  of 
himself  .  .  . 

Then  one  night  as  he  paced  the  verandah  restlessly,  every- 
thing suddenly  became  quite  clear.  He  would  risk  her  laughing 
at  him.  After  all,  she  was  very  different  from  the  worldly-wise, 
flippant  girl,  whom  he  had  once  loved  and  served  in  bondage. 
Hadn't  she  proved  herself  a  hundred  times  since  then  of  being 
capable  of  not  mere  spasmodic  pluck,  but  of  the  infinitely 
deeper,  rarer  bravery  of  concentrated  exertion  in  the  monotonous 
business  of  everyday  life  ?  "  That  girl — that  Miss  Deane,"  he 
could  hear  that  old  cynic  Glover  saying  now,  "  even  if  she  has 
ridden  roughshod  through  the  whole  battery  of  the  Command- 
ments, is  worth  all  the  anaemic  fools  in  the  world  who  pride 
themselves  on  the  possession  of  unassailed  virtue."  It  wasn't 
like  Glover  to  champion  a  girl,  unless  he  thought  extraordinarily 
well  of  her.  But  Glover,  or  anyone  else,  didn't  come  into  the 
business  with  him  and  Sybil.  There  was  another  thing,  too,  he 
could  hold  his  own  with  her  now.  He  had  sensed  her  sub- 
mission to  him  on  that — that  night.  It  was  that  that  had  saved 
her  from  his  madness.  She  had  feared  him  a  hundred  times 
more  than  Maynard,  and  apart  from  everything  else  his  love  for 
her  was  there  deep  down  in  his  heart,  had  always  been  there, 
would  always  be  there.  If — if  only  she  didn't  laugh  at  him. 

Then  on  the  very  day  he  decided  to  go  into  Nairobi  and  force 
an  issue  with  Sybil,  the  mail  brought  a  letter  from  Sir  Michael. 
And  reading  between  the  lines,  he  gauged  his  need  of  him. 

"  At  the  moment  I'm  more  of  a  Cyclops  than  ever,  as  my  one 
good  eye  has  been  going  on  strike.  Both  doctors  and  oculists 
say  it's  my  general  health,  or  rather  general  debility,  that  is  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  more  than  actual  organic  trouble,  and  that 
a  sea  voyage  would  set  me  up  better  than  all  the  treatment  in  the 
world.  I  suppose  it  is  a  sign  of  age  that  I  literally  funk  board- 
ship  life  alone,  even  though  I  took  my  valet  with  me.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  form  of  selfishness  as  well  that  I  dislike  the  idea  of  depend- 
ing on  the  casual  kindness  of  strangers,  or  even  friends.  So  if 
you  could  manage  to  run  home,  I  should  be  genuinely  grateful 
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if  you  brought  me  back  to  Kenya  with  you  by  the  South  route. 
I  know  I  am  asking  a  lot,  but  .  .  ." 

Thus  called  upon  to  come  to  a  definite  decision,  Colin  realised 
his  pressing  need  of  Sybil.  He  didn't  care  whether  she  laughed 
at  him  or  not !  He  would  just  say  to  her — "  I'm  not  going  to 
stand  any  more  nonsense.  We  are  meant  to  spend  our  lives 
together,  and  anyhow  /  don't  mean  to  waste  any  more  time 
apart,  so  as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  special  licence  we'll  get 
married." 

He  glanced  down  at  the  letter  in  his  hand.  This  stand-and- 
deliver  business  regarding  Sybil  would  have  to  wait  for  the  time 
being.  The  old  man  had  a  claim  on  him,  a  greater  and  more 
pressing  claim  in  his  weakness  than  in  his  strength.  It  was  up 
to  him  to  settle  things  as  quickly  as  possible  on  the  farm  and 
catch  the  first  available  boat  to  England. 

Within  a  few  days  Colin  had  completed  his  arrangements. 
By  working  all  day  and  well  into  the  night  he  was  able  to  put  in 
one  night  in  Nairobi  en  route  to  Mombasa,  when  he  intended  to 
come  to  a  definite  understanding  with  her. 

On  arrival  his  first  visit  was  to  Bradshawe's  office,  where  in 
answer  to  his  abrupt — 

"  Can  I  see  Miss  Deane  ?  " 

Mr.  Field  replied  : 

"  She's  not  been  to  the  office  for  the  past  two  days.  In  fact, 
I  was  thinking  of  bicycling  out  to  Parklands  this  evening  and 
finding  out  if  she  was  indisposed." 

Parklands  !  That  meant,  of  course,  his  having  to  go  to  the 
boarding-house  run  by  that  woman.  Still,  it  couldn't  be  helped. 

Hailing  a  rickshaw,  he  promised  the  boys  double  pay  if  they 
went  as  quickly  as  they  could.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  as  they 
slowed  down  breathless  and  dripping  with  sweat  at  the  entrance 
of  the  boarding-house,  Colin  sprang  out  of  the  rickshaw  before 
it  had  actually  stopped,  to  be  confronted  at  the  gate  with  a  large 
notice  stating  that  the  house  was  to  be  let.  Cursing  himself  for 
his  stupidity  in  not  having  first  enquired  for  her  address,  there 
was  nothing  left  to  be  done  but  to  return  to  Bradshawe's  office 
and  ask  for  it. 

Twice  hi  the  same  morning  Mr.  Field  was  asked  by  the  same 
abrupt  young  man  as  to  where  Miss  Deane  was  to  be  found. 

"  If  you  had  waited,"  he  said  mildly,  blinking  through  his 
glasses  at  the  impatient  Colin,  "  I  would  have  told  you  that 
Miss  Deane  was  compelled  to  leave  Mrs.  Bryant-Lacey's 
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establishment  on  the  first  of  January  owing  to  some — er — 
unpleasantness." 

"  Where's  she  living  now  ?  " 

"  With  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harper  of  the  Survey  Department. 
Their  bungalow  is  named  '  Woodstock  '  and  is  the  third  turning 
on  the  left  after  leaving  the  Parklands  church  behind  you  on  the 
right." 

With  a  muttered — "  Thanks  !  "  Colin  was  out  of  the  room, 
and  racing  down  the  stairs  commandeered  a  fresh  rickshaw  and 
once  again  promised  the  boys  double  fare. 

Twenty  minutes  later  as  he  knocked  peremptorily  on  the  door 
of  "  Woodstock,"  a  flustered  little  woman  opened  it,  and  without 
looking  at  him,  asked  anxiously  : 

"  How  is  she,  Doctor  ?  "  Then  realising  that  a  stranger  was 
confronting  her,  she  stammered — "  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I — 

I  thought  you  were "  and  retreating  before  Colin's  bulk  she 

led  the  way  to  the  sitting-room,  a  bewildering  maze  of  chintz- 
covered  wicker  chairs  and  photograph-  and  knicknack-ornamented 
walls. 

"  Miss  Deane — is  she  ill  ?  "  he  asked  roughly. 

"  Oh,  worse — much  worse.    I'm  so " 

"  Not  ...  dead  ?  " 

"  No — not  quite,  not — yet.    I'm  so " 

"  What's  happened  ?  " 

He  stood  almost  menacingly  over  her,  as  if  to  force  a  coherent 
statement. 

"  An  accident  !  "  she  gasped  out. 

Really  this  tall  young  man  was  positively  alarming  and  she 
wished  more  than  ever  that  her  husband  was  with  her. 

"  How — how  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"  She  was  bicycling  and  a  motor-lorry  knocked  her  over  and 
crushed  her  against  a  culvert,  and — and  she  has  concussion  and 
internal  injuries,  at  least  they  think  so,  and — and  her  leg's 
broken,  too.  And  these  dreadful  things  always  happen  when 
Mr.  Harper  is  away." 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  striding  towards  the  door. 

"  The  Parklands  Nursing  Home — they  carried  her  in.  The 
accident  happened  quite  near  .  .  .  most  convenient  .  .  ." 
followed  him  in  a  vain  babble. 

The  Nursing  Home  afforded  him  little  more  satisfaction 
beyond  the  bare  fact  that  Miss  Deane  was  alive,  and  doing  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  He  sue- 
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ceeded,  however,  in  obtaining  the  name  of  the  doctor  who  was 
attending  her. 

From  the  Nursing  Home  the  panting  rickshaw  boys  took  him 
to  Dr.  Mackenzie's  house  on  the  Club  Hill,  where  he  learnt  that 
he  had  left  five  minutes  previously  on  his  afternoon  rounds,  but 
that  he  might  possibly  be  found  in  his  consulting-rooms  in 
town.  Once  again  Colin  drew  blank,  for  he  learnt  from  the 
Goanese  clerk  that  the  doctor  was  not  expected  back  until  four 
o'clock  when  he  was  booked  for  an  appointment.  Unshamedly 
Colin  bribed  the  clerk  for  a  few  words  first  with  his  employer. 

As  he  turned  away  he  glanced  at  his  watch.  Only  half-past 
two  !  An  hour  and  a  half  to  be  got  through  before  there  was 
any  chance  of  obtaining  definite  information  regarding  Sybil's 
condition.  If  the  doctor  tried  to  put  him  off  with  any  professional 
blather,  he'd  wring  his  neck  ! 

During  that  hour  and  a  half  he  lived  through  a  veritable 
purgatory.  He  knew  it  would  have  been  sensible  to  have  had 
a  snack  of  lunch  somewhere,  to  have  booked  a  room  for  the  night 
at  the  Grand  or  Bristol,  but  common  sense  was  beyond  his 
control  at  the  moment,  and  he  walked  about  aimlessly  for  an 
hour,  and  then  returned  to  the  patients'  waiting-room,  where  he 
got  up  every  other  minute  to  glance  out  of  the  window.  As 
Dr.  Mackenzie  drew  up  in  his  car,  he  was  out  of  the  door, 
affording  his  clerk  no  opportunity  of  earning  his  backsheesh  by 
blurting  out : 

"  How's  Miss  Deane  ?  " 

It  said  something  for  Dr.  Mackenzie's  humanity  that  he 
waived  professional  etiquette  and  proceeded  so  far  as  he  could 
to  allay  the  anxiety  of  a  complete  stranger  regarding  a  patient, 
who  herself  had  been  unknown  to  him  until  two  days  ago.  He 
did  not  ask  for  Colin 's  credentials  ;  possibly  he  had  been  long 
enough  in  Kenya  not  to  demand  particulars  of  the  relationship 
between  casual  patients.  What  he  did  realise,  however,  was  that 
his  answer  meant  life  or  death  to  the  man  with  the  white,  set 
features  standing  opposite  him. 

"  Come  along  to  my  room,"  he  said  quietly. 

From  the  midst  of  professional  details  Colin's  lay  mind 
grasped  certain  facts.  The  concussion  was  a  severe  one,  and 
Miss  Deane 's  return  to  consciousness  might  still  be  delayed  for 
several  days.  Apart  from  this  the  compound-fractured  leg 
added  considerably  to  the  gravity  of  her  condition,  provided, 
however,  sepsis  did  not  set  in  in  the  wound,  there  was  every 
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hope  in  view  of  her  youth  and  sound  constitution  of  the  severed 
fragments  knitting  together  satisfactorily. 

"  I  won't  hold  out  false  hopes,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "  and 
I  don't  at  all  like  the  symptoms  of  compression,  which  point  to 
haemorrhage,  in  which  event " 

"  Expense  is  of  no  consequence — a  second  opinion,  I  mean — 
could  a  specialist  be  got  up  from  the  Cape  ?  "  Colin  blundered. 

Dr.  Mackenzie  regarded  him  with  avuncular  kindliness. 

"  Dr.  Robertson  and  I  have  already  been  in  consultation 
and  we  are  to  see  her  again  this  afternoon,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  the  symptoms  of  compression  having  become  more  pronounced 
trephining  can  be  undertaken  at  once.  If  you  like,  I  will  bring 
in  the  M.O.H.  as  a  third  opinion." 

"  Please  do — anyone — expense  is  no  object." 

"  Know  anything  of  Miss  Deane's  relations  in  England  ?  " 
Dr.  Mackenzie  asked  casually.  "  I  couldn't  get  much  sense  out 
of  that  feckless  little  body  she  is  living  with." 

"  Miss  Deane  is  related  to  Mrs.  Maynard,  a  near  neighbour 
of  mine  in  the  Kedong,  she  will  know  her  parents'  address." 

"  Better  get  it  in  case  of — eventualities." 

As  Colin  rose  he  asked  with  a  desperate  urgency  : 

"  There  is  hope,  isn't  there  ?  " 

"  She's  young  and  her  heart's  sound,"  was  all  the  consolation 
meted  out  to  him. 

Out  in  the  open  one  coherent  thought  focussed  itself  on  his 
mind.  He  couldn't  leave  Kenya  until  he  knew  the  best  or — or 
worst  regarding  Sybil.  A  week,  even  a  fortnight,  wouldn't 
make  much  difference  to  Sir  Michael.  Before  he  left  he  must 
have  definite  assurance  of  her  recovery.  She  couldn't  die,  she 
simply  couldn't  die,  lie  loved  her  too  much. 


CHAPTER    XII 

IMMEDIATE  trephining  was  considered  necessary,  and 
several  days  elapsed  before  Sybil  was  pronounced  to  be  out 
of  danger.  She  drifted  back  slowly,  almost  unwillingly  to  life, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  fortnight  later  that,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eyes,  Dr.  Mackenzie  was  able  to  assure  Colin,  a  shadow  of  his 
former  exuberantly  healthy  self  : 

"  We  doctors  have  done  our  worst,  we  can  now  safely  leave 
Nature  to  do  her  best." 

Long  before  Sybil  began  to  take  interest  in  her  surroundings, 
Colin  was  spoken  of  in  the  Home  as — "  Miss  Deane's  beau." 

One  afternoon  as  she  lay  stiffly  in  bed  by  reason  of  her  plaster 
of  Paris  swathed  leg,  the  thought  came  to  her  from  time  to  time 
— was  she  glad  or  sorry  to  be  alive  ?  Was  she  pleased  when  they 
told  her  that  she  was  doing  splendidly,  and  was  not  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  after-effects  of  her  accident  ?  Or  would  it  not 
have  been  easier  in  the  long  run  if  the  lorry  had  made  a  more 
thorough  job  of  it,  and  killed  her  outright  ?  After  all,  wasn't 
this  much-vaunted  idea  of  living  and  playing  one's  small  part  in 
the  scheme  of  the  universe  a  much-overrated  one  ?  She  supposed, 
when  she  felt  stronger  and  had  a  firmer  grip  of  herself,  she 
would  be  able  to  take  an  interest  in  things  again.  At  present  all 
she  wanted  was  to  be  left  alone.  They — the  nurses  were  kind, 
very  kind,  but  she  did  so  wish  that  they  were  not  quite  so — 
chatty.  Probably  it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  try  and  rouse  her, 
but  everything  was  an  effort,  and  the  future  was  a  nightmare  of 
— emptiness. 

Then  one  oppressive,  almost  unbearably  oppressive  afternoon> 
as  she  watched  the  sullen  clouds  piling  up  outside  her  window, 
and  longed  for  the  storm  to  come,  which  everyone  said  n.tist 
break  during  the  course  of  the  day,  the  little  grey-eyed  nurse 
with  the  mole  under  her  chin  came  into  her  room,  and  after 
rearranging  her  pillows,  insisted  upon  putting  on  a  lace 
and  ribbon  bed-jacket  and  cap  to  match.  Dressing  her  up,  in 
fact. 

335 
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"  We  must  make  you  look  as  smart  as  we  can  for  your  beau," 
she  tried  to  rally  her. 

But  neither  by  word  nor  glance  did  Sybil  profess  any  interest 
in  her  "  beau,"  and  while  her  restless  fingers  plucked  at  the 
fringe  of  her  counterpane  her  eyes  once  again  drifted  to  the 
window.  If  only  the  storm  would  come  she  might  feel  less 
depressed,  less  weighted  down  as  if  the  earth  were  resting  on  her 
head. 

The  little  grey-eyed  nurse  had  gone  to  be  replaced  by  some 
one  much  bigger — Colin. 

She  smiled  vaguely,  uncertainly  at  him,  but  somehow  did  not 
associate  him  with  her  mythical  "  beau." 

Standing  over  her,  his  eyes  bent  on  her  hand  looking  like  a 
wisp  in  his  large  palm,  he  seemed  to  be  tongue-tied.  She  let  her 
hand  lie  there,  simply  because  it  was  too  much  effort  to  draw  it 
away.  It  was  nice  of  him  to  come  and  see  her,  but  she  really 
wished  people  would  leave  her  alone.  Glancing  at  his  face  with 
uninterested  eyes,  she  realised  for  the  first  time  something  of 
the  struggle  going  on  within  him  to  appear  calm  and  unconcerned. 
If  only  he  would  remain  so,  she  simply  couldn't  bear  a  scene. 
Her  hand  stirred  restlessly  in  his,  and  he  released  it  instantly. 

With  an  effort,  she  never  knew  what  it  cost  him,  he  said 
lightly : 

"I'm  not  going  to  stay  long,  or  tire  you.  I  just  wanted  to 
have  a  look  to  see  if  you  were  really  still  here,  before  I  sail  for 
England.  I  wouldn't  believe  what  they  said  until  I  had  seen 
you  with  my  own  eyes." 

What  a  relief,  he  was  going  to  be  sensible  !  For  the  first 
time  she  smiled  naturally.  After  all,  it  was  rather  comforting  to 
know  that  some  one  was  interested  in  you — even  anxious  about 
you.  He  looked  different,  too — older,  graver.  It  suited  him 
somehow.  She  would  never  be  able  to  think  of  him  as  a  boy 
again,  and  she  had  almost  forgotten  how  good  he  was  to  look  at. 
She  half  raised  herself  on  her  elbow. 

'  Do  you  know  what  I  have  thought  sometimes  lately  ?  " 

1  No." 

'  That  God  must  be  beginning  to  get  quite  fond  of  me." 

1  How's  that  ?  " 

'  Because  doesn't  it  say  somewhere  in  the  Bible  that  those 
whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,  or  something  like  that  ?  " 

Colin  nodded,  for  somehow  he  could  not  trust  himself  to 
speak.  She  looked  such  a  ghost  of  her  vital  self,  sitting  propped 
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up  before  him.  Almost  a  child,  as  she  turned  large  enquiring 
eyes  on  him  :  eyes  unnaturally  large  in  her  thin  face. 

"  I've  been  reading  the  Bible  lately — just  bits  of  it.  Some 
parts  of  it  seem  just  unbelievably  beautiful,  and  others  so — 
hopelessly  stern." 

Before  he  could  answer,  without  any  preliminary  warning,  a 
flash  of  lightning  sliced  the  room  as  it  were  in  half,  while  the  peal 
of  thunder  which  followed  almost  instantaneously  upon  it 
seemed  to  shake  the  house  to  its  foundations.  The  long-delayed 
storm  was  upon  them,  around  them,  above  them. 

With  a  cry  Sybil  cringed  back  into  her  pillows,  shielding  her 
eyes  with  both  hands  and  quivering  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

"  I'm  frightened — everything  frightens  me  now." 

Leaning  over,  Colin  took  her  gently  in  his  arms  and,  pressing 
her  head  down  on  his  shoulder,  spoke  reassuringly  as  if  she  were 
indeed  a  frightened  child. 

"  I'm  pretty  big,  hold  on  to  me." 

And  while  the  elements  fought  their  pitched  battle  overhead 
she  lay  in  his  arms,  conscious  only  of  one  thing,  the  comfort  and 
assurance  that  his  closeness  gave. 

The  storm  was  dwindling  now,  rumbling  away  dissatisfied 
into  the  horizon,  while  the  heavy  rain-laden  clouds  followed  in 
its  wake,  leaving  gradually  increasing  patches  of  bright  blue  sky 
in  their  place. 

Slowly  and  gently,  as  if  he  wanted  the  words  to  sink  in  and 
not  to  startle  her,  Colin  spoke  to  Sybil's  hidden  face. 

"  I  have  to  go  to  England  now.  As  much  as  I  want  to,  I  can't 
get  out  of  going.  I  will  be  back  in  three  months  at  latest,  and 
then  I  want  you  to  let  me  look  after  you  for  always." 

Releasing  her  gently  he  laid  her  back  on  her  pillows,  and 
stooping  kissed  her  lightly  on  her  forehead.  Smiling  up  at  him 
with  sleepy  eyes  and  faintly  flushed  cheeks,  she  murmured  a 
drowsy — "  Come  back  soon,"  and  was  asleep  before  he  was  out 
of  the  room. 

Three  weeks  later  as  Sybil  lay  on  a  long  chair  on  the  side 
verandah  of  the  Nursing  Home,  wondering  vaguely  what  was  to 
be  her  next  move,  some  one  came  quickly  round  the  corner,  and 
glancing  up  she  saw  Margaret  Blake  hurrying  towards  her  with 
outstretched  hands. 

"  Are  you  sure,  quite  sure,  you  are  not  too  good  to  be  true  ?  " 
Sybil  asked  her  before  she  reached  her, 
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Everything  was  safe  and  uncomplicated  now  that  the  Blakes 
were  back  in  Kenya. 

"  You  poor  child,  you've  been  just  dreadfully  ill,  I  hear. 
You  are  looking  better  though  than  I  expected  to  see  you. 
Anyhow,  as  soon  as  you  are  allowed  to  be  moved,  we  shall  trans- 
port you  to  '  N'duthu.'  You  are  thin,"  looking  more  closely  at 
her.  "  Never  mind,  once  you  are  with  us  I  shall  fill  you  up 
with  milk  and  other  good  things.  I  shan't  be  satisfied  until  you 
are  as  broad  as  you  are  long." 

"  You  blessed  dear  !  But  as  much  as  I  love  you,  I  shan't  let 
you  deprive  me  of  my  silhouette,"  Sybil  answered  with  unsteady 
lips. 

It  was  good  to  have  the  Blakes  back  in  Kenya. 

"  The  rescue  party,"  so  Jim  Blake  announced  himself  half  an 
hour  later,  as  he  wrung  her  hand,  and  accused  his  wife  of  having 
deliberately  given  him  the  slip  so  as  to  ensure  first  innings. 

Then  when  Margaret  went  to  consult  the  matron  as  to  the 
earliest  possible  date  when  Sybil  could  be  moved,  he  said  to  her  : 

"  I  know  it  sounds  an  odd  sort  of  thing  to  say,  but  I  consider 
your  accident  as  a  wise  dispensation  of  Providence,  solely  from 
our  point  of  view,  of  course  !  Meg,  I  know,  was  dreading  our 
return  to  '  N'duthu,'  though  she  did  her  best  to  pretend  to  me 
she  wasn't.  But  the  place  will  seem  awfully  empty  to  us  at  first 
without  the  youngsters  and  the  little  'un,  and  having  you  to  fuss 
over,  to  say  nothing  of  enjoying  your  companionship,  will  be  the 
saving  of  her.  So  mind  you  play  the  interesting  invalid  stunt 
for  all  you're  worth." 

Sybil  nodded  her  assurance,  and  when  Margaret  returned  a 
few  minutes  later  she  found  the  two  deep  in  discussion  of  the 
former's  progress  under  the  official  roof  of  Messrs.  T.  B. 
Bradshawe  &  Co. 

Ten  days  later  Sybil  lay  on  the  verandah  of  "  N'duthu  "  and 
once  again  looked  across  the  wind-swept  ridges  to  the  blue  line 
of  Lake  Nakuru  glistening  in  the  sunshine.  It  was  good  to  be 
home  again  ! 

On  her  knees  lay  a  writing-pad,  and  dragging  her  gaze  reluc- 
tantly away  from  the  pleasant  country  stretching  to  the  rim  of  the 
horizon,  she  continued  her  letter  to  her  mother. 

"  It  was  awfully  good  of  you  to  sell  your  pearls  in  order  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  my  accident,  but  when  I  enquired  these 
expenses  had  already  been  fully  met.  I  will  explain  how  one 
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day.  Anyhow,  I  had  no  say  in  the  matter,  so  I  am  returning 
your  cheque  at  once  in  the  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  redeem 
the  pearls,  as  I  know  how  much  you  loved  them.  You  needn't 
worry  about  me  as  regards  funds,  or  anything  else  for  that 
matter,  now  that  I'm  with  the  Blakes  again.  I  still  rest  my  leg 
a  good  deal,  though  it's  beginning  to  respond  quite  healthily  to 
a  little  judicious  exercise.  My  sight's  quite  all  right  again, 
though  it  was  a  bit  worrying  until  the  focus  came  back.  I 
naturally  don't  read  for  long  at  a  time.  I  hope  in  about  a  month 
or  so  to  be  helping  Jim  Blake  with  his  pet  co-operative  scheme, 
which  is  now  maturing.  You  needn't  worry  that  I  shall  over- 
work, as  Meg  will  see  to  that.  Only  I'm  anxious  to  be  up  and 
doing,  and  I  get  restless  when  I'm  not  occupied." 

Her  pencil  fell  from  her  inert  fingers. 

Yes,  restless,  that  was  the  right  word.  She  needed  something 
definite  to  distract  her  mind  until  Colin  came  back.  Yes,  it  had 
come  to  that,  her  world  was  centring  round  and  becoming 
absorbed  in  the  one  fact  of  Colin 's  return.  He  had  written 
from  every  port  on  his  homeward  journey,  not  by  the  widest 
stretch  of  imagination  love-letters  ;  words  were  superfluous 
between  them.  He  confined  himself  to  asking  for  the  smallest 
detail  as  to  her  progress  and  gave  the  baldest  account  of  his  own 
doings,  but  his  impatience  to  be  back  in  Kenya  was  summed  up 
in  each  letter  by  the  stock  phrase  of — "  I  did  not  know  time 
could  move  so  slowly." 

Anyone  reading  his  letters  would  have  remained  unenlightened 
as  to  their  relations,  only  Margaret  watching  with  understanding 
eyes  noticed  that  Sybil  blossomed  into  fresh  beauty  each  mail 
day,  and  though  she  never  asked  a  leading  question,  her  invari- 
able thought  was — "  Whoever  he  is,  I  do  hope  he  will  make  her 
happy." 

Gradually  Sybil  slipped  back  into  her  old  position  as  personal 
secretary  to  Blake,  and  as  the  co-operative  scheme  had  not  come 
into  actual  being,  she  was  able  to  do  most  of  the  office  work  on 
the  verandah  at  "  N'duthu,"  with  occasional  visits  to  Nakuru. 

Margaret,  alleging  Sybil  as  her  incentive,  blossomed  into  an 
embryonic  hostess,  and  tennis  and  week-end  parties  now  became 
the  order  of  the  day. 

"  She  must  be  got  off  this  season  !  "  was  Blake's  staple  joke. 

It  was  he,  contrary  to  their  regular  custom,  who  suggested 
they  should  book  rooms  at  the  hotel  for  the  forthcoming  Annual 
Agricultural  Show  and  its  attendant  festivities. 
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"  It  won't  be  all  play,"  he  said,  nodding  towards  Sybil.  "  We 
are  having  the  first  statutory  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
Nakuru  Co-operative  and  Development  Company,  Ltd.,  and  I 
shall  want  you  there  to  take  down  the  minutes.  I'm  expecting 
a  full  Board,  as  both  Bradshawe  and  Glover  are  coming  from 
Nairobi,  and  there's  just  a  chance  Colin  Grant  may  be  with  us, 
if  his  boat  is  up  to  time  in  Mombasa." 

Chancing  to  glance  at  Sybil,  Margaret  saw  a  hot,  burning 
wave  of  colour  flood  her  cheeks  and  then  retreating,  leave  them 
absolutely  colourless.  Sybil  off  her  guard  !  Then  it  must  be 
something  really  serious.  She  made  no  comment  at  the  time, 
but  Jim  Blake,  the  simple-minded  man,  that  is  in  all  things 
feminine,  wondered  slightly  aggrievedly  why  his  night's  sleep 
should  be  postponed  for  nearly  half  an  hour  while  his  wife 
catechised  him  as  to  the  life-story  of  Colin  Grant. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  about  his  mother  and  his  boyhood," 
she  interrupted  him  impatiently  once,  "  what  I  want  to  know  is 
about  him  since  he  grew  up." 

"  Well,  before  we  went  home  he  was  rather  going  the  pace, 
and  I  was  sorry  to  think  of  him  getting  mixed  up  with  a  useless 
crowd.  I  was  having  a  few  words  with  Glover  the  other  day, 
when  his  name  happened  to  crop  up,  and  Glover  said  he  had 
altogether  chucked  the  fly-by-nights  gang,  and  had  become  a 
useful  member  of  society  again.  He  rather  hinted  there  was  a 
girl  in  the  case,  who  was  responsible  for  the  change.  I  asked 
him  if  I  happened  to  know  the  girl,  and  he  hedged  in  true 
Glover-fashion  by  saying — '  I  never  commit  myself  to  any  rash 
statement.  Have  you  known  any  mere  male  ever  really  know  a 
girl  ? '  And  now  old  lady,  I  have  got  to  be  up  at  six,  so  if  you 

don't  mind "  he  yawned,  and  a  couple  of  minutes  later  was 

sound  asleep. 

For  some  long  time  Margaret  lay  awake  at  his  side,  wondering 
whether  when  Jean  grew  up  if  she  would  worry  over  her  love 
affairs  as  much  as  she  did  over  Sybil's  future. 

A  fortnight  later  Sybil  glanced  round  the  principal  class-room 
of  the  Nakuru  School,  temporarily  engaged  and  transformed 
into  a  Board-room,  during  the  inevitable  congestion  in  Nakuru 
at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Agricultural  Show. 

No,  there  was  nothing  missing — with  the  possible  exception 
of  a  mirror.  She  would  have  liked  a  glimpse  of  her  hair  after 
taking  off  her  terai ;  a  pocket-mirror  conveyed  so  little.  She 
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wanted  to  look  her  very  best  in  case  Colin  might  be  ...  Heavens  ! 
She  was  as  love-sick  as  the  proverbial  village  maiden,  who  didn't 
exist  these  days  except  on  the  films.  She,  who  prided  herself 
on  her  self-possession,  was  dithery — positively  dithery  !  It  was 
comforting  though  to  remember  that  Meg  had  said  she  had 
never  seen  her  look  better  than  in  the  new  green  and  white 
jumper-suit  she  was  wearing.  Colin  had  always  liked  her  best 
in  green.  Colin — again  !  She  really  must  pull  herself  together. 
Footsteps  .  .  .  voices  ;  her  hands  went  involuntarily  to  her  hot 
cheeks,  but  by  the  time  the  door  opened  she  was  her  calm, 
level-headed  self  again. 

As  he  passed  her  table  Mr.  Bradshawe  greeted  her  with  a 
courteous — 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well.  I — er — trust  you  have 
— er — felt  no  bad  results  from  your — er — serious  accident  ?  " 

Deliberately  lowering  her  voice,  she  murmured  : 

"  Strictly  in  confidence — no." 

With  an  all-appraising  glance  Glover  held  out  his  hand. 

"  It's  positively  refreshing  to  see  you  blooming  like  the  rose, 
Miss  Deane.  The  mere  sight  of  you  makes  Bradshawe  and  me 
regret  our  mistaken  caution  in  developing  into  confirmed 
bachelors." 

Then  he,  in  his  turn,  passed  on. 

The  meeting  was  well  under  way  when  the  door  opened 
suddenly  and  Colin  stood  framed  in  the  opening.  Sybil,  who 
happened  to  be  standing  by  Blake  at  the  moment,  caught  her 
breath  sharply  as  their  eyes  met  over  the  heads  of  the  men 
seated  round  the  table.  It  was  wicked,  positively  wicked,  that 
anyone  should  look  so  possessively  happy  as  Colin. 

"  I  hope  I'm  not  too  late,"  his  voice  addressed  the  meeting, 
while  his  eyes  greeted  her. 

In  his  turn  Colin  caught  his  breath.  Was  anything  in 
the  world  so  lovely  as  that  rare,  fugitive  smile  of  his  golden 
girl? 

As  he  moved  farther  into  the  room,  heads  turned  and  hands 
went  out  to  a  staccato  chorus  of — 

"  Hallo  !  Grant,  how's  home  and  beauty  ?  .  .  .  Glad  to  see 
you,  Colin,  my  boy.  .  .  .  Can't  say  exactly  you  look  fadin' 
away.  .  .  .  Good  voyage,  eh  ?  ...  How's  old  England  ?  .  .  . 
What's  the  jolly  old  .  .  ." 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  suppose  we  get  down  to  business," 
Bradshawe's  measured  tones  broke  in  upon  the  interlude. 
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"  Glad  you've  managed  to  get  up  in  time,  Grant,  there's  a 
vacant  chair  next  to  Webster." 

But  the  very  last  thing  Colin  intended  doing  was  to  sit  with 
his  back  to  Sybil,  so  picking  up  the  chair  he  carried  it  to  the 
other  side  of  the  table  and  squeezed  in  next  to  Glover,  upon  whose 
quick  perceptions  the  manreuvring  was  not  lost,  and  after  a  sharp 
glance  at  Sybil's  flushed  cheeks  he  murmured  in  an  undertone  : 

"  Ah  !    Youth  will  be  served." 

Of  the  actual  progress  of  the  meeting  she  had  the  vaguest 
recollection,  but  since  neither  Blake  nor  Bradshawe  called  her  to 
account,  she  concluded  she  did  not  make  any  outstanding  blunder. 

Then  the  main  points  for  discussion  on  the  agenda  having 
been  thrashed  out,  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  members  left  the 
room  by  twos  and  threes  or  singly.  Finally,  there  was  no  one 
left,  except  Blake  and  Bradshawe  and  a  couple  of  men  heatedly 
arguing  the  rival  merits  of  Ransome  and  Beckett  ploughs. 

Sybil  cast  a  quick  surreptitious  glance  over  her  typewriter. 
Yes  .  .  .  no — Colin  hadn't  gone.  Now  the  door  was  closing 
behind  Blake  and  Bradshawe,  and  with  a  smile  she  bent  her 
head  over  her  paper  as  she  caught  Colin's  furious  glance  at  the 
two  disputants  by  the  window,  who  looked  as  if  they  were 
prepared  to  argue  until  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 

Her  fingers  started  to  tremble  ridiculously  on  the  keyboard 
as  Colin  came  towards  her  smiling  like  a  schoolboy  who  had 
some  huge  joke  up  his  sleeve. 

"  You  might  take  down  and  type  an  urgent  letter  for  me, 
Miss  Deane,"  he  remarked  casually. 

The  letter  was  duly  dictated,  typed  and  handed  to  him  for 
signature. 

"  A  pen,  please  ;  I  want  to  add  a  postscript." 

As  she  stared  straight  before  her,  it  occurred  to  Sybil  that  the 
contents  of  the  postscript  seemed  longer  than  the  letter  itself. 

"  You  might  kindly  see  that  this  letter  is  handed  over  to  the 
right  person,  Miss  Deane,  and  please  treat  the  matter  as  urgent." 

Laying  it  down  folded  on  her  table,  he  was  out  of  the  room 
in  a  few  strides.  Opening  the  letter,  she  saw  that  the  typed 
contents  had  been  scratched  out ;  it  was,  in  fact,  all  postscript. 

"  Sybil.  You  look  lovely — lovelier  than  I  remembered  you, 
and  I  thought  I  hadn't  forgotten  a  scrap  of  you.  I'm  only  in 
Nakuru  for  a  few  hours,  as  I  have  to  get  back  to  '  Hazard  '  on 
important  business,  but  I  will  be  over  to  see  you  at '  N'duthu  '  on 
Saturday  at  latest.  I  love  you  with  every  breath  I  draw.  Colin." 


CHAPTER    XIII 

SYBIL  joined  the  Blakes  for  luncheon  at  the  hotel,  and  from 
her  corner  seat  obtained  an  excellent  view  of  the  dining- 
room.  Mr.  Bradshawe  made  the  fourth,  but  he  didn't  count,  no 
one  in  the  world  counted — not  even  Meg  for  the  moment — but 
Colin.  She  could  never  have  believed  she  could  have  fallen  in 
love  in  this  wholesale,  ridiculously  happy  way.  She  wanted  to 
sing,  shout,  do  something  absurd.  She  wouldn't  possibly  be 
able  to  last  out  until  Saturday  without  telling  Meg,  who  already 
knew  so  much.  It  was  good,  just  glorious,  to  be  alive  ! 

There  he — Colin  was  coming  in.  He  was  easy  enough  to  see, 
since  he  was  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  anyone  in  the  room. 
That  short,  dapper  man  with  the  shade  over  his  eyes,  whom  he 
was  so  carefully  piloting  to  a  corner  table,  must  be  Sir  Michael. 
Now  they  were  being  joined  by  a  third  man — a  stranger.  She 
caught  her  breath  in  a  sharp  gasp.  No — not  a  stranger — to  her. 
.  .  .  Why  must  such  things  happen  ?  Just  when  she  was  going 
to  be  so  happy  !  .  .  .  Jasper  Grantham — after  all  this  long 
time — to  come  back,  to  come  back  now  into  her  life.  .  .  .  They 
were  laughing  together,  Colin  and  he.  .  .  .  They  seemed  to  be 
friends,  they  .  .  . 

"  What's  the  matter,  Sybil,  feeling  faint  ?  "  Margaret's  voice 
broke  in  upon  her  racing,  despairing  thoughts.  "  You  shouldn't 
have  been  at  the  meeting  this  morning.  I  ought  to  have  put  my 
foot  down  and  not  let  you  go." 

From  what  seemed  miles  and  miles  away,  Sybil  heard  herself 
reply  : 

"  I'll  be  all  right  in  a  moment.  The  room's  a  bit  hot.  Please, 
don't  take  any  notice  of  me." 

She  continued  to  eat  and  speak  mechanically  ;  once  she  even 
heard  herself  laugh,  while  from  the  corner  table  where  those 
three  men  were  seated  came  frequent  bursts  of  laughter.  One 
small  mercy — Jasper's  back  was  to  her.  It  was  some  time,  too, 
before  Colin  noticed  that  she  was  in  the  room,  and  she  managed, 
she  did  not  know  her,  to  return  his  quick,  joyful  smile.  Once 
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he  had  realised  she  was  there,  it  was  only  too  obvious  that  he 
paid  scant  attention  to  his  companions. 

Now  their  table  was  breaking  up.  .  .  .  Margaret  had  made  a 
move  as  well.  She,  Sybil,  must  make  some  excuse  to  hang  back. 
She  couldn't  bear  to  meet  Jasper  face  to  face  with  Colin  looking 
on. 

"  My  shoe's  undone,"  she  muttered,  and  when  she  raised  her 
head  after  fumbling  ineffectually  with  a  fastened  button,  the 
Blakes  were  half-way  down  the  room,  and  Colin  just  passing 
through  the  doorway. 

As  she  slipped  into  a  vacant  chair  by  Margaret  on  the  verandah, 
she  shivered. 

"  Are  you  sure,  you  are  all  right  ?  "  and  she  became  aware  of 
Margaret's  hand  pressing  hers. 

"  My  head's  aching  a  bit,  that's  all." 

"  Coffee  will  be  here  in  a  moment,  and  after  I  suggest  you  lie 
down  and  have  a  good  long  rest." 

"  Good  !  "  As  if  anything  in  the  world  would  ever  be  good 
again  ! 

Blake  and  Bradshawe  now  joined  them,  and  she  heard  the 
former  ask  : 

"  Who's  that  fellow  with  young  Grant  ?  Not  Sir  Michael, 
I  know  him,  of  course." 

"  A  Major  Grantham,  one  of  the  Yorkshire  Granthams,  the 
big  colliery  owners.  From  what  I  gathered  from  Grant,  he's 
come  out  to  have  a  look  round  for  land  in  Kenya.  There's 
some  idea  of  his  buying  the  Maynards'  place,  the  next  holding 
to  '  Hazard.'  Mrs.  Maynard  has  apparently  come  into  more 
money  and  the  Honble.  Claude  seems  to  think  England  will  be 
a  pleasanter  spot  to  spend  it  in.  From  a  settler's  point  of  view 
he  won't  be  much  loss.  We  don't  want  dilettante  farmers  in 
Kenya.  I  know  nothing  about  Grantham,  except  that  he  has 
his  father's  money  behind  him.  If  he  decides  to  buy  out  the 
Maynards,  Grant  will,  of  course,  have  him  for  a  near  neighbour." 

.  .  ."  If  he  buys  out  the  Maynards,  Grant  will — have  him 
...  a  near  neighbour.  A  near  neighbour  "... 

The  last  three  words  positively  seared  themselves  into  Sybil's 
brain.  Jasper — a  near  neighbour — unthinkable — impossible. 
And  yet,  if  she  were  to  keep  silence,  Colin  would  never — need 
never — know.  She  might  even  be  able  to  get  a  line  to  Jasper 
and  beg  him  not  to  buy  the  Maynards'  farm.  He  owed  her  that 
much — not  to  stand  in  her  way — a  second  time.  But  how  to 
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meet  him,  speak  to  him.  All  her  assurance  seemed  to  have 
deserted  her,  she  felt  curiously  inert,  as  if  she  wanted  to  drift 
into  oblivion,  to  leave  things  to  chance — hazard. 

People  passed  and  repassed  them,  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  speak  to  the  Blakes,  and  as  Sybil  sat,  half  screened  by 
the  overhanging  foliage,  some  one — a  man — Colin  slipped  into 
the  vacant  chair  beside  her. 

"  I've  just  pushed  off  Sir  Michael  and  Grantham  to  the 
station,  and  told  them  I  would  catch  'em  up,"  he  said,  smiling 
triumphantly  at  the  success  of  his  tactics.  Then  bending  over 
her  so  that  she  was  completely  screened  from  any  chance  passer- 
by, he  asked  anxiously  : 

"  What's  the  trouble,  darling  ?  You're  as  white  as  a  sheet. 
Been  seeing  a  ghost  ?  " 

And  as  Sybil  looked  at  him,  loving  him  for  all  that  he  stood 
for,  for  all  that  he  had  come  to  mean  to  her,  for  all  that  he  could 
command  from  her,  she  answered  simply  : 

"  Yes,  a  ghost,  who  won't  be  laid.  Jasper  Grantham  was  the 
man  who  came  between  us  before.  There  is  this  difference 
now,  though,  I  love  you  better  than  myself." 

"  Oh  !  There  you  are,  Grant !  "  a  breathless  voice  exclaimed 
from  behind  them.  "  Have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere. 
Sir  Michael  wants  you.  He " 

"  Until  Saturday— wait." 

And  Colin  had  gone. 

For  the  next  few  days  Sybil  lived  and  moved  as  an  automaton. 
If  she  had  any  coherent  thoughts,  they  might  have  been  summed 
up  in  Colin's  last  words,  "  Until  Saturday — wait." 

As  she  wandered  about  the  show  with  the  Blakes  and  studied 
the  various  exhibits,  she  was  thankful  that  she  could  no  longer 
feel.  Her  brain  appeared  to  function  correctly,  for  she  heard 
herself  discussing  with  Margaret  the  merits  of  the  new  "  Onslow  " 
separator.  She  watched  the  gymkhana  and  polo  matches  ;  she 
changed  automatically  from  tailor-mades  and  jumper-suits  into 
georgettes  and  crepes-de-Chine.  In  one  respect  her  recent 
accident  stood  her  in  good  stead,  for  on  the  plea  that  dancing 
made  her  head  swim,  she  was  able  to  avoid  late  nights. 

On  Friday  afternoon  as  they  motored  back  to  "  N'duthu," 
the  suspense  instead  of  lifting  gathered  around  her  like  an 
enveloping  cloud,  and  from — "  Until  Saturday — wait  "  became 
— "  To-morrow's  Saturday — what  then  ?  " 
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Except  for  meals  she  hardly  left  the  verandah  that  endless 
Saturday,  while  in  the  background  Margaret  watched  her 
anxiously  and  unobtrusively.  Whatever  it  was,  the  poor  child 
was  too  harassed  to  be  worried  by  questions  from  her  or  anyone 
else.  Besides,  if  you  left  people  alone,  they  told  you  their 
troubles  sooner  or  later,  was  the  golden  rule  on  which  her 
friendships  were  based. 

Sewing,  writing,  reading,  Sybil  tried  them  each  in  turn  but 
with  no  success  ;  she  simply  could  not  concentrate  on  anything. 
Finally  she  gave  up  all  pretence,  and  when  she  was  not  pacing 
the  verandah  restlessly,  she  stood  at  the  head  of  the  steps  shad- 
ing her  eyes  with  her  hand,  the  better  to  watch  the  faint  line  of 
the  dusty  road  which  led  to  Nakuru.  Three — four — five — she 
gave  up  counting  how  many  false  alarms. 

Watching  her,  Margaret  longed  to  say — "  My  dear,  why  are 
you  torturing  yourself  like  this  ?  Can't  you  tell  me  what's 
wrong  ?  "  But  instead  she  went  on  darning  her  husband's  socks 
with  an  unruffled  brow. 

Towards  sunset  she  did  remark  casually  : 

"  Jim's  late.    I  can't  think  what's  keeping  him." 

The  twilight  darkened  into  night  and  Sybil,  a  white  streak  in 
the  darkness,  appeared  to  be  holding  on  to  the  pillar  for  support. 

A  distant  hum,  coming  nearer  every  minute  ;  dim  lights 
growing  clearer  every  second,  and  then  Blotto's  ecstatic  barking 
heralded  Blake's  return. 

"  What  was  the  girl  doing  now  ?  "  Margaret  asked  herself  as 
she  came  out  of  the  lighted  sitting-room  where  she  had  been 
writing  mail  letters  to  the  children.  She  might  well  ask,  for 
Sybil  was  half-way  down  the  verandah  steps,  half  standing,  half 
crouching,  as  she  peered  forward  into  the  darkness.  Thank 
goodness  !  Jim  would  be  back  any  moment  now  and  help  her 
with  the  half-distraught  girl,  who  was  saying  over  and  over 
again  to  herself — "  To-day  is  Saturday — is  Saturday.  If  he 
doesn't  come  now  he'll  never  come — never  come." 

As  Blake  drew  up  alone,  Margaret  hurried  down  the  steps  to 
greet  him. 

In  her  strained  ears  his  invariable  : 

"  Hallo,  old  lady,  how's  yourself  ?  "  didn't  ring  out  so  genially 
as  usual. 

And  because  her  mind  was  centred  on  disaster,  she  asked  : 

"  Anything  wrong  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  why  I'm  late.     Bad  news  has  come  through 
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from  the  Keclong.  I  waited  to  get  particulars,  but  everything's 
vague.  There's  been  some  sort  of  accident  at  Grant's  place 
'  Hazard.'  One  man's  dead,  the  other  shot  or  mauled,  and 
nobody  seems  to  know  whether  it's  Grant  or  Grantham,  who 
is  ...  Hallo  !  What's  this  !  .  .  .  That's  right,  Meg,  hold  her 
up  on  the  other  side.  .  .  .  That's  better,  now  I'll  carry  her  up." 

A  few  drops  of  brandy  brought  Sybil  round,  and  gazing 
vacantly  about  her,  she  found  herself  lying  on  her  bed  with  the 
Blakes  bending  anxiously  over  her.  She  closed  her  eyes  so  as 
to  think  more  clearly.  By  degrees  the  mist  cleared  away,  and 
clutching  Margaret  with  both  hands  she  entreated  : 

"  I  must  go  to  him — Colin — at  once.  He  can't,  he  can't  be 
dead." 

Blake  tip-toed  out  of  the  room,  and  gathering  the  girl's  hands 
in  hers,  Margaret  said  soothingly  : 

"  Suppose  you  tell  me  everything  ?  " 

And  Sybil  told  her  the  whole  story,  which  had  come  to  her  in 
fragments  before  ;  told  her  of  the  fragile  threshold  of  happiness 
on  which  she  had  stood  for  a  few  brief  minutes  ;  told  her  of 
Grantham — told  her  everything. 

"  These  last  days  have  been  a  living  purgatory.  Haven't  I 
paid  enough  yet  ?  I  can't  believe  God  will  go  on  punishing  me 
for  ever.  He — Colin,  must  be  alive." 

"  Lie  down  and  rest  now.  You'll  want  all  your  strength. 
I  will  go  and  find  out  from  Jim  how  soon  we  can  get  to  the 
Kedong." 

In  the  sitting-room  she  gave  her  husband  her  own  version  of 
the  story.  Sybil  and  young  Grant  had  been  engaged  once,  had 
quarrelled  and  separated,  but  were  on  the  eve  of  coming  together 
again  when  this  disaster  had  happened.  There  was  no  need, 
she  argued  to  herself,  for  Grantham's  name  to  appear. 

Even  while  she  was  explaining  the  situation,  Blake  had  taken 
out  his  watch  and  was  making  a  mental  calculation  as  to  the  best 
means  of  getting  to  the  Kedong. 

"  We  can't  catch  the  night  mail,  but  there's  a  goods  which 
passes  through  about  two  in  the  morning,  and  gets  into  Kijabe 
about  six.  I  think,  if  I  stress  the  urgency,  we  can  get  seats  in  the 
guard's  van." 

"  That  means  starting  from  here — when  ?  " 

"  About  midnight." 

"  Then  we'll  have  an  early  supper  and  rest  all  we  can.  I'll 
go  and  tell  Sybil." 
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"  Yes,  and  while  you  do  I'll  collect  some  deck-chairs,  cushions 
and  rugs,  as  it  won't  be  easy  travelling  in  the  van." 

It  occurred  to  neither  of  them  that  they  were  doing  anything 
in  the  least  remarkable  in  coming  to  Sybil's  help  at  extreme 
inconvenience  to  themselves. 

On  their  arrival  eventually  in  the  yard  of  Nakuru  Station, 
Blake  left  his  wife  and  Sybil  in  the  car  while  he  went  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  station-master. 

"  He  may  be  able  to  give  some  further  details  of  the  accident," 
he  muttered  under  his  breath  to  Margaret.  "  If  it's  the  worst, 
there's  no  purpose  in  our  going  to  the  Kedong." 

She  nodded  her  assent,  and  he  disappeared  into  the  darkness 
to  return  later  with  the  news  that  he  had  received  permission 
under  the  circumstances  to  make  use  of  the  guard's  van,  and 
that  no  further,  that  is,  definite  news  had  come  through,  except 
that  a  doctor  and  nurse  had  arrived  from  Nairobi,  and  that  the 
wounded  man  was  reported  to  be  doing  satisfactorily. 

For  Sybil's  benefit  he  repeated  his  final  sentence. 

"  There  is  still  the  same  confusion  over  the  names,  but  the 
nature  of  the  accident  has  been  elicited.  They  were  attacked  by 
a  lioness.  It  was  not  a  gun  accident  as  was  first  supposed." 

He  never  knew  then  or  afterwards,  why  his  wife  echoed 
Sybil's  sigh  of  relief  so  fervently. 

The  seemingly  endless  waiting  in  the  car  in  the  station  yard 
at  last  came  to  an  end,  and  Sybil,  if  not  the  Blakes,  welcomed 
the  never-ceasing  shaking,  rattling,  bumping  and  grinding  of  the 
guard's  van  to  inaction.  They  were  at  least  getting  nearer  the 
Kedong  at  every  jerk  and  revolution  of  the  wheels,  as  the  goods 
dragged  its  heavy  load  through  the  silent  night. 

In  spite  of  the  uneven  motion  the  Blakes  managed  to  doze 
from  time  to  time,  but  wedged  in  between  two  crates  Sybil  sat 
staring  before  her  with  wide-open  eyes.  The  first  glimmer  of 
the  false  dawn  came  as  a  herald  of  the  sun's  final  awakening. 
At  first  bright  and  clear,  and  then  its  transient  display 
over,  shadows  once  more  enveloped  the  earth,  while  the 
clanging,  swaying  train  rumbled  on  through  the  last  hours  of  the 
night. 

Blake  rubbed  his  sleep-laden  eyes,  eased  his  cramped  position, 
and  glancing  at  his  watch,  said  : 

"  We  are  due  at  Kijabe  in  half  an  hour." 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  involuntarily  to  his  wife,  for  Sybil's 
staring,  expressionless  eyes  looked  almost  sightless. 
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"  The  poor  kid,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  she's  long  overdue 
a  spell  of  happiness." 

Puffing  and  snorting  asthmatically,  the  goods  drew  up  at 
Kijabe  Station  in  the  full  splendour  of  a  sunlit  world,  unspoilt, 
as  yet,  by  dust  and  glare. 

Stretching  himself,  Blake  advised  Sybil  and  Margaret  to 
unstiffen  their  cramped  limbs,  while  he  reconnoitred  first. 

Lowering  himself  to  the  platform,  he  found  it  deserted  except 
for  a  solitary  porter,  a  red  blanket  wrapped  round  his  head, 
shivering  in  the  sweet  fresh  air.  Enquiring  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  station-master,  he  was  directed  to  the  "  Tik-kut 
officie,"  where  after  repeated  knocking  another  shrouded  figure 
asked  querulously : 

"  Why  for  you  disturb  me  ?  " 

With  more  force  than  politeness  Blake  explained — "  why  for." 
But  a  few  minutes  later  as  he  walked  down  the  platform,  his  face 
was  considerably  happier  than  when  he  had  swung  himself  out 
of  the  train.  Then  as  Sybil,  her  limbs  still  cramped,  stumbled 
forward  to  meet  him,  he  put  his  arm  reassuringly  around  her. 

"  It's  good  news,  young  'un,  the  poor  devil  who  was  killed 
was  Grantham.  The  baboo  says  the  last  news  to  come  in  about 
Colin  was  that  his  shoulder  had  been  mauled,  but  that  the 
wounds  were  fortunately  clean.  Isn't  that  so  ?  "  turning  to  the 
station-master  for  corroboration. 

"  Oh  yes,  but  surelee.  Mr.  Grant  of  '  Hazard,'  him  one  very 
brave  gentleman.  When  the  female  lion  spring  out  upon  the 
Major  Grantham  sahib  from  England,  her  having  her  cubs  in 
the  close  vicinity,  Mr.  Grant  him  shoot,  but  not  kill  her,  at 
least  not  quite.  Her  in  meantime  fall  on  the  Major  sahib,  who 
the  doctor  sahib  say  die  mainly  because  of  shock  to  the  nervous 
system,  his  e-stamina  being  not  of  first-grade  quality.  Mr.  Grant 
himself  sustained  injury  on  shoulder,  when  going  to  assistance 
of  the  fallen  gentleman  prone  upon  the  ground.  I  happy  to 
relate  "  (with  a  comprehensive  bow)  "  Mr.  Grant's  injuries 
making  beneficient  recovery." 

"  Good  word  '  beneficient,'  baboo."  Then  noticing  that 
Sybil  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  down,  he  asked  him  whether 
any  temporary  accommodation  could  be  secured  for  the  ladies 
with  him,  pending  an  answer  to  a  letter,  a  runner  was  to  take  to 
"  Hazard,"  to  find  out  if  Mr.  Grant  were  able  to  receive 
visitors. 

"  But  surelee,  there  is  the  bungalow  ef  the  Game  Ranger, 
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just  vacated,  which  will  afford  temporary  residence  for  the 
memsahibs." 

"  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  said  Blake,  slipping  a  hand 
through  Sybil's  arm.  "  We  ought  to  get  an  answer  in  a  couple 
of  hours  to  say  whether  Colin  is  in  a  fit  state  to  see  us." 

"  You  think  of  everything,"  she  answered  with  unsteady  lips. 

Sybil  left  the  Blakes  in  the  car  at  the  bottom  of  the  drive  of 
jackaranda  and  Uganda  flame  trees,  now  in  the  full  glory  of  pale 
mauve  and  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms,  which  led  to  the  bungalow 
at  "  Hazard,"  and  as  she  walked  slowly  up  it  it  seemed  to 
grow  longer  and  longer,  and  when  she  at  last  reached  the  steps 
they  appeared  to  rise  higher  and  higher.  The  last  time  she  had 
stood  there  had  been  when  Colin  had  sent  her  from  him,  and 
she  had  shown  him  a  defiant  back.  But  now  as  she  stood  un- 
decided, her  thoughts  did  not  dwell  on  that  past  humiliation. 
She  hadn't  come  to  ask  anything  of  or  from  him,  she  just  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  he  was  really  alive  and  progressing  favourably. 
Just  that  and  no  more,  her  own  concerns  didn't  matter  vitally. 

So  Sybil  climbed  until  she  reached  the  top  step. 

Propped  up  by  pillows,  his  left  arm  and  shoulder  swathed  in 
bandages,  Colin  lay  on  a  camp-bed  on  the  verandah  and  wondered 
what  delayed  her  in  coming  to  him.  Glancing  up,  he  saw  her 
standing  there — trying  to  smile,  trying  not  to  cry,  and  not 
succeeding  in  doing  either. 

Stretching  out  his  right  hand,  he  said  unsteadily  : 

"  I  have  only  one  good  arm  at  present,  darling,  but  it's  quite 
ready  for  you."  .  .  . 

It  was  some  long  time  before  either  of  them  touched,  as  they 
knew  they  inevitably  must,  on  the  tragedy,  which  like  other 
unhappy  things  was  to  lie  for  ever  buried  between  them. 

"  The  morning  that  it  happened,  I  took  him — Grantham — 
out  for  what  he  thought  was  a  shoot,  but  which  I  meant  to  be 
pistols  for  two  at  twenty  paces.  I  meant  first  to  tell  him  how 
things  stood  between  you  and  me,  and  give  him  the  choice  of 
deciding  whether  it  should  be  even  chances  for  the  two  of  us, 
or  whether  he  would  go  out  alone  on  to  the  plains  and  make  the 
final  decision  there  for  himself." 

"  You  mean  not  to  come  back  .  .  .  alive  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"  As  we  got  into  the  long  grass  we  went  single  file.    Looking 
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over  his  shoulder  he  said  to  me — '  Where  are  you  ?  '  and  I 
answered — '  Following.'  And  then  when  I  looked  again  he 
wasn't  there,  but  my  mother  instead,  just  as  I  remembered  her 
every  day  at  '  Pilgrim's  Rest.'  It  was  all  quite  natural,  she 
didn't  look  a  bit  altered.  I'm  not  sure  I  didn't  even  say — 
'  Hallo,  Mother  !  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  '  But  I  heard  her 
say  distinctly — '  Colin,  haven't  you  kept  her  waiting  long 
enough — your  wonderful  girl  ? '  And  suddenly  I  felt  ashamed, 
just  like  I  used  to  when  I  was  small  and  she  found  me  out  doing 
something  mean.  All  my — my  pent-up  anger  and  jealousy 
against  Grantham  seemed  to  go.  He  didn't  count,  I  didn't 
count,  it  was  only  you  that  mattered.  When  I  looked  up  again, 
it  seemed  only  a  second  later,  she  had  gone,  and  before  I  could 
take  a  step  forward,  I  heard  his  cry  for  help.  .  .  .  You  know 
the  rest." 

Meanwhile,  at  the  gate  leading  to  "  Hazard,"  Jim  Blake  sat  in 
the  car  staring  fixedly  before  him,  thinking  not  of  Margaret,  the 
most  vital  being  in  all  the  world  to  him,  whose  tired  head  now 
rested  against  his  shoulder,  nor  even  of  Sybil,  the  girl  for  whom 
he  felt  an  elder's  brother's  affection,  but  of  a  small  wisp  of  a 
woman,  who  some  twenty  years  ago  had  asked  him  to  befriend 
her  only  son  should  the  occasion  arise.  Well,  he  had  brought 
Sybil  to  Colin.  Odd,  though,  how  that  small  wisp  of  a  woman 
persisted  in  living  in  his  memory  ...  it  seemed  almost  if  some 
people  never  died. 

Margaret  stirred  and  raised  her  head. 

"  Do  you  think  we've  given  her — them  long  enough  ?  " 

Blake  glanced  at  his  watch. 

"  They've  had  nearly  half  an  hour." 

"  Let's  give  them  ten  minutes  longer  and  then  go.  Why  ! 
Your  pipe's  gone  out." 

"  It  was  never  lit.    I  got  thinking — about  Colin's  mother." 

During  the  next  ten  minutes  neither  spoke.  Then  glancing 
once  again  at  his  watch,  he  said  : 

"  Time's  up  !  "  and  stepping  out  of  the  car,  helped  her  down. 

As  their  hands  touched,  he  noticed  hers  was  trembling. 

"  Not  nervous,  old  lady,  are  you  ?  "  looking  at  her  in  quick 
surprise. 

"  One's  always  nervous  before  great  sorrow  or  great 
happiness." 

As  they  walked  up  the  avenue,  not  a  word  passed  between 
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them,  but  as  they  reached  the  top  step  of  the  verandah,  she 
fumbled  for  his  hand. 

"  You  needn't  worry,"  he  said,  drawing  it  through  his  arm. 
"  They  aren't  seeing  anyone  but  their  two  selves — bless  'em  !  " 

"  But  I  am  !  "  Sybil  exclaimed,  hurrying  towards  them,  and 
as  she  reached  Margaret,  she  caught  her  hands  in  hers,  saying— 
"  I  didn't  know  I  could  be  so  happy." 

Over  their  heads,  Blake  winked  solemnly  at  Colin,  who  was 
leaning  forward  eagerly. 

"  In  case  you  don't  know  what  you've  let  yourself  in  for,  lad, 
I  can  assure  you  on  the  highest  authority  that — '  Miss  Deane's 
quite  the  lady.  She  can  be  trusted  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
house.' '-'. 


THE   END 
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